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CERTAIN ASSERTIONS 
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Mx. GIBBON aND DR. PRIESTLEY, 


—— 


RIGHT REVEREND 
LEWIS BAGOT, IL 


LORD BISHOP OF ST, AS APH. 


My Loxp, 


HE fatisfa&tian, which I feel on being 
permitted to dedicate the following 
Work to your Lordſhip, is greatly diminiſhed 
when I reflect upon its deficiency in every 
point, which to perſons of your refined judg- 
ment muſt appear eſſential to corre& and ele- 
gant compoſition. My ſermans, therefore, 
can have no ſtronger claim to your patronage, 
than that, which ariſes from their connexion 
with thoſe ſacred ſtudies, which amid the 


- moſt 3 in portant ſcenes of active life, you have 
| | | evcp 
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DEDICATION. 
ever found leiſure to cultivate, When you 


formerly preſided over that eminent Society, 
which owes ſo large a ſhare of its preſent re- 


putation and ſplendour to your falutary inſti- 


tutions, your diſcourſes from the pulpit were 
admirably calculated, by the energetick ſe. 
riouſneſs of your delivery, and the judicious 


ſelection of your topicks, to confirm the Stu- 
_ dents of Oxford in the genuine principles of 


Chriſtianity. Your writings have no leſs con- 


| tributed to the ſame uſeful and honourable 


end; fince the Truſtees of Warburton, as 
well as the Society for the propagation of the 
Goſpel, have happily afforded you an opportu- 
nity of giving fimilar proofs of your pious 


labours. 


If, my Lord, other reaſons were wanting, | 
to induce me to make this publick addreſs, 


I ſhould notwithſtanding think myſelf juſti- 


fied in ſheltering theſe earlieſt fruits of my 
eccleſiaſtical ſtudies under your protection. 


J contemplate in your Lordſhip's character 


a ſtriking reſemblance, both with reſpect to 
firmneſs 


DEDICATION. 


\ firmneſs of principles, and zeal for the ho- 
nour of religion, to thoſe primitive Chriſtians, 
whoſe conduct I have endeavoured to deli- 
neate, and whoſe virtues furniſhed the bright- . 
eſt model for the imitation of ſucceeding | 
ages. 


T haye the honour to be, 
My Lord, 
Your moſt obedient, 


And humble Servant, 


HENRY KETT. 


 Extrath from the loft Will and Te fament of 
the late Reverend JOHN BAMPTON, 
mes of SALISBURY. 


l direct and appoint, that the like 


E Divinity Lecture Sermons ſhall be preach- 


* ed upon either of the following ſubjects 
« to confirm and eſtablith the Chriſtian Faith, 


te and to confute all heretics and ſchiſmatics, 


upon the divine authority of the Holy Scrip- 


"i tures, &c.” 


J EREMIAH VI. 16. 


Stand ye in the ways and fee, and aſe for the 
old paths ; where is the good way? and walk 
Frag ym and I Are find reſt for your fouls. 


\H E 1 in the verſes preceding 
the tent, repreſents i in a ſtrain of ani- | 
: mated and ſtriking deſcription the ſupine in- 


difference of the Jews, not only to the divine 


commandments, but to the temporal judg- 
ments which had been the immediate conſe- 
quences of their impiety. Although they had 


5 been favoured by the peculiar protection of 


the Almighty, and convinced of his power 
and goodneſs by his frequent interference to 
ſhield them from impending danger, and to 
ſcatter around them the bleſſings of proſperity, 
their diſobedience was unchecked by his awful 
remonſtrance s, and their ſtubborneſs was ob- 

& oe 


5 SERMON 


| durate and incorrigible. | Deluded by errout, 


and enſlaved by ſin, they were alike forgetful 


of the pure precepts of the law, and of the 
great examples of piety and obedience, which 
the records of Ifrael held out to their obſer- 


vation. 


The advice of the Prophet was not leſs 
adapted to the fpiritual wants of the Jews, 
than calculated to diſplay an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the infirmities of human na- 
ture. Man is ever averſe to that retroſpection 


| which carries with it a ſenſe of his own mif- 


conduct; and in his eagerneſs to graſp the 
pleaſures of the preſent moment, he liſtens 


not to the admonitions of paſt experience. 


Scorning the falutary ties ef preſcription, he 
miſtakes novelty for excellence; and reflects 


not that in proportion as he differs from the 


wiſe and the exemplary who have gone before 
him, he may become profligate in ſentiment 
and degenerate in practiſe. The pride of opi- 


nion weakens his reverence for departed virtue, 
and abates his curiofity to aſe for the old paths, 
which his — trod, even when the 


purſuit of their ſteps would free him from the 


tyranny of diſordered paſſions and confirm the 


FI a his wavering mind. 


At 


1 a period, diftinguithed « as the preſent is, 
by an eager ſpirit of inveſtigation, it cannot be 
thought improper, in humble conformity with 


the advice contained in the text, to leave the 


beaten fields of literary reſearch, and to explore 
thoſe paths of Eccleſiaſtical Learning, which are 
too undeſervedly neglected. While the greateſt 
diligence is applied to every ſubject which is 
honoured with the name of antiquity; he can- 
not fairly be expoſed to cenſure who recom- 
mends to general notice thoſe objects of ſpe- 
culation, which combine an inquiry into re- 
mote times with the ſurvey of characters ſo 
renowned for piety and virtue, as the Fathers of 
the Church. If his purſuit can in any degree 
counteract the violence of licentious opinions, 
and check the progreſs of Infidelity, it cannot 
be derided for being frivolous, or condemned 
for being unprofitable. But if it ſhould prove 
an object of higher conſequence, by fixing the 
attention more ſteadily upon the great ſtandard 
of moral and religious duty, which is ſet up in 
the Goſpel of Chriſt; it may fairly be eſteemed 
the faithful guide to uſeful knowledge, and the 
powerful auxiliary tc to true religion. e 


| Whatever relates to thoſe, who 3 
cipated with us the common privileges of 
ene and made the beſt uſe of its ad- 


A2. * vantage. 


1 SERMON. 


8 fuk the enrichment of their under- 
ſtanding, as well as the direction of their con- 
duct; is a ſubject of curious and profitable 
inquiry. Their characters and actions com- 
mand our reverence, and their ſentiments fail 
not to excite our curioſity. We naturally de- 
fire. to know what ſenſe they annexed to the 
ſcriptures 3 What was their conviction of the 
divine origin of Chriſtianity; and upon what 
grounds they embraced the faith themſelves, „ 
and recommended it to others. 


a tiſe in various forms to top the 
progreſs of theſe reſearches. As much dili- 
gence has been employed i in multiplying their 
number, and augmenting their force: the ſame 
diligence may not be wholly unſucceſsful in 
reducing them to their natural ſize, and in 
ſhewing that they are very far from ng in- 
kurmsuntable. 


; | The F athers of the Church then, have been 
repreſented. as unfavourable- to the cultivation 
of rational and manly piety ;. becauſe we are 

told, that in their writings occur the reveries 
of fanaticiſm, and the con) er of viſionary | 
refinement. 5 


Now, : as the uſe which ht ©: to by mails 
of Bei works conſiſts in adhering to whatever 
80 is 


8. E N MON E 3 


is excellent, and diſregarding whatever is fri- 
volous; no danger can be incurred by the ju- 
dicious ſtudent, if he ſhould meet with ſome 
ſcattered inſtances of weak argument and un- 
reſtrained imagination. Since there is the 
wideſt difference between a blind and implicit 
reverence for every work which is ſanctioned 
by the name of antiquity, and a ſelection of 
thoſe parts of its genuine productions which 
may be made conducive to ſolid improvement 
and moral benefit. Such a line of diſcrimina- 
tion is univerſally marked out in all depart- 
ments of literature and ſcience to make them 
produce the deſired ends. To reject the ex- 

Poſitions of the fathers, when they reject the 

obvious and rational interpretation of ſcrip- 
ture, 1s a yaluable and unerring rule, and an 
effectual ſecurity againſt being miſled. The 
failings of a few, in a few inſtances, onght not 
to involve the works of all in indiſcrjminate 
and uncandid condemnation.. To abandon 
them becauſe ſome proofs of viſionary refine- 
ment are to be found, is equally unreaſonable 
and unjuſt, as to cenſure the ſtudy of the He- 
brew language, on account of the forced con- 
ſtructions of Hutchinſon ; or to relinquiſh the 
reſearches of natural philoſophy, on n g 
the fapciful theories of Carteſius, 


"© Y Moraliſts 


6 E NMUN 1 


Moraliſts obſerve that due puke on the 
| pere tendency of vitious indulgence 
contribute materially to the regulation of the 
manners. Purſuing a fimflar train of reaſon- 
ing we maintain that no ſmall degree of intel. 
lectual improvement may be derived from con- 
templating the progreſs of errour. For if we 
dliiſcover the occaſions on which great and en- 
lghtened minds have deviated from the paths 
of right reaſon into the mazes of falſhood, our 
underſtandings will be gradually weaned from 
that implicit homage which we too fondly | pay 
to a favourite name, and we ſhall become more 
ferupulous and circumſpect in the admiſſion of 
opinions which are not founded on the bafis 
of truth. The ſurvey of ſuch deviations will 
extinguiſh, likewiſe, the petulance of dogma- 
fiſm, and the Pride of conceit. He who ob- 
ferves, that writers conſpicuous for vivacity of 
fancy, extent of learning, and acuteneſs of 
penetration have ſome times been hurried into 
weak concluſtons, or miſled by triffing ſpecu- 
lations ; will advance with more deliberate and 
cautions ſteps in the progreſs of his inquiries ; 
he wilt be more candid in his obſervations, and 
more inclined to compaſſionate than to cenſure 
the infirmity of the human intellect. When 
in the courſe of his ſtudies he remarks tliat a 
an mind has in any inſtance deſerted the 
dictates 


SERMON I. 7 
| dictates of ſober reaſon for the phantoms an - 
paradox, he will feel a ſenſation of regret ſi- 

milar to that which is excited on ſeeing the 
_ virtuous fall a ſacrifice to the allurements of 
ceaſual temptation. Comprehenſive knowledge 

and ſplendid talents afford no conſtant ſecurity 
againſt the delufions of fancy, and the wiles 
of impoſture. Origen gave way to the moſt 

chimerical expoſitions of ſcripture, and Ter- 
tullian embraced the prepoſterous. reveries of 
Montanus. Thus as the great art of life con- 
fiſts in extracting good out of evil; fo even 
from the imperfections of theſe writers may 

be dravyn thoſe confideratipns which encourage 
” Humility of mind, and are favourable to ge- 

nuine ene of ſentiment. e 


Conſiderable letting ad! 555 a 
eric ſkill has been employed, in endeavour- 
ing to expoſe the Credulity of the fathers. It 
has been urged that they have admitted many 
Facts and Opinions to a placę in their writings, 


which were hops ang 0 inſufficient grounds. 


4 pb an Hapartiet examination of the paſ- 
fages, upon which this charge principally de- 
pends for ſapport, it will appear, that many 
of the ſuppoſed errours ariſe from miſrepre- 


neee ; that many relate to trifling circum- 
| A 4 | ſtances, 


when ageuraey of reſearch was often precluded 


XY SERMON 1; 


ſtances, many are diſperſed among the ſenti : 
ments of individuals, and not among the tenets 
of the church; and have no relation whatever, 
to publick principles of belief, or publick 
terms of communion. How therefore theſe 
peculiarities conſpire to make them generally . 
unſerviceable in the cauſe. of religion, it is 
difficult to comprehend. If any attempts to 
elevate the fathers to the high rank of the 
apoſtles, were made by their advocates ;. if 
they were affirmed to have been aſſiſted by 
inſpiration ; or to have been endowed, above 
the common lot of mankind, with infallibulity.z 
the objection would, doubtleſs, carry great 
force againſt ſuch ambitious pretenſions. But 
we contend only that they deſerve our regard 
as witneſſes of the opinions of their reſpective 
ages; as hiſtorians of the facts which were 
acceſſible to their inquiries; and as teachers 
whoſe piety and learning eminently diſtin - 
8 them, from all their contem poraries, 
they fairly chink this ame indulgence, - The 
faults imputed to them, ought frequently to 
be imputed to the times in which they lived; 


by numerous obſtacles, and when ardent zeal 
induced them to preſs every circumſtance into 
_ nee Weh carried with it even the 


8 
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appearance of truth. If the plea of credulity 


deſerves to be admitted as a ground of re- 
jection, with equal or perhaps ſuperiour force 
does ĩt operate againſt ſome of the moſt cele- 
brated authors of Greecę and Rome. But 
while judgment can diſcern the probability of 
facts; while it can appretiate the credit of 
witneſſes, and diſcriminate the gradations of 
evidence ; the faults of hiſtorians will he 
weighed againſt their excellences, and ſuch of 

them will unqueſtionably be entitled to high 

eſteem whoſe yy pre e in the 
| bales,” 1 


This jk 3 ac in any de- 
gree induce us to conclude, that becauſe they 


admitted ſome diſputable facts with too much 


precipitation, they therefore embraced Chriſti- 
e as upon inſufficient nne 


. 3 their oredullhy to lovin been 
_ as exceſſive as ſome writers are willing to re- 
| preſent, whence ar ies the probability. that it 

was the baſis of their converſion? Had 

Chriſtianity been a cunningly deviſed fable, 
calculated to delyde the imagination, and lay- 
ing no reſtraints on the conduct, there would 

be ſome colour for the charge; but faith in a 

n nn was not a merely ſpeculative 
; Point, | 


W 8E. 
point, which required no more than the pets 
five aſſent of the underſtanding. + It by no 

means reſembled an adherence to tlie Pagan 

mythology, which charmed the fancy by the 
beauty of its objects, and even authorized the 
moſt depraved corruptions of the heart. The 

Chriftian convert was obliged to turn aſide 
from the proſpect of wordly intereſt, to oppoſe 

the tide of ridicule and perſecution, and to re- 
commend himſelf to the church by a ſeries of 

exertions the moſt oppoſite to his former pur- 
ſuits, and the moſt painful to human nature. 

His ſincerity was called to the ſevereſt trial by 
the auſterities of mortification, and by the 
voluntary rejection of ſenſual pleaſure. It was 

his daily endeavour to correct all his irregular 
deſires, and it was his ſteadfaſt reſolve to for- 

feit even life itſelf, rather than recant the 
vows of baptiſm, and bow before the altar of 
idolatry. His faith therefore muſt neceſſarily 
have been the reſult of ſober and ſerious con- 
viction, not of blind and headftrong credulity, 

In the exerciſe of his belief he diſcovered an 

enlightened underſtanding , which yielded a 
ready aſſent to the andes of revelation, and 
followed the dictates of divine truth with 4 

| wy” and ann, it, 


The de heriey" of the Fathers with reſſ peck 
to topicks of n has likewiſe been much 
k | miſre- 


SERMON. J. 3 


miſrepreſented. They have been 8 with 
deviating from the ſtandard of fcripture, and 
with encouraging the ſubtleties and evafions 
of difingenuous caſuiſtry. The accufatipn, 
however, carries not with it even the ſlighteſt 
| plaufibility, except when brought againſt one 
Father in particular, whoſe general ſentiments 
arte far from juftifying ſo yague a charge. 
While their accuſers cenſure the rules of con- 
duct marked out by ſome of the fathers, they 
make the candid conceſſion, that their cha- 
racters and actions were eminent for piety and 
virtue. This tribute of juſt applauſe furniſhes 
us with a ſtrong preſumption in favour of the 


= ſoundneſs of their inſtructions; fince it is 


highly improbable, that theory ſhould dege- 
nerate into corruption, where practiſe is con- 
fiſtent with the rules of morality and religion. 
As a decifive argument in vindication of their 
ethicks, it ought particularly to be obſerved, 
_ that the moſt judicious modern writers upon 
the ſubject of Juriſprudence have derived in- 
formation from them, and have gratefully ac- 
knowledged the favour. The general princi- 
ples and particular ſentiments of Chryſoſtom 

* of Bafil have given folidity of argument 
and N 1 of Wuſtration fo the celebrated 


- 7 \ 5 


Even 


12 SERMON I. 


Even the Author whaſs acute criticiſms, - 
ad original remarks have given the greateſt 
force to his cenſures, has candidly acknow- 
ledged that peculiar merit which conſtitutes 
the ſtrongeſt recommendation of the ecclefiaſ- 
tical writers. They abound in ſtrong and 
« ſolid proofs of the fundamental principles of 
« Chriſtianity, and they teach many excellent 
* things which contribute to the clear under- 
* anding of the ſcriptures, in Which theſe 
% myſteries. are contained. In this reſpect, 
« their authority is of great uſe, and may 
60 "ſerve as a probable . of the truth. 


A declaration ſuch as this, is of no Gnall 
importance; ſince it manifeſtly points out the 
great advantage of their teſtimony, by de- 
ducing the fundamental principles of the faith 
through their works. Thus they become emi- 
| neatly uſeful by furniſhing a new and curious 
illuſtration of the ſcriptures, and by ſupplying 
a fafe ee for, che e of che 

*** | Th 
From 5 conceſſions, 3 2 cen- | 
ſyrers themſelves, may be drawn no ſmall 
degree of encouragement to proſecute eccle- 
ſiaſtical ſtudies, and to inveſtigate the labours 
of the wiſe and good, who — ef] * ng 
the 
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the cauſe of Chriſtianity have written in its 
vindieation, and facrificed every worldly object 


to its glory. In their works may be found 
ſpecimens of elegant Compoſition to gratify 


the taſte; intereſting Facts to enlarge the circle 


of knowledge; and e of NN to amend 
the heart. | 2 


The reader of "I fathers is iis that | 
although the prize of literature is borne away 
by the claffical authors of Greece and Rome; 


yet ſimilar beauties diſtinguiſh the compod- 
tions which are the objects of his purſuit. 
Neither the graces of ſimplicity, nor the 
ſplendour of ornament were confined to Xe- 
nophon and Plato, nor to Livy and Cicero ; 
for every impartial critick will commend the 
pure ftile of Lactantius; the rich imagery, 


and appoſite illuſtrations of Theodoret ; the 


clafſical fluency of Minucius Felix; the uni- 


form perſpicuity of Baſil; the glowing effu- 
fions of Gregory of Nazianzum; and the ex- 


uberant and attracting eloquence of CO 
tom, and e n DES 


To connect the Arent provinces af | lids 
| Janes by new. aſſociations, is a pleaſing and a 
T” profitable taſk. If ſcience has ated as the 


uleful * to eee the learning of Greece 
| and 
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and Rome has the beſt pretenſions to cla 
the ſame honourable employment in the ſer - 
vice of ſacred hiſtory. The works of Poly- 
bius, Livy and Diodorus Siculus throw a 
ftrong light upon the prophecies of Iſaiah and 
Daniel. The relations of Suetonius, Tacitus, 
and Pliny corroborate the evidence. ef the 
goſpels, and illuſtrate the early events of the 
church. The ſentiments of Plato are no leſs 
uſeful in developing the principles of the an- 
tient hereſies; and even from the ſarcaſtick 
fallies of Lucian, and the · illiberal repreſenta - 
tions of Julian, may be derived conſiderable 
information reſpecting the conduct of 0 ; 
. . Chriſtian cn Ha airs " 


a the 1 we may — wich wht 
unremitting care the Holy Scriptures were pre- 
ſerved during ſucceſſive ages. The quotations 
which abound in their works furniſh ſtrong 
and convincing proofs of the authenticity of the 
| preſent copies. By them we are informed that 
theſe ſcriptures were zealouſſy appealed to and 
conſulted by writers who were unanimous 
upon no other ſubject. Their authenticity 
was held to be indiſputable. They were re- 
peatedly made the arbiters of controverſy, and 
the guides of faith and practiſe. Hence alſo 
we eſtimate. the veneration in Which ba 


Were | 
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were held, and the vigilance with which they | 
were guarded. Hence we derive the moſt 
perfect aſſurance and ſtrongeſt evidence that 


they have eſcaped unmutilated, and uncor- 
rupted from the tumult of Controverſy, the 


artifice of Fraud, the hoſtility of Paganiſm, 


1 the ravages of Time. Ko 


7 We may not t only trace the . s of the 

{criptures until the ancient manuſcripts-which 
now exiſt, give the ſtrongeſt aſſurance that no 
ſubſequent corruption took place; but we 
may remark likewiſe the various Revolutions 


of the church. The proſpect of primitive 


chriſtianity, in all its various ſtates of depreſ- 


ſion and of triumph, is open to our view. 


We behold it rifing from the ſhade of obſcu- 


rity, oppoſed in its advances to general ob- 


ſervation by formidable obftacles, and at length 


ne an en, and — dominion. 


3 The daha work af Fodikins ſtands 
firſt as a regular hiſtory, in the order both of 
time and of excellence, to throw light upon 


this intereſting ſubject. The variety and ori- 


ginality of its contents; as well as the dili- 
gence and judgment of the writer, ſuperſede 
in a great degree, the neceſſity of recurring to 


other ſources for early intelligence; and ſup- _ 


ply no | finall conſolation for the loſs of many 


monuments | 
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monuments of chriſtian e which have 
lon ng ſince periſhed. | 


-* 


In a ſurvey: ſo 3 32 4 
may be found of the pureſt and moſt exalted 
virtue. Here we may contemplate the ſtricteſt 
integrity of conduct, and the moſt unremitting 
attention to duty; zeal tempered by modera- 
tion in oppoſing the encroachments of hereſy, 
and courage free from raſhneſs in defying - the 
malice of power. To the volumes of claflical 
hiſtory we are directed by the wiſdom of -our 
early teachers, for incentives to the practiſe 
of whatever is fair and good. We admire the 
tranquil dignity of Socrates, the noble mode 
ration of Cincinnatus, and the unconquerable 
ſpirit of Hannibal. But is not example more 
powerfully recommended, and ought it not to 
have greater efficacy when ſuperiour virtues 
| ſpring from ſuperiour principles, and are pro- 
ductive of more valuable effects? When obe- 
dience to the Supreme Being is the leading in- 
ducement to action, and the attainment of 
everlaſting happineſs is its tranſcendant and 
invaluable end? For this reaſon, the com- 
mendation beſtowed upon the illuſtrious cha- 
racters of prophane hiſtory is languid and 
tranſitory, when compared with the ſenti- 
ments 1 with which we are RY on con- 
5 . templating 


ws V 
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templating the conduct of thoſe who have 
gone before us in the faith. The ingenuous 
mind is ſtruck with the perfection of chriſtian 


principles and with” the moſt chearful obe- 


dience to the dictates of the goſpel, when it 


remarks the frugality of the venerable Baſil, 
who although he was the opulent Metropoli- 


tan of Cæſarea, beſtowed all his revenues upon 
the poor; the noble moderation of Gregory 
of Nazianzum, who voluntarily reſigned his 
_ biſhoprick to preſerve the harmony of the 
church; the benevolent condeſcenſion of the 


Empreſs Pulcheria, who frequently retired 
from the ſplendour of a court, to viſit the 


abodes of indigence and ſickneſs ; and the 


mildneſs of the amiable and learned Pamphi- 


lus when placidly reſigning DIE to the 
TR 8 pred 


E 0 uch as | theſe, while 4 rouſe 


the mind of a Chriſtian to ſacred emulation, 
have likewiſe an immediate tendency to con- 
firm his Faith. The early Converts had the 
beſt opportunity to examine the grounds of 


their religion; ſince they lived ſo near to the 
period when its divine Author appeared upon 


earth. As they were prompted to act with 


ſuch unſhaken conſtancy, upon the moſt try- 


ing occaſions of life, they muſt have had full 


b aſſurance 
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Ane and perfect ſatisfaction for the trach 
and the importance of all they believed. 
Their conduct therefore naturally impreſſes 
upon our minds a ſtronger perſuaſion of the 

truth of their principles, hk the moſt in- 

genious and acute reaſonings of modern Theo- 
logiſts. The arguments in favour of a divine = 

-revelation may be oppoſed by the argument 
for Deiſm, but the evidence of Facts e can never 
be diſproved. It is level to the capacities of 
all Mankind, and produces the ſpeedieſt, the 
cleareſt ar the mioft . e ere ATA, 
Y Hd 241 NCQ αν]⁰ 
| Such is the nature f theſe- Kackes, ſuch is 
5 the information which they hold out to the 
inquiſitive, and ſuch are the cage which 
ny confer on the impartial.” 1. ente ii 
| L914 3253 HOG: 
= "Fat be it however from our delign, to paint 

them in colours that are too ſplendid, or to 
beſtow on them the commendation of equal 
and indiſcriminate excellence. To render the 
ſtudy of the Fathers truly uſeful, a diſtinction 
muſt not only be made between the ſeveral 
works of one Author, but between the works 
of different Authors of different ages.  With- 

out ſubſcribing to the cenſures which are fre- 
quently thrown upon the later Fathers of the 
Church, it may properly be remarked, that 
— TEL + 5 | | the 
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the manners and cuſtoms, the inſtitutions, and 
the literature of the two centuries which im 
mediately ſucceeded the Incarnation of our 
Lord form objects of infinitely great import 
ance in the opinion of an eccleſiaſtical Student 
than {uy 8 which relates to the following 
times. The leds of chriſtian degeneracy be- 
gan 7 be ſown in the fourth century. At 
that period, and perhaps not before, there are 
viſible traces of thoſe rites and eſtabliſhments 
which encumbered Chriſtianity with bur- 
thenſome appendages and afterwards brought 
down upon the Church of Rome the juſt and 
weighty charge of corruption. Many Writers 


have been led into uncandid and confuſed miſe 


repreſentation by loſing ſight of this important 
diſtinction, and by throwing the ſame cenſure 

upon all the Fathers have held out fallacious 

| lights to miſlead their unſuſpecting Readers. 

* The failings of a few have been unjuſtly at- 

| tributed to all; the ſentiments of individuals 

have been repreſented as the language of com- 
munities; and the motives, which actuated 
* degenerate ages, have been imputed to the 
TE pureſt times. In vain therefore we may ſome- 
. times look for that accurate delineation of 
_ Hiſtory which carefully aſſigns to each period 
of time its appropriate defects and virtues, 
* which never blends the diſcordant cha- 
B 2 1 
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racteriſticks of various ages in one confuled 
maſs of a eint. OURS 
The * af: the writings of 1 F $263 
is in many reſpects diſputable, if placed in 
competition with more modern Theologiſts 
who have brought more extenſive learning 
and more ſound philoſophy to the elucidation 
of ſcripture, and have combated the attacks 
of Infidels with more profound and more ſub- 
tle arguments., The ſtudy of the Oriental lan- 
guages, in particular, which among the An- 
_ tients was almoſt intirely confined to Origen 
and Jerom, and the improvement of the ge- 
neral art of Criticiſm have given a manifeſt 
ſuperiority to the Moderns. If however the 
palm of victory be adjudged to them on ac- 
count of more extenſive attainments 3, there - 
is. one advantage on the fide of the earlier 
Fathers which cannot be counterbalanced. 
Their antiquity places them in an exalted ſi- 
tuation, from which they addreſs us in a tone 
of ſuch ſolemnity as excites our earneſt at- 
tention. In the foremoſt rank of Chriſtians 
ſtand the Apoſtles, to whom we pay that re- 
verential deference which is due to the in- 
ſpired Ambaſſadours of Heaven. The next in 
— are thoſe, who enjoyed the unſpeakable 
iatietaction and es — of converſing 
| OP 
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. familiarly with them, and berg from their 


ſacred lips the words of eternal life. Their 
evidence in the cauſe of our religion is truly 
important and valuable, if we conſider the 
high improbability of their deviation in any 


fundamental point from the principles of doc- 


trine and practice laid down by their great 


| Maſters. They will recommend themſelves 


more ſtron gly to our notice, if we recollect 


any inſtances in which the government of the 
| primitive Churches was committed to their 
care. From the qualifications enumerated by 
St. Paul as requiſite for a charge ſo weighty, 
we may conclude that the Apoſtles were par- 


ticularly careful in confining the ſuperinten- 
ince of the chriſtian communities to thoſe, 
who were not only eminent for moral graces, 


but for rectitude of ſentiment in all the articles 


of the faith, as well as for peculiar abilities to 
communicate inſtruction to their flocks. The 
immediate ſucceſſors of theſe apoſtolical Fa- 
thets claim likewiſe great re gard, if we con- 
ſider their conformity in eſſential points with 
the precepts of the Goſpel, and the ſentiments 


of their Predeceſſors. Thus the connections 


with the Diſciples of our Lord, although they 
are in ſome degree remote, eſtabliſh the re- 


e and confirm the credit of the 


B 3 writers 


jt! 22 8 E RM O N. 
: 1 1 | PT — n 
1 writers of the firſt and ſecond century; and 
14 thus the Apoſtles become not only coniſpi- 
Jy cuous from their own luſtre, but 1 _ 
100 | dour to all around them. Were” 0 OE 
[| i q | TEN of ; 2 ce . Fr 4 


Hence Bult che great e of literature 
which the Church has accumulated from age 
to age, there are certain productions Which 
deſerve to be ſelected with peculiar care. The 
works of thoſe, whoſe names have been re- 
cited, are valuable for elegance of Stile, faith- 
fulneſs of Narrative, fervour of Piety, 01 
copiouſneſs of Examples. But allowing the 
ſtrength of theſe recommendations, we heſitate 
not to conclude that the firſt attention of an 
eccleſiaſtical ſtudent is moſt properly directed 
to Clemens Romanus, Ignatius, Polycarp, 
Juſtin ann en and berg * 


i 1 
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If it be We thist nr writings im- 
met ſucceeded the publication of the 
New Teſtament; that they are the Tepoſita- 
ries of ſacred Hiſtory which in the order of . 
time claim the neareſt place to the Goff pel ; 
that they are the monuments: of the ſincerity 
of the early Converts, and the evidences of 
the authenticity of the New Teſtament, they 
become very OY _— of ſpecula- 
5 tion, 


\ 
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We ſhall. raiſe theſe works to a much 
2 height of eſteem if we confider the 
ſituations and the attainments of their re- 
ſpective Authors. The ages in which they 
flouriſhed were ſingularly propitious to the 
acquirement of evangelical knowledge, as they 
drew. chriſtianity from its ſource. Some of 
them were exalted to the higheſt rank in the 
Church, and others were diſtinguiſhed by 
comprehenſive learning. Clement, Ignatius, 
Polycarp, and Irenzus were Biſhops of the 
moſt populous. and celebrated cities of the 
Roman ,empire, and Juſtin and Athenagoras 


: h were inſtructed in the wiſdom of the antient 


Philoſophers. The lives of all were conſe- 
crated to the faith; and ſuch was their un- 
conquerable adherence to the chriſtian cauſe, 
that Ignatius, Polycarp and Juſtin ſealed * 
n wi thei blood. £ 


The field of 8 which their works 
open to our view is wide and intereſting. 
Here are to be found the prevailing ſentiments. 
of the firſt Chriſtians, the teſtimony borne to. 
the inſpired volume, and the interpretation 
firſt made of its contents. Here are deſcribed 
the firſt hereſies, and what meaſures were 
A: to confute them; the diſcipline eſta- 
B 4 bliſhed 
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5 chinations of its enemies. Moreover, in them 
Belieyers for the glory of God, and their folt=: 


their ſupport during the viciſſitudes of life 


 Hereticks to the rank of Orthodox Believers," 


_ ducing the Eternal Son af ede the: om 


bliſhed in the infant Church, the form of * 
government, and the various and cruel. ma- 


may be. ſeen the earneſtneſs of the primitive: 
citude for the ſalvation of Man; what was: 


and what the ground of their —— _ _ 
e of My be ee e 0 

42 49 . 0 N l ISA IG = 
ah pid are at all antes: curious: andi 
edifying, In the preſent day an accurate in 
quiry into them is more particularly ſeaſon- 
able, when the actions and opinions of the- 
firſt Chriſtians have been placed in the moſt! 
unfavourable light, and painted in the darkeſt 
colours. When one writer prompted * fined 

partiality to their implacable enemies, 
ſtripped them of their moſt diſtinguiſhed vir- 
tues, and defrauded them of their juſt praiſe: 
and when another has elevated the -earheſt- 


and drawn arguments from the ſu ppoſed te 
nets of the primitive ages, in order to deprive: 


Chriſtianity of its eſſential doctrine, by re- 


leyel of human nature. 
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Bauch manifeſt prejudice, and ſuch perver- 
ſion of hiſtory need not diſturb the tranquil- 
lity of the timid, nor unſettle the principles of 
the pious; unleſs truth will relinquiſh. her 
antient conqueſts, and leave her cauſe to be 
tried at the tribunal of the yy got miſres. 


ap pr oſt: 2551 


Fe or the Aa H. erun of the. decline _ 
fall of the Roman Empire is too precipitate in 
his deciſions, if he thinks that the Religion 
which has overcome the affaults of violence, 
and repelled the arguments of ſcepticiſm ; 
which has triumphed over every obſtacle that 
has impeded its progreſs for the long period 
af ſeventeen centuries is at length to be 
ſhaken by the cavils of ſarcaſm, and men 
n. the aptifives of Es: 


een implicit regard be paid to the Ke 
_ defatigable Author of th Early Opinions con- : 


cerning Chrift, juſtice and impartiality ſeem 


to require, that the deciſions of the eccleſtaſ- 
tical Writers ſhould be fully and accurately 
exhibited; and that their evidence ſhould not 
be tortured by prejudice to ſpeak * 9 
of his favourite W ee 1 | 
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The air of novelty. which is diffuſed over 


the productions of theſe Writers may operate 


as an attraction upon the inconſiderate and 
the unwary. But where novelty is ſometimes 
ſuppoſed to exiſt, on a cloſer examination, it 
is not to be found. The dreſs may ſtrike by 


its ſingularity, but on a more accurate in- 
ſpection, the features of ancient errour will be 


ed and detected. Many of their ſen- 
timents are the ſame or nearly the. ſame to 
thoſe. which formerly. prevailed. Like a ſub»: 


_ terraneous river they are concealed for a time, 


and again come forth to view. The funda- 


mental errour of the Unitarians is a modifica- 
tion of the opinion of Socinus, which was de- 


rived from the Hereticks of the early ages. 
Their interpretations of ſcripture. and their 
ſophiſtical arguments are either drawn from 
the works of Zuicker and of Epiſcopius, or 
from the ample compilations of the Brethren 
of Poland. The degrading deſcription which 
the Hiftorian of the decline and fall of the Ro- 


man Empire has given of the Jewiſh nation 
may be traced through the popular narratives 


of — 1 the 5 ere _ e 
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To trace the mag of theſe als 


and characters, and to 0 ein their original 
an . 
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Authors, is a pleaſing purſuit to the ecclefiaſ- 

tical Student. His deſire to make an accurate 
eſtimate of the conduct and ſentiments of the 
primitive Chriſtians gives additional vigour to 
his reſearches into the pious monuments of 
antiquity. He compares the antient portrait 


with the copies of modern artiſts, and care= 


fully examines how far they have preſerved a 
reſemblance of thoſe original features which 


he has been ever accuſtomed to contemplate 


with veneration and delight." In order to'take 
as comprehenſive a ſurvey of the ſubject, as 
ſeems fully neceſſary for the occaſion; he 


conſiders the cov pc of the Chriſtians of 
the firſt and ſecond century, by examining the 
ſix immediate cauſes which coo perated in che | 


| xc emer of the OI vigor 


1. The MIRACLES wrought i in the primi- 


der en 


5s The APOLOGIES kites; to Dame 
in ee of the Chriſtian cauſe. 


jms The Zeal of the FIRST  PanAcanRed in 
diſſeminating the Knowledge of Chriſtianity. 


+ The Fortitude * che early MARTYRS. 
TT 1 The 


N 
k 
| 
[ 
| 
| 
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. The DISCIPLINE Jon the baue 
Church. - pre” 


8. The les of the MANNERS of 
tie firſt Chriſtians with el Py of the 


7:06 


He moreover dete their SENTIMENTS 
wich reſpect to the evidence given to the 
New Teſtament ; he examines certain Aﬀer- 
tions made by the Writers before mentioned, 
and cloſes his n with * in- 
ferences. 


Such will be the fabjetts of the following 
Lectures. The advantages which the ferious 
lover of Truth, and the ſincere follower of 
Chriſt may derive from the inveſtigation, are 
manifold and important. Juſtice will be ren- 
dered to injured merit and to aſperſed inno- 
cence; the ſuperintendance of the Almighty 

in the diffuſion of the Goſpel will be fairly 
ſtated; the eſtimation, in which the ſacred 
volume was at firſt held, will be manifeſted; 

and the faith, which was once delivered 
to the Saints, will be vindicated and con- : 
firmed. 15 


Moreover, 
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Mano; this inquiry will enable us to 
aſcertain the high reſpect which the moſt 
authentick and moſt antient remains of chriſ- 
tian antiquity merit; it will illuſtrate the ex- 
ternal evidences of Chriſtianity, demonſtrate 
that the doctrine of the primitive ages is 


the doctrine of the Church of England; and 
thus ultimately confirm the ſteadineſs of out 


faith, and invigorate the motives of our oben 
dience. 85 
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And they went forth and preached every where, 
the Lord working with them, and confirming 
the Word, with figns following. 


F all the Revolutions which have taken 
place upon the great theatre of the 
world, there is no one ſo calculated to attract 
the attention of the learned, to rouſe the cu- 


rioſity of the inquiſitive, or to excite the 


gratitude of the pious, as that which has been 
effected by the Eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity. 
The page of Hiſtory diſplays to us various 
inſtances, in which conquered nations have 

been compelled to acknowledge the authority 
of one mighty Sovereign, and to yield a re- 
luctant and temporary ſubmiſſion to the ter- 
rour of his arms. It alſo preſents us with 
4 of Philoſophers who have diſſemi- 
Vie nated 
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nated difcoveries of ſcience, and taught Gtems | 
of ethicks within the narrow circle of their 
diſciples. But to ſimplify the leading princi- 
ples of ſocial and religious obligation, to har- 


monize them in one comprehenſive plan, to 


accommodate them to the capacity of every in- 
dividual, and to propagate them by the gentle 
arts of perſuaſion, has never been the project 
of any Legiſlator, or of any Philoſopher. Such 
a deſign was as far above human ingenuity. to 
contrive, as ſurpaſſing human power to exe- 
cute, The Plan, and the Execution were re- 
ſerved for the Prince of Peace; and the final 
cauſe for which he condeſcended to be ſo em- 


= ployed, and for which ſuch eſſential changes 


have been made in the ſentiments of the moſt 
_ enlightened part of the globe, equally includes 

the Glory of God, and the een and. , 
nal Welfare of Mankind. * en Gove 


The obſtacles * which ge 
| firſt reception of Chriſtianity were ſo nume- | 
' rous atid formidable; and the human inftru- 
ments employed for its diffuſion ſo apparently 
weak and inſufficient, that a compariſon be- 
tween them will not only ſhew that the paſ- 
ions and oppoſition of man far from impeding 
the divine deſigns, may ultimately become the 
means of their Nee accompliſhment; but 

l 
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v fully demonſtrate the divine origin of 
Chriſtianity by diſplaying the powerful aſſiſt- 


ance which the Amin ſupplied for its * | 
ben. 7 | 


The imple We) Mliterate Fiſhermen of Ga- 
lilee and their Diſciples in converting a cor- 
rupted, were obliged alſo to propitiate an hoſ- 
tile world. They diſpelled the bigotry of the 
Jew, and confuted the cavils of the Philoſo- 
pher. Though aſperſed by the ſlander of the. 
malicious, and expoſed to the ſword of the 
powerful, in a ſhort period of time they in- 


duced multitudes of various Nations who were 


equally diſtinguiſhed by the peculiarity of their 
manners, and the diverſity of their language, to 
forſake the religion of their anceſtors. The 


converts whom they made deſerted ceremonies 


and inſtitutions which were defended by vi- 
gorous authority, ſanctified by remote age, and 
aſſociated with the moſt alluring gratification 
of the Paſſions. Their minds were purified as 
well as enlightened by the new Faith which 
they had embraced, and the incomparable ex- 
cellency of its precepts was viſible in the rapid 
growth of private virtues, and the gradual re- 

formation. 6E | mm enormities. 


| The Six grand Cauſes by which this Ke 
lution was Produced, were as extraordinary 
75 - — 
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in their nature, as ſalutary in their effects. 5 
On ſome occaſions, the divine aſſiſtance was 
vouchſafed to the firft chriſtians, and they 
were endued with the power of working Mi- 
racles. The exertions of the Apologiſts were 
ealled forth to vindicate the Profeſſors of the 
faith from flander, and to explain the nature 
and defign of their Religion. Inſpired by the 
moſt ardent zeal, the firſt Miſſionaries -tra- 


velled into various countries to_ſow the ſeeds 


of the goſpel. The fortitude of the moſt 
eminent Martyrs was brought to the ſevereſt 
trial by torture and by death. A peculiar 
form of Government was" eſtabliſhed in the 


infant church, and its inſtitutions were ac- 


= companied by that regularity of Manners, 

_ which as it was uniformly conſiſtent with the 
evangelical precepts, gave to thoſe precepts a 
powerful recommendation among the Gen- 
tiles, and left a bright example for the imita- 


tion ee W V 


ot all theſe various cauſes e 8 to 
prodyce one great effect, we ſhall ul conſider 
2 ee . ; | 


$ j 


5 That mc Powers were dee 6; 
ter the death of the Apoſtles, upon certain 
occaſions, is a truth apfel by the unani- 
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mous and ſucceſſive teſtimony of the Fathers 
_ down to the Reign of the Emperour Julian. 
The particular ſpecies of miracle which the 
fathers deſcribe as having been moſt frequently 
wrought, was the expulſion of Evil Spirits 
from the bodies of Men. If however it ſhould 
only be ſuppoſed that by demoniacal poſſeſ- 
ſions are repreſented thoſe diſeaſes which from 
their violent ſymptoms reſemble the influence 
. 0 evil ſpirits; ſuch a ſuppoſition can make 
no difference with _—_— to the os 


ere, 3 


20 


21 f or * no cl means of relies were 


employed, the inſtantaneous Recovery of the 


perſous afflicted, was altogether miraculous. 
Theſe wonderful interpoſitions of Providence 


are recorded too, not as traditionary tales or 
vague reports, but as events publickly known, 
and credibly atteſted. The fathers hold them 
forth as conſpicuous marks of the Truth of 
chriſtianity, and are ſo far from confining 
their narrations to the chriſtian communities 
who' might poſſibly be ſuſpected of too great 
a degree of credulity, that they confidently 
publiſh them to the Pagans. In their addreſ- 
ſes to Magiſtrates and to Emperours, they 
ſtate them as incontrovertible facts, when the 
detection of falſhood and the diſcovery of im- 
| Cc 3 poſture, | 
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poſture, would not only have ſunk he: cauſe 
which they wiſhed to promote in irretrievable 
diſcredit; but have expoſed them to the in- 
Jer and ven e of inſulted authority. 


Modern writers have ladulged fo ſheptich a 


5 diſpoſition, as to queſtion the probability of 
theſe miracles, or rather to deny that they ever 
were wrought. The ingenious Author of” the 
Life of” Cicero has employed the elaſſical pu- 


rity of, his ſtile, and the comprehenſive reach 


of his underſtanding; in the diſcuſſion bf this 
4 ſubject. We pay with chearfulneſs the tribute | 


of praiſe to his learning and abilities, but at 


the ſame time regret their miſapplication and 


abuſe. While endeavouring to demoliſh 'the | 
outworks of the Church, he obliquely glanced 


at the fortreſs itſelf, and while he laboured to 
invalidate the credit of the fathers, ſcemied 
careleſs of the effect which his arguments 
might ultimately produce upon the general 
evidences of revelation. His obſervations, if 
admitted in their obvious ſenſe, will lead to 
conſequences the moſt alarming to Chriſtiani- 
ty; for they tend to invalidate the certainty of 
all ſuch effects as exceed the common opera- 


tions of nature, and differ from all ſuch facts 
as are the daily objects of the ſenſes. Al- 


though he admit wth the — plauſibility | 


| of 
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of — the truth of the Ane of 
Chriſt and his Apoſtles, yet his arguments in- 
directly weaken their credit. He repreſents as 
a full and complete view of the poſſible va- 
riety which may exiſt in the works of God, 
only thoſe objects which our feeble intellect 
can comprehend, and our limited obſervation 
can ſupply. But by conſenting to ſuch a re- 
ſtriction as this we are led to adopt a principle 
as the reſult of daily experience, which even 

daily experience itſelf, as it opens a more ex- 
tenſive proſpect of the phenomena of Nature, 
and elucidates the hidden properties of Mat- 
ter, will rectify and in ſome caſes even viſibly 
gontradict. Such reaſoning would, moreover, 
confine the agency of the Deity within the 
parrow bounds of human preſcription, and 
would even arreſt the power of his arm when 
extended to diſplay itſelf in 5855 and e 
E wise deeds. 


11 wing thus i ina Pin manner affailed 
5 the credibility of the Facts, the author above 
mentioned next proceeds to attack the com- 
petency of the Witneſſes. Diſſatisfied with 

3 teſtimony of the honeſt, the ſincere, and 

the pious, he erects a fantaſtick ſtandard of 

- judgment, and ſeems to lay it down as an in- 

5 diſputable poſition, that the acuteneſs of a 
_ Ip critick 
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critick and the deliberation of a philoſopher 
are neceſſary to diſtinguiſh truth from falſ- 


hood, and that a witneſs who ſometimes be- 


trays the marks of credulity, is always weak 


and generally deceitful. But if ſuch principles 
be implicitely and indiſcriminately adopted, 


we ſhall contradi& our own mode of conduct 


in common life, in the courſe of which we 


expect not the greateſt poſſible degrees of cer- 
tainty, but determine and act upon high pro- 


-  bability. We ſhall inevitably be ſeduced into 
the moſt complete ſcepticiſm, and ſhall find 


ourſelves at a loſs for the proper authentica- 


tion of any facts. The exiſtence of Julius 


Cæſar, and the event of the battle of Actium 


will be involved in equal doubt, and expoſed to 


equal objections with the miracles of Hippy 


41 


11 t is moreover objected that the peat 


| fathers are filent relative to the continuance 


of miraculous powers, and thence it is inferred 


that no ſuch powers were wv pore 1 their 


N SBI: ton 910 
But upon a Sabel examination we e ſhall 
probably find that althou gh this ſubject forms 


nao direct and material part of their diſquiſi- | 
, Fe ſome Tight traces and occaſional in- 


timations 
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timations may be diſcovered ſufficient to abate 
the confidence of the objector, and make it 


more probable that miraculous powers were 


1 poſſeſſed at that time, than that they had ac- 
tually ceaſed in the church. Clement , Biſhop 


of Rome addreſſed his epiſtle to the church of | 


Corinth, and deſcribing the. proſperous and 
godly ſtate of the converts before an alarming 
diſſenſion had ariſen among them, expreſsly 
fays ©. that they were all endued with a plen- 
4 tiful effuſion of the Holy Spirit,” In what 
chat plentiful effuſion conſiſted, may be beſt 
underſtood from the particular deſcription = 
which St. Paul had not long before given of 
the various gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, that were 
_ imparted. to the — converts. They 
were endued with the ſupernatural power of 
{peaking various languages, of prophecying 
diſtant events, and healing diſcaſes. 
i ana | 
53 Ignatius i in 1 Epiſtle to the Philadelphians 
mentions a particular Revelation which had 
been made to himſelf; and in the ſuperſcrip- 
tion of his Epiſtle to the Smyrnæans, alludes 
to the ſpiritual gifts which they poſſeſſed. 
Dolycarp gr venerable. Biſhop of Smyrna 
congratulates the Church of the Philippians 
by declaring that «« God had bleſſed them with 
66 e good gift, that * had been: filled 
— C4 „ with : 
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« with hope and wen ex were deſtitute 
15 neren OO 1 
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If theſe 83 ſhould ſeem! to afford 
little aſſiſtance to diſprove the aſſertion, we 
wiſh not to overrate their force, or draw from 
them unwarrantable concluſions. Rather than 
attempt to torture them into a ſenſe which : 
may be thought harſh and overſtrained. we 
will admit the fact to be as it is ſtated; and 
conſider what advantage the opponent can 
| — a conceſſion eee 

PH. II H To She 2 
510 51 b: 111011 200 
Many Weibl. may by oli in ade iNew/. 

: nt itſelf, in which miracles are not 
mentioned, even at the preeiſe period . 5 

they are known to have been actually per 

formed. The 2d Epiſtle to the n 

the Epiſtles to. the Philippians, Coloſſians, to 

Titus, to Philemon, and the Hebrews . are 

univerſally ſilent upon the ſubject, during the 

time that St. Paul and the other Apoſtles are 
acknowledged to have exerciſed, and commu: ; 
nicated thoſe powers. The inference therefore 
which is drawn from this negative argument 
is inconſequential, and cannot be allowed. to 
have any force whatever. It proves only that 
where the immediate view of the writer was... 
9. ta 
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to inculcate ſome didactic or to defend ſome 
ſpeculative propoſition, he either ſaw no ne- 
ceſſity, or felt no deſire to mingle a narrative 
| of 7 with the ae of Wa 


21 477 


. a . to Allie the credit of the W : 
of the ſecond century they are accuſed of 
maintaining vague and abſurd traditions.” Juſ- 
tin Martyr, Irenæus and Athenagoras are af- 
firmed to have been unanimous in embracing 
ſuch frivolous doctrines as the approach of 
the Millenium; the Tranſlation of Enoch into 
the Paradiſe of Adam; the Production of De- 
mons from Angels and Women; and the Old 
Age of Chriſt; and hence we are told it fol- 
| lows that they are not to be credited when 
————— continuance af on mam N 
nn 463 38, 1138 | 2 W 


bog 


2 the Gioſt e we y venture © Without 
inenrrimgethe cenſure of precipitate petulance 
to doubt the truth of the aſſertion. By what 
proof is the unanimity of theſe fathers upon 
the points in queſtion eſtabliſhed ? The great- 
eſt diligence, in the peruſal of their works will 
ou _—_ be op nt to make the — 


"Athabaporas' in his Embaſſy for thie chriſ- 
tians and in his Treatiſe on the Reſurrection, 
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is ii — the ſubject of the Millenium. 
Juſtim Martyr in his exhortation to the Greeks, 
in his Apologies, and in his Dialogues, as well 
as Athenagoras, neither mentions the Old Age 
of Chriſt, nor the Tranſlation of Enoch: nor 
does Irenæus in any paſſage of his confutation 
of Hereſies, expreſsly aſſert that — (Wane 
| Appen of i and — 


How 850 it is fair to . — matters 1 
of opinion to matters of fact is a ſubject 
not ſufficiently conſidered by the objector. 
An inconcluſive reaſoner, may ſtill be a com- 
petent witneſs. Now even if we ſuppoſe 
the judgment of theſe fathers to have been 

ever ſo unequal to the determination of ab- 
ſtruſe points, to the interpretation of the 
difficulties of ſcripture, or to the develope- 
ment of its myſteries, how can ſuch a defect 
be an impeachment of their Veracity ? They | 
may, notwithſtanding, be credible relaters of 
_ thoſe things which either immediately o- 
curred to their own obſervation, or were con- 
veyed to them by the workers of the miracles 
in queſtion, by the ſpectators, or by the per- 
ſons for whoſe benefit they were performed. 
The Apoſtles themſelves were ſometimes re- 
markable for miſapprehenſion of the diſcourſes 
of our Lord. They required the moſt obvious 
parables to be — to them, and they 
miſtook 
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miſtook the alluſion of their Maſter to th 
leaven of the Phariſees for an alluſion to thg 


means of ordinary ſubſiſtence. Vet ſuch in- 


ſtances diminiſh not our veneration for them 


as the Hiſtorians of the Son of God. Nor by 


parity of reaſoning, ought ſuch inſtances to 
leflen the credit of the fathers who immedi- 
ately ſucceeded them. The ſentiments, there- 
fore, which we may entertain reſpecting their 


opinions, and their evidence, ought to be kept 


diſtinct; by which means a deciſion will be 
made, more juſt to them, and more conſiſtent 
with candour and impartiality. To exclude 
their evidence to miracles becauſe they erred 
in the interpretation of dubious texts, is nearly 
as unwarrantable, as to declare a witneſs diſ- 
qualified to appear in a judicial proceeding, 


becauſe he does not ſatisfactorily explain the 


15 ane of an intricate law of his wont. 


Heise it Mans to follow as a neceſſary Co- 
rollary, that as theſe fathers are competent 
witneſſes, their atteſtations either muſt be op- 
poſed by contradictory enn or ou 1 to 
| nnn S235! 


8 the: pee of the. ages 
nious Middleton, whoſe cavils we have en- 
een to e the H. 3 of the de- 


cline 
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cine and fall of the Roman Empire derived his 
odjections againſt the miraculous, powers ſub- 
7 ſequent to the time of the A poſtles. He has, 
it muſt be confeſſed, given 3 ;embelliſh- 
ment, but has added little weight to the ar- 
guments of his great Maſter. He aſks what 
period of time is fixed for the ceſſation of mi- 
racles, and how are we to account for the in- 
ſenſibility of the chriſtians who _ lived, ta 
uren a een Croft offs bas 
F111 291 oft” i 5110p 2191 
hy The btn nj — be ald to b 
with reſpect to our belief, when we can no 
longer obtain ſatisfactory evidence of their 
continuation. The cloſe of the reign of the 
Emperour Julian is the period at which that 
evidence begins to fail. Since about that time 
we diſcover, or imagine we diſcover eauſes for 
ſuſpicion, we may be allowed to ſuſpend our 
belief, and to make our deductions from the 
imperfect evidence which ſucceeds. For this 
ſtate of mind the learned Origen prepares us, 
by remarking that in the Apoſtolical age mi- 
racles were frequent; that in the ſucceeding 
century their number conſiderably decreaſed ; 
and that in the third century only a few 
traces e of. 1 eee e inter 


eee 2b 


Similar 
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Similar to the remarks of Origen! are the 
bfarvarions of Euſebius at a later period. The 


ſentiments of Jerom and Chryſoſtom although 


not perfectly conſiſtent with themſelves will 


enable us to come to a determination. Somes 
times they explicitely aſſert that the extraor- 
dinary gifts of the ſpirit were imparted in the 
early ages, and were gradually withdrawn as 


chriſtianity was more extenſively propagated 


and the flouriſhing ſtate of the church leſs and 


leſs required ſuch ſupport. Sometimes they 


give partictlar relations of miracles performed, 

even in their own days; they confeſs however 
that the genuineneſs of them was doubted; the 
fame of them was not ſo extenſively ſpread 
abroad, and they were not recommended with 
ſuch authority as to be received without heſi- 


tation even by believers themſelves” As no 


ſuch doubts are expreſſed relative to thoſe of 
the earlier ages, a clear diſtinction is marked 
_ out which amounts to an indirect acknow- 


ledgement of preceding miracles, or at leaſt a 


ſtrong preſumption in favour of their exiſtence. 
The-chriſtians had for ſome time been atten- 


tive to the gradual change which was taking 


place in the interpoſitions of Providence; and 
ſo far were they from being inſenſible or care- 
Tels, that op n the decreaſe and the 

bp celle 


- 
rr r 9 8 — 
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ceflation, with ſufficient accuracy ts „ a 
. . * mee _ 


£7 4 
fm 3111 


bugs Event happened in BY middle o& PAR 
fourth Century, which may perhaps not im- 
properly be thought to have cloſed the fcene 
of theſe extraordinary interpoſitions. The 
conduct which produced it was marked by 
ſingularity of enterprize, and confidence of 
ſucceſs; and its conſequences were in the 
greateſt degree wonderful and tremendous, 
they difplayed a ſignal proof of the temerity i 
of Man, and of the manifeſt and pn 
* a God. | 


"Meditating the infliction of a ul ee 
on chriſtianity, the Emperour Julian deter- 
mined to rebuild the temple at Jeruſalem, 
and to reſtore the ancient rites of Judaical 
Worſhip. His heart was elated with the vain 
imagination of fruſtrating the Predictions of 
Chriſt. But the Almighty who gave the Law - 
in Thunder from Mount Sinai, and diſperſed 
the rebellious Iſraelites in conformity with 
the propheſies of his Son, fully manifeſted his 
power to demonſtrate the truth of revelation. 

A ſudden Earthquake ſwallowed up the foun- 
dations of the new Edifice, and flames aſ- 
| cended 1 in vaſt columns to the blazing firma- 
| | ment. 5 
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ment of Heaven. The moſt fierce and un- 
conquerable of the elements was made the 
inſtrument of divine indignation. All the ma- 
terials for the building were deſtroyed, and 
many of the workmen were deprived of life. 
Thoſe who eſcaped, bore on their bodies the 
deep marks of the ſcorching fire; and: the 
ground on which the temple ſtood, for many 
years retained the diſmal . of ruin and 
e . f | 
os W oo 4 08 of this anda; in- 
terpoſition be required, our appeal may be 
made to the univerſal voice of the eccleſiaſtical 
writers. Some of them lived near the ſpot, 
others derived their information from thoſe 
who had viſited it. The teſtimony ef the 
adverſaries to chriſtianity is equally ſtrong. 
Ammianus Marcellinus the friend and com- 
panion of Julian, a writer equally remarkable 
for his learning, candour and impartiality, 
gives a circumſtantial detail of the event. In 
dark and ambiguous terms, the Emperour 
himſelf alludes to it. A learned Rabbi of the 
fifteenth century, who appears to have col- 
lected his materials from Jewiſh traditions, 
records it; and even the Hiftorian' of the de- 
cline and fall of the Roman Empire, although 
bis "attampity with ſtubborn * to linva- 
lidate 


a peculiar kind, as it was the immediate ope- 
tervention of human means; and conſequentiyß f 


whether of the dif] r, or acknowledged 


— — — bene, 1 1 be 
1 ann — er 3 mak 


veracity of the divine prediction. << Jeruſalem 
* ſhall be trodden-down by the Gentiles, until 


While the Heathen furiouſly raged and dl. 
PVeapie imagined a vain tbing. The peric 


| 
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 hidate ſome of its proofs, and inſinuates a want 
partial authorities, is compelled not only 
to acknowledge the general fact, but many of 


Fo — circumſtances — it was 


Ru \ 
& © Nl 


„„ 


ration of the Supreme Being, without the in- 


that it differs materially from other miracles 


claſs. 1 | Wo LED £ £55 2613 1 
R 2212 0 2 . 
. ;objefion we. are prepared . 
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| This v was a Sands eee of the 


<« the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled.” The 
decree went forth, and the powers of Heaven 
and Earth were combined to eſtabliſh i 


of — ordained by the — was 


not 
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not yet arrived, and therefore vain was the 
attempt of man to haſten its approach. Upon 
the ſame immoveable baſis was built that 
remarkable promiſe which our Lord made to 
his diſciples, before his aſcenſion to heaven: 
— theſe figns ſhall follow them who believe; in 
my name they ſhall caft out devils; they ſhall 
ſpeak with new tongues ; they ſhall take up fer- 


pente, and they drink any deadly thing it 
fall not burt them; they ſhall lay nn on . 


fe, *. _ ng recover. 


DANN ner 3 

| That much powers were not Wande to be 
imparted to the apoſtles only, is evident from 
the context; as the promiſe refers to thoſe 
vrho ſhould believe in conſequence of their 
preaching, without any preciſe limitation as 
to time, or exception as to perſons. This aſ- 


ſiſtance was firſt given to the Corinthian f 
Church to which St. Paul ſent directions for i 
the proper regulation of miraculous endow-. 
— James likewiſe in his catholickk © & | 


epiſtle, recommends the prayers of the Elders 
of he's and the performance of a ce- 
monial rite as certain means to produce the 
n the ſick. Such examples by fur- 
niſhing a probable argument for the commu- 
W een powers to different ſo- 
Lene hn cieties 
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cCieties of chriſtians, confirm . _— « 
| the fathers.” 988 | 
ME un 10 2219] 
From confidering i the nature . of Aaken as 
being not a contradiction of the great laws of 
nature, but only a deviation from the ordinary 
courſe of Providence for ſome falntary end, 
and from obſerving that the Deity can extend 
his power not merely to the performance of 
them himſelf, but to the performance of them 
likewiſe by the agency of mankind ; there 
ariſes no abſurdity from the ſuppoſition, that 
ſome of the primitive chriſtians were em- 
_ ployed for that purpoſe. In the earlieſt ages, 
when the church was in a low and perſecuted 
ſtate, when its adherents had no wordly com- 
fort to ſupport their drooping ſpirits, and ani- 
mate their faith; there ſeems to have been a 
neceſſity ſufficient to call for this divine afſfiſ- 
tance. So that although we are willing to 
concur with the adverſaries of the fathers, in 
cenſuring their vague repreſentations of events 
which ought to have been related in cireun- 
ſtantial details; yet we are juſtifſied in aſſert- 
ing, in direct oppoſition to their cavils, that 
the objections, brought from the ſilence of 
the apoſtolical writers, are inconcluſive; and 
that the unanimous by of the count 


Wot os and 
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and thid century deſerves to be received with- 


out heſitation, unleſs we violate the firſt prin. 


ciples of hiſtorical credit. We admit, more - 
over, that the interpolition of heaven to pre- 
vent, Julian from. rebuilding the Temple at 
Jeruſalem, was the cloſe of miraculous opera- 
tions for the eſtabliſhment of chriſtianity ; and 
that the promiſes of Chriſt himſelf, the ex- 


ample of the church of Corinth, and the di- 


regions of, St. Paul and of St. James, confirm 
and illuſtrate the general argument. 
| 7313 ot 5081 

The zuſtneſs 3 the propriety of theſe 
nein be may be inferred, in ſome degree, 
from the conceſſions of thoſe who appear moſt 


unfavourable to the ſubje&. For tbe Author of 


the Inguiry into the miraculous powers, at the 


conclußon of his controverſy, found himſelf 


o cloſely;, preſſed by the arguments of his 
learned, and able opponents, that he. changed 
the ground of conteſt. | Inſtead of perſiſting in 
the ungualified denial of an occaſional diſplay 


of ſupernatural gifts by any of the carlieſt | 


chriſtians, which was the leading principle of 
his firſt work, he maintained and only main- 
tained in his laſt diſſertation, that there was 


no ſtanding power in the church which ena- 


bled her members to perform miracles on 
ö whatever occaſions they pleaſed. This ma- 


D 2 85 nifeſt 
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nifeſt equivocation was an indir WO IP IE 
tedgement of a defeat, and was a ſignal -proof 


that if ſuch only was the object of his diligent 
inveſtigations, his learning and his talents had 


been unprofitably exhauſted in combating a = 


poſition, which even the moſt bigotted friend 
to chriſtian ene had never ſtood for 8 fo 
defend. 311 0 5 Urs . 


1e or +1 £ 


The Utility o of ROE Ip in \ the propagation - 


of the goſpel, ſeems to be ſo obvious, that it 
requires not to be enlarged upon. We might 


at firſt conclude that they were calculated to 


ſucceed where every argument failed. For if 
the precepts of the goſpel were too pure to 
engage the minds of the ignorant, and the 


uncultivated; if its rewards were too refined 


and ſublime to warm their affections; a mi- 
racle was a proof of a divine revelation which 
was at once calculated to vanquiſh prejudice, 


and to flaſh conviction in the eyes of the ſpec- 


tator. If the dead man was raiſed, or the ſick 
were inſtantaneouſly healed, Bigotry we ſhould 
ſuppoſe muſt therefore have deſerted her idols 
to embrace the croſs of Chriſt, and Perſecu- 
tion dropping her ſword, muſt have fallen 


proftrate to adore that Bein 8 who nne 


ſuch _ to men. 


. 


But 


3 
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But proper reflections on the diſpoſition of 
| Wt and the teſtimony of evangelical and 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, will rectify this amuſing 
theory. The effects of miracles might be 
tranſient, and as it ſometimes happens with 
reſpect to the more rare phenomena of nature 
might leave no laſting impreſſion on the mind. 
Our Saviour too often experienced in the Jews 
a ſtubborneſs of prejudice, which reluctantly 
gave way to the force of his mighty works. 
His diſciples were obliged to contend with 
equal difficulties among the inhabitants of 
other nations. The Pagans attributed mira- 
cles to the operation of magick, and refuſed 
their aſſent to them, when urged as an evi- 
dence of a divine revelation. As the idolatrous 
prieſts pretended that ſupernatural effects were 
produced by the interpoſition of their Gods, 
ſo the diſtinction between true and falſe mira- 
cles was liable to be confounded; and the en- 
quirer after truth from a latent ſuſpicion of 
fraud even in the moſt ſpecious, might have 
recourſe to ſome other proof to fix his choice 
of a religious perſuaſion. Among the authen- 
tick inſtances of divine interpoſition, ſeveral 
were of a private nature, and were more im- 
mediately deſigned for the conſolation of indi- 
viduals, or tlie ſupport of particular congre- 
gations. Theſe and ſimilar cauſes conſpired 
D 3 we 
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we may ſup poſe, to prevent that wonderful and 
laſting effect of miracles which a diſplay of 
ets more frequent and more conſpicuous 
than that which is recorded by the fathers of 
wy — muſt neceſſarily have produced. 


Let us now paſs on to conſider the Hethiod 


that was adopted, and the arguments that 
were adduced by the earlieſt vindicators of 


chriſtianity, to make the true nature of their x 


The Ayiologies & the inithel Gai 


1388 no leſs calculated to prove the zeal and 


ſincerity of their reſpective authors, than to 


vindicate the honour of their religion. Chriſ- 
tianity for a long period of time after its firſt 
appearance in the world, was aſperſed by the 
virulence of defamation, and oppreſſed by the 


inſolence of power. The edicts of emperours 
gave a ſanction to the moſt unjuſtifiable pro- 


J ceedings againſt its followers, and incited the 


bigotted multitude to kindle the flames of per- 


ſecution. Theſe eventful fcenes were equally 


calculated to try the patience of the humble 
and uncomplaining, and to rouſe the courage, 
and call forth the the abilities of the intrepid 
and the learned. In the firſt rank of the 
* of che Faith we ſee. St. Peter 
coming 


coming forth to rectify the miſconceptions of 
the Jews, and to declare the nature of the ner 
diſpenſation. We likewiſe behold St. Paul in- 
ſpired with more than mortal boldneſs, whilſt 
he unfolded the awful ſcene of a future judg- 
ment to the trembling Felix. Upon occaſions 
almoſt equally perilous, Juſtin Martyr and 
Athenagoras, two of the moſt eminent con- 
verts from the ſchools of the philoſophers in 
the ſecond century, followed theſe illuſtrious 
examples. From their apologies we find that 
they combated ſlander with the weapons of 
truth, that they exhibited the rules of their 
conduct as they are recorded in the goſpel, and 
deſcribed with the warmth of charity, and the 
conſciouſneſs of rectitude the virtues of their 
chriſtian. contemporaries. With the earneſt 
neſs of men who were ſinking under the 
weight of perſecution they ſolicit the indul- 
gence of that religious toleration which was 
freely allowed by the Roman Emperours to all 
the reſt of their ſubjects. 
Ihe works of many eminent men who diſ- 
tinguiſhed themſelves in the fame manner, 
are unhappily loſt. There is one conſolation, 
however, which may in ſome degree compen- 
Fate for the misfortune, ſince the diligence of 
Euſebius has reſcued their names and ſome | 
04 fragments 
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fragments of their works from ohlivien . Qua- 
dratus Biſhop of Athens, Ariſtides the Philo- 
ſopher, Melito Biſhop, of Sardis,, Apollinaris 
Biſhop of Hierapolis, and Miltiades. preſented | 
their vindications of chriſtianity reſpectively to 
Adrian, Aurelian, and Commodus. The fre- 
quency of ſuch applications i in ſucceſſive reigns, 
is both a proof of the depreſſed and injured 
late of chriſtianity, and of the opinion preva- 
lent i in the different periods of time when theſe 
| writers pleaded its cauſe, that their labours. 
would produce a proper effect by diſpelling 
the prejudices of its enemies, and that the 


Emperours were not im ee ce W 
the voice of truth, 


70} OD 


Theſe carlieſt PESKY of cee have 
not eſcaped the ſevere animadverſions of the- 
Hiſtorian of the decline and fall of the Roman 


Empire. He laments with pretended concern 
the ſcantineſs of their talents, and complains 
of the miſapplication of their arguments to 
improper ſubjects. He aſſerts that they ex 


5 poſe with ſuperfluous wit and Aerea 
Fo: extravagance of  Polytheiſry,” „ Ant: 50 10 


"4 \ = 0 0? 


Now, the 5 ſyſtem of PolytheiGn was 

the offspring of fiction, and derived its ſupport 

e and aud. "Ne. -obſtacles - 
could 
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could more p ywerfully retard the proprels of 
truth. The Juſtre of evangelical light and the 
corruption of idolatrous darkneſs could not 
maintain a divided empire over the minds of 
men. The altar of Jupiter and the ſtandard 
of the Croſs could not be erected on the ſame 
place. Por what concord hath Chrift' with 
Belial? And what agreement hath the tem- 
ple of God with Idols? The prejudices of | 
education,” the general habits of life, and the 
1 fervour of the paſſions all united to plead in — 4 
flavour of rites and ceremonies which were 
| cloſely connected with the purſuit of the 
groſſeſt ſenſuality. In what more important IF 
or more neceſſary ſervice, therefore, could the 4 
advocates for chriſtianity be employed, than in — 
demoliſhing the fabrick of Paganiſm, in order 
that ren! mi 2 be  _ upon its 
ruins wh 


= | Whatever might be the incredulity which 

che more enlightened Gentiles ſecretly enter- —— 

: tained, their external reſpect for their religion 
- = wasa formidable impediment to the progreſs 
= of the faith; as it rivetted more cloſely the 
Chains of vulgar ſuperſtition. The magiſ- 


. MH trates, however deep their diſſimulation might 
be, preſerved at leaſt the appearance of devo- 
- tion frem x motives of policy 3 and the philoſo- 


phers 
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phers too prudent to make an oſtentatious diſ- 
play of their ſceptical tenets, ptofeſſed the 
_ fame ſpecious veneration for the Gods of their 
country. The keeneſs of wit was therefore by 
the chriſtian moſt judiciouſly directed againſt 
ſttzhe motley maſs of Polytheiſm which was ſo 
artfully countenanced by the united examples | 
of the wiſe and the powerful. The force of | 
eloquence was as properly employed in ex- | 
poſing the plauſible tales of a popular mytho- 
logy,: and-in recommending the doctrines and 
= ne, of a ow and — . | 
- The Hiſtorian next proceeds to nd the 
5 en becauſe they inſiſt much more 
* ſtrongly on the predictions which announ- 
s ced, than on the miracles which en 
* nied the appearance of the Meſſfiah. 5 5 


tri is ſomewhat doubtful how far the fact is 
correctly ſtated, and if it be correctly ſtated; 
how far the practiſe itſelf is unjuſtifiable. 
Juſtin Martyr, fully ſenſible of the powerful 
effect which the repreſentation of miracles was 
calculated to produce, appealed to the Roman 
regiſters which contained a full account of the 
moſt remarkable tranſactions of our Lord. An 
additional proof that the miracles of Chriſt 
were well Enden ariſes from conſidering the 
labours of the . advocates for chriſ- 
| | tianity 


tte learned Biſhop of Athens, delivered an ele- 
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tianity. A ſhort time before Juſtin addreſſed 
his apology to Antoninus Pius; Quadratus, 


gant oration to Adrian; in which he particu- 5 
larly inſiſted upon the miracles performed by i 
our Lord. He repreſented that they were not | 
of ſhort duration, like the impoſtures which 5 
charm the eye of credulity with a momentary | 
deluſion, and produce no permanent effects. | 
Their duration was not merely limited to the | 
period' of our Lord's continuance on earth, 

but laſted for a ſufficient time to give the 

fulleſt proof of their reality and efficaciouſneſs. 

He confirms the truth of his aſſertions by ap- 

pealing to a fact which was open to common 

_ enquiry. He aſſures the Emperour that ſome 

perſons who had experienced the miraculous 

influence of the power of Chriſt in healing the 

fick and raiſing the dead, had even ſurvived 

. aum that age. 1 


Me Since the evidence of nel had been 
diſplayed on a recent occaſion, it would have 
been ſuperfluous for Juſtin Martyr to have 
| reſted the proofs of chriſtianity upon that 
ground alone, when they might be ſtrongly 
eſtabliſhed upon another. The evidence of 
prophecy is fo clear and conclufive, that it 
bad I be queſtioned how far the 
R | proofs 
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proofs'drawn from miracles, . to ſuper- 
ſede it. The Old Teſtament contains a long 


ſeries of predictions which are gradually en- 
larged with more particular circumſtances, 


and pointed with more ſtriking and appro- 
Priate reference to a moſt extraordinary event 
recorded in the goſpels. Like rays of light 
proceeding from different points they all con- 


verge in the ſame focus. The Hiſtory of 


Chriſt related by the evangeliſts is an exact 
copy of the prophecies, in which not only the 
proportion and the outlines are unifbrfily pre- 
ſerved, but the ſtriking reſemblante of ebery 


feature, and the peculiar effect of every ex- 


preſſion are faithfully delineated: A prophecy 
is indeed a more refined and philoſophical 
proof] becauſe it appeals to the judgment 

Which delights in the compariſon of general 
deſeriptions and particular circumſtariees with 


the event which they anticipate. A miracle is 


more liable to the cavils of doubt; becauſe 
the poſſibility of its exiſtence may be difputed, ; 
it may be attributed to the artifice of fraud, 
or the agency of demons. A miraele reſts for 
its confirmation upon the evidence of men, 


but a prophecy when fulfilled, may be ſaid hand 


— the immediate evidence of God himſe 
k with the pa- 


The Ethiopian Eunuch ſtru 


thetic ig of Taiah expreſſed an eager 


curioſity 
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curioſity to know to what , perſon, they pro- 
perly referred. Great was his aſtoniſhment, 


and inſtantaneous his converſion when Philip 


held up to him the picture of the Redeemer, 

as their compleat and illuſtrious counterpart. 
Our Saviour himſelf appeals not leſs frequent- 
ly to the prophets, for an atteſtation of his 


divine miſſion, than to his miracles; and ſeems 


to intimate that an inattention to the former, 
immediately led to the rejection of the latter; 


Dor M they believe not Moſes and the Pro- 
pbete, neither will _ be te wing | 
one roſe from the 2 ne Lawd 


75 TH. 188 


| Exctuſive 10 a propriety 1 —— : 


courſe to prophetical evidence conſidered ; in 


itſelf ;. there are other reaſons which juſtify: 
the introduction of ſuch proof ariſing from 
the genius and diſpoſition of the Romans. 
Their eagerneſs to explore the events of futu- 
rity may be collected from the invectives of 
their ſatyriſts, the cenſures of their philoſo-— 
phers, and the narratives of their hiſtorians. 
They practiſed the arts of divination with ar- 


dour, and applied themſelves with blind cre- 


dulity to the occult ſtudies of magick and aſ- 
trology. The myſterious volume of the Sibyl, 
ſuppoſed to contain the deſtined revolutions of 
the ls was preſerved with the greateſt: 


T EVETEnce 
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— Serie: capitol, and conſulted in all 
emergencies of the ſtate. This attachment to 
the predictions which it contained was im- 
proved to great advantage by the moſt cele- 
brated of their poets in a beautiful anticipation 
| of the happineſs ordained to ſucceed the ap- 
proaching birth of the Son of Jupiter;q: If the 
| „ was delighted with 
2:ftelicity which ſhould ſucceed: — | 
nioniof the: golden age, and with the return of 
Aſtriea to the earth; with what affoniſnment 
might their minds be impreſſed when they 
were guided to thoſe ancient writers who fore - 
told 3 ſtate of the world at the ad- 
Uian, the eſtabliſhment of his 
ſpiritual and otra kingdom, and the wide 
extent of his dominion. Even their oπαn ex- 
perience could convince them in ſome degree 
withwhat exactneſs theſe ſplendid deſcriptions 
hat correſponded with the event. The ad- 
vuance of chriſtianity from an obſeure city of 
| Syria to the metropolis of the empire, and its 
rapid diffuſion through the provinces, formed 
an object too ſingular and too conſpicuous to 
den the publick notice. A perſuaſion which 
was prevalent at that time contributed like- 
wiſe to juſtify the conduct of the apologiſts 
and to awaken an attention to the works of 
ee <raas For it was s generally believed 
{115 U . that 
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« that the antient ſacerdotal volumes had fore 
* told that the Eaſt ſhould have the preemi- 
<« ence, and that thoſe who came from Ju- 

— _— en the wha ey | 


de bs i: 
1 t . . upon the beit that 
i the ſubjects of theſe Apologies are unreaſonably 
cenſured, ſince: they were well calculated to 
filence the clamour and abate the rage of the 
_ Pagans. They moreover excited curioſity to 
inquire into the nature of a religion whoſe 
profeſſors had been ſo injuriouſly treated, and 
thus greatly contributed to the converſion of 
enen mankind. 


N 1 Dr C7 {7 8. 4 


k 


- Whilſt thinApologite were exertin g their ta- 
lents to oonfute calumny and prevent perſecu⸗ 
tion, the chriſtian Miſſionaries were more ac- 
_ engaged in RE the: new. e, 

e een e. A Nickel 

ot the fidelity with which the ons 
cuted the final injunction of their divine Maſ- 
ter to proclaim to every land the glad tidings 
of the goſpel, we may form the beſt judgment 
from the inſpired records. Neither dangers, 
nor hardſhips deterred: them. from any exertion 
which: contributed to the glory of God by the 
diffuſion 
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diffuſion of the goſpel of his Son. The flea 
dineſs of their conduct, and the ardour of 
their zeal are beſt ſeen in the effects of that 
conduct and of that zeal on the various coun- 
tries to which they travelled, and tlie multi- 
tudes of different nations whom they conver- 
ted. The firſt advances towards extending the 
| knowledge of the new diſpenſation beyond 


Judæa, were made by Philip the Deacon, who : 


met with the greateſt encouragement to pro- 
ſecute his labours in the converſion of the Sa- 
maritans, and the inhabitants of the ſhores of 
Cæſarea. The diſciples who were driven from 
Jeruſalem when the perſecution raged after 
the martyrdom of St. Stephen, converted their 
flight into an occaſion of triumph, by planting 
the goſpel i in the opulent coaſts' of Phœnicia, 
and in the fertile iſland of Paphos; and in 
laying the foundation of the antient and re- 
nowned church of Antioch. The labours of 
St. Paul and of St. Barnabas are recorded with 
ſufficient particularity to diſplay the unabating 
vigour of their perſeverance, and the wide ex- 
tent of their travels. The "progreſs of the 
great apoſtle of the Gentiles ako indeed be 
traced from the banks of the Euphrates, to 
the metropolis of the Roman world. The ce- 
lebrated cities of Damaſcus, Epheſus, Corinth, 
and — by the — and the reſpecta- 
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a ity. ; of their converts, bore teſtimony to his 
— 2 25 — 1 the moſt authen tick 
evidence of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, that after St. 


AS * »& 


Peter had with the aſſiſtance of St. Paul eſta- 


bliſhed a church at Rome; he directed his 
attention to thoſe Jews who were diſperſed 
throughout various provinces of Aſia. St. 
Mark planted chriſtianity i in Egypt, and the 
coaſts. of the Ægean ſea were diſtinguiſhed by 
the preaching of St. John who fixed his reſi- 
dence at Epheſus, where he compoſed... his 
goſpel. At this period, the 3 effectual 
means were taken to diſengage habit and pre- 
judice from the popular ſuperſtitions of Paga- 


niſm, to correct their impurities, and to give 
them a more becoming and more honourable 


employment in the ſervice of chriſtianity. St. 
John founded the catechetical ſchool of Ephe- 
ſus, St. Mark that of Alexandria, and Poly- 
carp that of Smyrna. Here the ſeeds of the 
goſpel Were firſt ſown in the young and duc- 
tile mind, before the propenſities of more ma- 


ture age had. obſtructed their growth. The 


difficulties . which might have accompanied 


inſtruction merely private were leflened both _ - 
to the teachers and their diſciples; and the 


de of Tucceeting ages has only ſerved 
E to 
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to confirm the conſummate wiſdom and atility 
of theſe apoſtolical eſtabliſhments, by diſplay- 
ing more fully the advantages of e piety 
and * enen 


From theſe ——_— accounts it is highly 
probable that even within half a century from 
the death of our Lord, his religion was diſſe- 
minated over all the Eaftern part of the Ro- 
man Empire. The period of the converſion 
of the Weſtern provinces is enveloped, in 

great obſcurity, as well as the particular 

| hiſtory of thoſe miffionaries, who piouſly un- 
 dertook and accompliſhed it. By the dim 
| light however which is thrown upon this 
ſubject by the Eccleſiaſtical, Writers we diſ- 
tinguiſh the names of Pothinus and Irenzus, 
who travelled from Aſia into Gaul, and there 
eſtabliſhed the churches of Vienne and Lyons : 
which were in the reign of Adrian moſt emi- 
nently diſtinguiſhed by the faith and fortitude 
of their martyrs. In the reign of the Empe- 
rour Adrian many other ſucceſſors of the apo- 
ſtles viſited remote countries, where they ei- 
ther confirmed the churches already con- 
verted, or made new proſelytes to the faith. 
From the high antiquity of ſome verſions 
particularly the Italic, the Syriac and the - 
ene we "Y _— conclude that they 
left 
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left copies of the ſcriptures with their con- 
verts, and thus furniſhed the means not only 
of diffuſing the knowledge of chriſtianity, but 
of delivering it down in its original purity to 
n ages. 


In the primitive Miſſionary we may con- 
template the greateſt reſolution productive of 
the moſt aſſiduous and painful exertions. Im- 

preſſed by the deepeſt ſenſe of duty, and eager 

to diffuſe that divine light of revelation which 


burned with undiminiſhed heat in his own 


breaſt, he diſengaged himſelf from the ſtrong 
attachments to his native country, and went 
forth to convert an idolatrous world. As his 


life was devoted to the intereſts of his feligion, 


all the cauſes by which its pains were aggrava- 


ted, or its continuance ſhortened, were ſtript 


their terrour. His imagination preſetited to 


him the ſcourge, the rack, and the croſs, yet ' 


was his reſolution unſhaken by the apprehen- 
| fions of perſecution and death. At the loud 
and ſolemn calls of duty he was looſened even 
from the ties of confanguinity ; and with a 
ſpirit not-leſs dignified than that of the Ro- 


man Heroe, he ſuffered principle to predomi- 
nate over affection, turned aſide from the tears 


of friendſhip, and was even deaf to the tender 
ETON of love. The bright object of 
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his ambition was not the barren praiſe of in- 
flexible conſtancy, but the crown of immortal 
happineſs. The dangers of travel, the preca- 
riouſneſs of ſubſiſtence, the perfidy of pre- 

tended friends, and the violence of open ene- 
mies were in his eſtimation no more than light 
afflictions which endure for a moment. Loſt 


in the ſolitude of the wilderneſs, expoſed to 


the tempeſts of the ocean, or aſſailed by the 
outrage of the multitude, he was not deſtitute 
and forfaken, for the Almighty was his guide, 


and his comforter. - With patience” he ſaw: the 


frowns of the great, and heard the ſcoffs of 
the vulgar. He proclaimed with the unſhaken 
confidenee of truth, the wondrous tidings of the 

new diſpenſation, and exhorted a guilty race to 
repentance and amendment. Elate with the 
_ accompliſhment of his pious taſk, in bringing 
many ſheep to the fold of Chriſt, he gloried 
- amid the flames of mew ns and een 
out his _ with j Joe 


The Goſpel purſued i its PER wary! An 
thoſe regions, in which the Roman conqueſts | 
had prepared the way. Yet the victorious 
_ progreſs which was made by the arms of the 
moſt warlike people in the univerſe, in the 
courſe of a thouſand years, was equalled,” or 


ne exceeded, 858 the chriſtian religion in 
two 
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two centuries. - From Judea it conveyed the 


bleſſings of life and immortality to the moſt 


remote countries, and reſembled the Nile, 
which riſing from a diſtant and obſcure ſource, 
gradually overflows vaſt provinces, and ferti- 
Uzes oy foil which is watered wy its n 


There is no {abject which ſeems to * 
inſpired the early fathers with ſuch exultation, 


or which they deſcribe with more lively co- | 


lours of eloquence, than the general diffuſion 


of the goſpel. It was highly gratifying to 


their devout minds to obſerve, that the ſpiri- 
tual comfort which they enjoyed, was com- 


municated to others; and that the extent of 
the faith was correſpondent with the declara- 


tions of prophecy. From the glowing repre- 
ſentations of Tertullian we collect that not 


more than a century and a half had elapſed 


from the aſcenſion of Chriſt, when the follow=- 
ers of his religion might be found among all 
ranks of ſociety ; in all cities and villages; in 
the ſenate, in the camp, and the palace; in the 
vaſt regions. of Afia, on the coaſts of Africa, 
in the provinces of Gaul, Germany and Spain; 
in the parts of Britain inacceſſible to hoſtile 
arms; and in countries much more remote 
from the metropolis of the Roman world. 
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The Hiſtorian of the decline and fall of the 
Roman Empire ſeems to labour with much ſo. 


licitude to confine primitive chriſtianity within 


the narroweſt limits. Whilſt he makes a par- 


tial allowance for the exaggeration of Pliny, 
relative to the number of chriſtians in Bithy- | 
nia; he condemns a ſimilar exaggeration of 
Juſtin Martyr as too precipitate and partial. 


It is the part of candour to allow the fame in- 


dulgence to both, and to recolle& that the 


paſſions of both might be ſo highly inflamed 
by the different motives of prejudice and fear, 


as to produce a deſcription not ſtrictly con- 
ſiſtent with truth. When the fathers expa- 


tiate upon the wide extent. of chriſtianity, they 
aſſume a licentiouſneſs of deſcription, which 
is not uncommon among the antient writers, 


of confounding the Roman Empire with the 
whole habitable earth. It is however ſome 
what remarkable, that even from thoſe records 
which the Hiſtorian eſteems the moſt indiſ- 
putable and authentick, we may find expreſ- 


ſions to countenance, if not to juſtify the re- 


preſentations of the fathers. The warm de- 
clamation of Juſtin Martyr and of Tertullian, 


the energetick narrative of Euſebius, and the 
exact parallel drawn by Chryſoſtom between 


the Pagans and the Chriſtians, derive very 


7 ene e from the expreſs declara- 


| done 
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tions of Suetonius, Tacitus, Pliny, Lucian, 
and. Rape. 


In chas tracing the progreſs of the goſpel | 
and eſtimating the zeal of its firſt preachers, 
_ a melancholy reflection naturally ariſes in the 
mind. The countries in which the faith was 
firſt promulgated, retain at preſent very im- 
perfect marks of its antient diffuſion. The 
rich provinces of Afia Minor and Syria, which 
have been long expoſed to the deſpotiſm of 
the Ottoman Princes, exhibit only in venera» 
ble ruins the antient edifices of magnificence 
and devotion. Moft of the ſeven cities im- 
mortalized by the writer of the Apocalypſe, 
diſcover no. remaining veſtiges to gratify the 
eye of the pious traveller. In Damaſcus, re- 
nowned in ſacred hiſtory for the converſion of 
the great Apoſtle of the Gentiles, a Turkiſh 
Moſque is erected amid the ruins of a Chriſ- 
tian Church. Jeruſalem itſelf, the theatre of 
the ſtupendous and mighty works of the Son 
of God, exiſts only as as a monument of the 
rapacity and extortion of its infidel tyrants. 
Even in that holy place where rending rocks 
and opening graves atteſted the dignity of an 
expiring Redeemer, The proud creſcent of 
Mahomet is diſplayed over the Pee ban- 
ner of the Croſs. {nth 
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Of this triumphant aſcendancy the hiſtory 
of the middle ages can ſufficiently explain to 
us the cauſes. The degenerate chriſtians cor- 
rupted that faith which they were bound to 
have kept unſullied ; they introduced thoſe 
ſuperſtitious rites which they ought to have 
_ deſpiſed, and indulged in all thoſe vices, which 
it was their duty to avoid. Hence the ſceptre 
| departed from them, and hence the wolves 
were e to _—_ the fold of Chriſt, 


But if chriſtianity has bank ivvlved i in the 
great revolutions of empire, the ſeat of her. 
dominion 1s not deſtroyed, but removed. Her 
ſound has gone forth into lands which were 
unknown to the primitive preachers. The 
vaſt regions of the north of Europe have been 
long added to the kingdoms of the Mefhah. 
In a world unknown to the antients, the 
wide extended ſhores of America have received 
the religion, as well as the civilization, of the 
European coloniſts. The commerce of the 
Eaſt has afforded an opportunity, which the 
patrons of a moſt pious inſtitution have em- 
braced, and the coaſts of Malabar can atteſt - 

the ſucceſsful labours i their Miſſionaries, | 


Thus: the eee which chriſtianity | 


has made in ſome places, are abundantly more 
than 
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than a counterbalance for her depreſſed ſtate 
in others; and thus the evidence of its divine 
origin is eſtabliſhed, by the confirmation of 


the prophecies which declare that no power 


ſhould be able to effect its ſubverſion. Ob- 
ſcure to man are the events of futurity, and 
veiled in awful myſtery are the councils of the 


Moſt High; yet from. the goodneſs of the 


Almighty, and the wiſdom of his diſpenſa- 


tions, we may venture to conclude, that the 
goſpel will in ſome future age, be preached in 


all the world. 


Tv t perieds 


and pious mind wiſhes to extend its eager | 


view, and feels the moſt ſublime gratification 
by anticipating the immenſe addition which 
will be made. to human happineſs, both tem- 
poral and eternal, when the follower of Ma- 


homet, the diſciple of Brama, and the vo- 
tary of Confucius, with every worſhipper of 


every Idol, ſhall bow with equal veneration at 


the name of Jeſus; and when the Chriſtian 


Religion, like the bright luminary of day, ſhall 
diffuſe its auſpicious influence over the whole 


race of Mankind. 
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JAZ Aan 1. 19. 


They ſhall Abr ad thee, but 4 ſhall not 
prevail againſt thee ; for I am with thee, 
A the Lora, to deliver thee. 


N the — of ee hiſtory we 
are often ſurprized by obſerving, that men 

have exiſted ſo ignorant of the human mind. 
as to imagine that its operations can be con- 
trouled by violence. The ſcourge of oppreſ- 
ſſion and the ſword of tyranny may indeed 
have very powerful effects over the outward 
actions, and may awe the wretch who is ex- 
poſed to them, into ſullen acquieſcence, or 
reluctant filence. But the free born ſoul is 
ſubject to no ſuch reſtraints ; for amidſt the 


ſeyereſt oppreſſion, it exerts the boldeſt ener- 


| gies of thought, and triumphs even in the 
nis of torture. 
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Compulſion eventually defeats its own pur- 
poſe, and either forces the object of its re- 


ſentment to wear the temporary maſk. of hy- 
pocriſy, or excites that reſtleſs and determined 


reſiſtance of the will which no force can ſub- 


due. To ſoothe the mind into compliance by 
the gentle arts of perſuaſion, and to allure it 


by the flattering proſpect of advantage, is eaſy 


and practicable; but to reſtrain its inclinations 


by violence, or to implant opinions repugnant 
to its judgment is not leſs impoſſible, than to 
arreſt the flight of the winged lightning; or 


to imprint a durable mark upon the ſurface of 
the ocean. | : : 


Such are the reflections which naturally ariſe 
in our minds, on conſidering the folly of Per- 


ſecution. That the meek profeſſors of a pure 
and peaceful religion ſhould have ever been 


expoſed to its fury, may, abſtractedly conſi- 


dered, be a juſt ſubject of wonder. The in- 
offenſiveneſs of its inſtitutions and the benevo- 
lence of its principles, gave it the faireſt title 


to ſecurity and protection. Vet the reception 
it firſt met with, was far diſſerent; for as a 
proof how much the beſt gift of heaven to 
mankind was undervalued, the chriſtians of 


the three firſt centuries were engaged in almoſt 
a continual ſtruggle, _— oppreſſion” and 
| 2 * 


That | 
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That we may be enabled to 4 the more 
. idea of this intereſting ſubject, it will 
be proper to ſurvey, the cauſes of the perſe- 
cutions, the conduct of the martyrs, and the 
effects of their fortitude. 


Whilft the chriſtian religion was effectually 
making its progreſs through various parts of 
the world, it became an object of ſufficient 
magnitude and importance, to attract the at- 
tention of the Roman government. When 
firſt ſuperficially noticed in the metropolis of 
the empire, it was confounded with Judaiſm, 
and excited only the deriſion of the vulgar, 
and the contempt of the learned, and the 
powerful. As ſoon however as the zeal of the 
chriſtians in making converts, and the ſimple 
ceremonies of their worſhip had diſtinguiſhed 
them from the adherents to the Moſaical law, 
they were expoſed to the moſt cruel and moſt 
unmerited puniſhments. On confidering the 
character of Nero, it can excite no furprize to 
obſerve that the firſt perſecution raged in his 
ſanguinary reign. Chriſtianity. recorded the 
event as an honour to her cauſe, that the firſt 

Emperour who deſtroyed her votaries, was the 
inceſſant foe of exalted merit. For the im- 
puted conflagration of Rome, of which he was 
himſelf the inſidious aund unfeeling author, 
| they 
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7 they were condemned to the moſt horrid tor- 
tures, that ingenious malice could contrive. 
Their dreadful execution began that long and 
melancholy catalogue of martyrs which like 


the myſtick ſcroll of the prophet was inſcribed, 
within and without, with lamentation , and 


A and WOE. 


The boaſted PESOS of the antient 000 


c reſpeing religious worſhip, muſt be under- 


| ſtood to have exiſted only under certain re- 


ſtrictions. The inhabitants of different nations 
enjoyed the liberty of ſerving their reſpec- 


tive deities without moleſtation, or reſtraint. 


Hence the chriſtians, in their apologies, com- 
plain of the injuſtice of their enemies, in not 
allowing them the common liberty of tolera- 


tion, which was granted to all the reſt of the 


world. But when once this privilege paſſed 


its preſcribed limits, and thoſe who held ſuch 
tenets as differed from the received opinions 
of the public, began to propagate them; they 


became the objects of public animoſity and 


ſevere puniſhment. Many philoſophers, whoſe 


free opinions tended to undermine the common 
veneration for the gods of their country were 

| doomed either to exile or to death. This was 
the cauſe of the proſcription of Diagoras, and 


_ vince” 3 of the oak -of Socrates. 
| The 
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foreign rites. with fcrupulous precaution, and 


the religious ceremonies of other countries, 
particularly thofe of Agypt and Judæa. We 
mult therefore have recourſe to the general 
manners of antiquity to account for their pre- 
judices againſt chriſtianity, and muſt impute 
the leading cauſe of perſecution to the zeal 
z of the chriſtians. in making converts from 


nen x 


the chriſtians exprefled the greateſt abhorrence 
of idolatry. They not only abſtained with un- 
remitting care from the participation of its 
rites, but embraced every occaſion to expoſe 
the prophaneneſs of them, and to gain proſe- 
lytes. to the truth. Their zealous conduct ap- 
peared highly criminal in the eyes of the bi- 


apprehenſive that the number of the converts 


the religious eſtabliſhment of the ftate was 
| ROPE: to x be too intimately connected with 


its 


The Romans adopting an 3 law of 
Athens guarded againſt the introduction of 
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in various periods of their hiſtory, rouſed the 
vigilance of the magiſtrate to prevent their 
diffuſion. Tiberius prohibited the exerciſe of 


Urged by Us pureſt motives of conſbicars | 


gotted magiſtrates, who ſaw the new religion 
Increaſe with alarming rapidity, and were 


would endanger the publick peace. Moreover | 


danger, on being informed that a multitude 
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its political conſtitution not to receive a vio- 
lent convulſion, if this bold innovation Was 


ſuffered to n with 3 im . 
91 


The 8 of the — 8 were 
n groundleſs, but more plauſible, When 


excited either by the frequency of the chriſtian 


aſſemblies, or the ſecret manner in which they 


ſociations of their ſubjects with ſo much jea- 
louſy and ſuſpicion, that they were ſtrictly 


prohibited, even when holden for purpoſes the 
moſt inoffenſive and ſalutary. As the meetings 


of the chriſtians were confounded with factious 


and diſorderly ſocieties, they were Feprarr to 


ee __ nee ue GAS e ee 


To avoid. interru dann Ann met eder 


durin g the ſilence of the night, or at the dawn 


of the day. Their choice of ſuch unſeaſonable 


hours for their devotions gave great alarm to 
the Romans, ſince the laws from the founda- 


tion of the republick, had ſtrictly forbidden 
nocturnal meetings. In the celebration of the 
Bacchanalian rites, with which the chriſtian 


aſſemblies on account of their external ap- 


pearance might poſſibly be confounded, the 
Senate was alarmed with apprehenfions of 


WAS 
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was often convened in the ſeaſon of darkneſs 
and repoſe. The baptiſmal vow likewiſe, gave 
no ſmall cauſe for ſuſpicion, as it was liable 
to be interpreted into an oath of criminal 
ſecrecy, and a ratification of treaſonable de- 


_ 


That a —_ 05 n ik of 


Jefus ſhould be miſtaken for the abetters of 
edition, is an evident proof with what a ſu- 


perficial glance the jealous Roman ſurveyed 


their aſſemblies. His fears of their defigns 


were vain, and his ignorance of their conduct 
was inexcuſable. Had he carefully examined 

their ſimple rites, and harmleſs tranſactions, 
he would doubtleſs have paſſed a more equi- 


table judgment, and rather have imputed their 


conduct to the deluſions of pitiable fanaticiſm, 
than to the machinations of a malignant and 


deeſtructive ſuperſtition.— He knew not what 
iſirit they were of. They met not to drain 


the bowl of intemperance, or to indulge the | 


exceſſes of licentiouſneſs ; but to break the 
ſacred bread of the Euchariſt, and renew their 
_ reſolutions of purity and holineſs. They were 
_ convened not to fan the flames of inſurrection 
or meditate dark and ſubtle ſtratagems againſt 
the State; but to invoke the Moſt High for 
N nee, of the Emperour, and pay the 


tribute 
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tribute of adoration and. prayer to the Prince 
of Peace. ö 


Whilſt they were d elt in 
their conduct and ſteady in their loyalty, their 
enemies meditated a deciſive blow againſt their 
reputation, by devoting their moral character 
to the moſt heinous infamy. The calumnies 
which were induſtriouſly reported, probably 
took their riſe frem the ſuperficial remarks. 
and obſervations of thoſe, who had been pre- 
ent at the celebration of the ſacraments. The 
ceremony employed in the immerſion of the 
infant, and the diſtribution of the conſecrated 
elements were aggravated by the inventive 
genius of ſcandal into the licentious indul- 
gences of the orgies of Bacchus, and the hor- 
rid and inhuman banquet of Atreus. The 
dliligence of the earlieſt apologiſts was there- 
fore rouſed to confute, and in ſome degree to 
retort this infamous and glaring imputation; 
and the developement of its falſhood failed not 
to acquire new honour to the church, by in- 
troducing and warranting the delineation of 
her virtues. e 


" To the 4 0 regen bent of Trajan we 
are indebted for an invaluable teſtimony rela- 


tive to the — church. By the converts 
| of 
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of Bithynia, he was made acquainted with the 
princi iples of their faith, and the ceremonies 
of their worſhip. Although convinced by the 
cleareſt evidence, that the aſperſions which 
had been thrown upon them were whiolly 
groundleſs, he ſcrupled not to aſſert in his ce- 
lebrated Epiſtle to the Emperour that what- 
ever Was the nature of their confeſſion, yet 
: their inflexible obſtinacy and ſtubborneſs de- 
ſeryed to be puniſhed. Diſſatisfied with the 
2 aſſeverations of numbers who declared the in- 
offenſive purpoſes for which their aſſemblies 
| were convened, he heſitated not to put two 
| 1 to the torture in order to draw 
Wh a confeſſion of ſome imagined guilt. : 


; F rom a a ſo enlightened by learn- 
1 ing, fo converſant with mankind, and ſo com- 
; pliant upon all other occaſions with the dic- 
tates of philanthropy, we naturally expect 
: more candid deciſions, and more mild beha- 
: viour. This inconſiſtency with his general 
; conduct and ſentiments is yet more peculiarly 
riking g. if it be conſidered, that the ſame. 
virtues which were exerciſed in the adherence 
of the pious to their principles, were the 
ſubjects of admiration and applauſe, when ex- 
emplified in the illuſtrious characters of antient 
heroes and patriots. The partial and I inconli- 
B'S + derate 
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lie Pliny denied to the followers of Chriſt, 
that praiſe, and that eſtimation, which, as a 
Roman, he muſt neceſſarily feel for the exul- 
ting patience of Mutius, the inflexible reſolu- 
tion of Regulus, and the unconquerable ne 
of Cato. 


Our candour wiſhes to throw a veil over 
the failings of an illuſtrious character. We 
look however in vain for even a partial juſtifi- 
cation of Pliny, unleſs we impute his conduct 
to the inveterate prejudices of the times in 
which he lived, or to the apprehenſions'of 'a 
conſcientious magiſtrate, who by exceſſive ſo- 
licitude to diſcharge his duty, is ſometimes 


hurried i into acts of flagrant injuſtice. . 


5 "Ty additional reaſon for the perſecution ar 
the chriſtians reſulted from their oonduct upon 
ſome occaſions being interpreted into perſonal 
diſreſpect to the Emperour. To his name in 
all ſeaſons of publick feſtivity, libations were | 

made, and in his praiſe, congratulatory Tongs 
were com poſed. Theſe honours were accom- 
| panied by rites, ſimilar to thoſe which were 
performed to the Deities themſelves. Hence 
as the chriſtians refuſed to join in this pro- 
phane flattery, the invocation of the Imperial 


name was adopted, as a ſnare for their loyalty, 
and 


i 
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| and a teſt of their abjurating A refuſal to 
comply was interpreted into an avowal of 


| | complicated guilt, and furniſhed a plauſible 


pretext for puniſhing them not only as ſub- 
vertors of the national religion, but as enemies 
of the ſupreme. and eſtabliſhed authority. 


The ſeverity of the Edicts enacted againſt 
them varied according to the temper and paſ—- 
ſions of the different Emperours. Under the 


cruel Nero and the puſillanimous Domitian, 


they were rigorous and ſanguinary. The partial 


clemency of Trajan checked indeed the fury 
of perſecution ; but left the chriſtians expoſed 
to the malice of informers. Marcus Antoni- 
nus the philoſopher liſtened with credulity to 
the calumnies thrown upon the chriſtians by 
their enemies, and the effects of his ſeverity 
were felt from the more ſouthern provinces of 
France to the moſt diſtant cities of Aſia Mi- 
nor. Although the laws were often ſilent, yet 
they were not always repealed. Hence the 
interval of perſecution far from becoming a 
ſtate of tranquillity, was a ſeaſon of awful 
expectation and anxious fear. A temporary 
calm was no ſecurity againſt the return of 


more violent ſtorms. The church was kept 


in a continual ſtate of alarm, and enjoyed no 


permanent repoſe until the reign of Com- 
| 5 wo DO modus, 
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FF I when the flames of popular hg were 
at leaſt mitigated, if not extinguiſhe and 
when peace reigned for ſome time, in all the, 
churches of the world. 7 


he „ of the Imperial elles 
were calamitous and deplorable. As often as 
they were enacted, the rage of perſecution was 
let looſe, and her way was marked with blood. 
The furious multitude were inſtigated by t 
ſuperſtitious prieſts, and the ſelfiſh 11 to 
' Whom. the worſhip of Idols was a ſource. of 
ſubſiſtence and wealth. Often when aſſembled 
to view the publick games, they demanded, 
with loud and tumultuous acclamations, a ſa- ä 
crifice. to their inſulted Gods; and crou led 
the ſpatious amphitheatre, to ſee the innocent 
* expoſed to the * of the word, the 


P72 Sx 


ce — þ emu, was taken for A & * : 
« though they were puniſhed in the fi ght of 
men, yet was their hope full of immorta- 
* lity. As they have been chaſtiſed they tha ll 
be greatly rewarded, for God proved them 
« and found them worthy for himſelf. As 
gold in the furnace hath 4 tried them, and 
40 reccived them as a burn} offering,” 
Thas 
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| Thus are we led on to conſider in the ſe- 

cond place the behaviour of the primitive 
martyrs in the alt trying ſcenes 4 their ſuf- 
ferings. = - 


Whilſt the moſt eminent and reſpeQable 
adherents to the faith, were devoted to pub- 
lick executions, the obſcure condition of com- 
mon cenverts was generally the cauſe of their 
ſafety. The Romans adopted the policy of 
Tarquin, and concluded that by dooming the 
leaders of the riſing ſect to death, the energy 
and ſpirit of its inſtitutions might effectually 
be broken. No plan it muſt be confeſſed 
could promiſe with greater hopes of ſucceſs its 
complete ruin and extinction. The perſecu- 
tors ſeemed to think chat by depriviug piety 
of her brighteſt ornaments, and moſt firm 
ſupports, they ſhould - ſtrike terror into the 
whole body of chriſtians ; and either drive 
them to inſtant. hw ons or TER apo- 
ſtacy. 


Such were . vain and A es hopes 
which were formed from the condemnation of 
Ignatius Biſhop of Antioch, Polycarp Biſhop 
of Smyrna, and Juſtin, who, with an empha- 
tical alluſion to his unmerited fate, was deno- 


x 
* 


Fa Ami- 


minated the Martyr. 
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A minute account of their pious lives and 
exemplary. deaths has been ably and repeatedly 
given by various writers. To tranſcribe the 
particulars of their narrations, is altogether 
unneceſſary, as they form the moſt ſtriking and 
moſt obvions parts of the antient maaregidlo- 
gies. It may be more proper on the- preſent 
_ occaſion to exhibit the leading principles of 
their conduct, and to place their behaviour in 
that point of view, which is moſt conſiſtent _ 
with the impartiality of truth, and moſt apo: 
_— of Me edification. | 

4} 
1 They were e adduated by wa 
| Gn motives of duty, and expired in the con- 
feſſion of the ſame faith. A firm conviction 
that the bold avowal of chriſtianity was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to diſplay their fincerity, and 
ſecure their eternal happineſs, made them riſe 
ſuperior to every wordly conſideration. Their 
behaviour was equally remote from the enthu- - 
ſiaſm of bigotted zeal, and the raſhneſs of ob- 
ſtinate folly. They diſdained to facrifice the 
argent love of their divine Maſter to the al- 
lurements of the world. No offers of impuni- 
ty, no threats of malice, no proſpect of tempo- 
ral advantage diverted them from the ſtraight 
though thorny path of duty. To temporize 
” by ſervile conceſſion, or timid retractation Was 


equally 


= 
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equally repugnant-to their integrity, inconſiſ- 
tent with their reſolutions, and injurious to 
the honour of their cauſe. Supported by the 
animating ſuccour of the divine grace, they 
roſe ſuperiour to the fears and the tortures of 
untimely and agonizing diſſolution. They con- 
ſidered their light afflictions as duſt in the ba- 
lance; and with pious confidence, and ardent 
deſire looked up to the author and | finiſher of 
their faith, for the nn crown of im- 
mortality. | | 


On reviewing the conduct of Palycarp and 
of Juſtin Martyr we commiſerate their ſuf- 
ferings, and admire their firmneſs. The lan- 
guage of their profeſſions was temperate and 
chaſtiſed, and their conduct in the laſt trying 
ſcenes of life was in every reſpect diſpaſſionate 
and heroick. In the epiſtles of Ignatius are 
found more ardent effuſions of zeal: he ex- 
preſſes his eagerneſs to ſuffer death, and re- 
queſts the Roman converts not to deſire his 
deliverance, nor to intercede with the magiſ- 
trates for his diſcharge. | 


To the Hiſtorian of the decline and fall of 
the Roman Empire ſuch fervour for martyr- 
dom appears unnatural and cenfurable. But 
let the zealous ſpirit of the Apoſtolical times 

1 = be 
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be ee as well as the ſuffering late of 

of chriſtianity, and the ardent temper of Ig- 
natius. The deſire of immortality was the 
ruling piallion of his mind, and hurried him 
into expreſſions of rapture and impatience. 
Fis enthuſiaſtic ardour ſo far from reſulting 
from a cenſurable motive aroſe from an exceſs 
of virtue. He was ſteadfaſtly and unalterably 
determined to perſevere unto the end, and to 
crown a long life of unſhaken fidelity with a 
magnanimous death. He ſought not offi- 
ciouſly the occaſion of ſuffering ; but when 
the accompliſhment of his ſentence approach- 
ed, he even diſconcerted the malice of his 
enemies, and encreaſed the confidence of his 
friends by converting that event into a ſubject 
of pious exultation. He panted for that cloſe 
of his life from which Socrates in circum- 

ſtances not difſimilar, donned to ſhrink. 5 


The gen Trajan intended to inflict ; 
the deepeſt wound on chriſtianity, by devoting 
to publick execution one of its moſt eminent 
Paſtors. It may be concluded therefore, that 


the interceſſion _ of the Roman converts for 


the deliverance of I gnatius would have been 
vain and fruitleſs. Had their application been 
_ ſucceſsful, the favour obtained by it would 
have been totally repugnant to his principles as 
well | 
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well as his wiſhes; ſince he looked forward 
to his approaching ſufferings as the neceffary 
trial of his conſtancy, and the true and une 
quivocal teſt of his faith. The proſpect of 
heavenly bliſs, which was the end and the 
reward of his perſeverance, made the means : 
appear not only tolerable, but attracting; not 

only to be endured with patience, but to be 


5 anticipated with rapture. St. Peter, by whom 


Ignatius was initiated into the ſervice of the 
church, had not long before ſealed the truth 
of the goſpel with his blood. St. Paul had 
made Rome, and probably the ſame amphi= 
theatre in which Ignatius was to be expoſed 
to lions, the ſcene of his laſt ſufferings.” The 
Apoſtle of the Gentiles on a ſimilar occaſion, 
calmed the grief of his friends, and ſilenced 
their pathetic remonſtrances, when they fore- 
boded the fatal conſequences of his journey to 
Jeruſalem. Animated rather than depreſſed by 
the impending trial of his fortitude and ſince- 
rity, he zealouſly expreſſed his readineſs not 
only to ſubmit to the rigours of impriſonment, 
but to endure the pains of death in order to 
promote the cauſe of chriſtianity. Moreover, 
the diſciples of our Lord after their diſmiſſion 
from the Jewiſh aſſembly had converted their 
ignominious treatment into a ſubject of joy 
and congratulation. Theſe examples therefore 

were 


were too recent, and too applicable to his own 
ſituation not to make the deepeſt; impreſſion 
on the mind of Ignatius. Hence he was in- 
ſpired with ſacred emulation, and was encou- 
raged to extend his eager views to that mar- 
tyrdom which he wiſhed to participate with 
his great and holy predeceſſors, in full aſſu- 
rance of participating with them alſo, its 
tranſoendent and immortal rewards. 


H. 0 the a edis Gs by 1 
tius may ſeem to exceed the bounds of calm 
and quiet reſignation, they are by no means 
ſingular. Amidſt the multitude of ſimilar in- 
ſtances with which later monuments of eccle- 
fliaſtical antiquity abound, our attention is firſt 
directed to the conduct of Cyprian and Baſil. 
Their expreſſions, on approaching the ſpot. 
which was deſtined for their execution, were 
the dictates of joy, rather than of grief. Their 
death, like that of Ignatius, far: from being 
attended with indications of tame dejection, or 
ſullen acquieſcence, wore the dignified air of 
"As e | . 


5 The elegant Author of the inquiry into the 
miraculous powers of the church has repre- 
ſented that the Martyrs were encouraged by 
peculiar, incentives to bear their harſh ſen- 

| tences 5 
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| tences with patience and even with joy; be- 
cauſe they were animated by the expectation 
that earthly glory would crown their afflic= 
tions; that their memory would be celebrated 
by panegyrical orations, and annual feſtivals; 
that the greateſt veneration would be paid to 
their reliques; and that the merit of their 
ſufferings would be a ſufficient expiation of 
fin. Now as no traces are to be found of ſuch 
expectations in the works of the earlieſt fa- 
thers, which our plan has led us to conſult ; | 
it ſeems more juſt and more neceſſary to de- 
velope thoſe principles of action which we 
may conclude with _ contig to 1008 
influenced their conduct. Ach 

He whoſe mind is 0 impreſſed with 
the deſcription of the ſufferings of the early 
Martyrs, aggravated as thoſe ſufferings were, 
in many inſtances, by all the tortures of i inge- 
nious cruelty ; and endured at the ſame time 
with the moſt unruffled compoſure ; will ea- 
fly admit, that their extraordinary fortitude 

aroſe from the immediate ſupport of the divine 
grace. He may be led to expreſs his opinion 
11 the orgs, Du train of OVER | 


There exiſts in man hh inherent love of 
life, which is fo deeply engraven by the hand 
To es | of 


of nature, that it ſeems to form an eſſential 
part of the ſoul. Self preſervation, is the fun- 
damental law of our being; it is the paſſion 
Which precedes every other in the order of 
utility, and is implanted by the Creator, as : 
the root, from which every ſocial and ad 
2 obligation neceſſarily 1] _ ngs. 
However ſtrong this principle may be, and 
however uniformly it might be ſuppoſed to 
operate in every ſtate of kus the page of 
hiſtory and the authentic relation of credible 
witneſſes exhibit to us various inſtances in 
_ which it is ſometimes counteracted and ver- 
come. The antient inhabitants of northern 
Europe ſought death with ardent eagerneſs in 
the field of battle, or welcomed its approach 
in the decline of age with expreſſions of ſavage 
Joy. The follower of Brama to ſhun the Wea-. 
riſome decay of lingering ſickneſs anticipates 
the hour of death, and devotes himſelf to the 
flames. The Indian remains unmoved amid 
the dreadful preparations: for his lingering, exe- 
cution, and defies in the agonies of torture the 
ingenious cruelty of his foes. The Gentoo 
with ſteady pace and unaltered look aſcends 
the funeral pile and beoomes a will 8 ante 
to her nnn huſband. 0% 9 | 


In 
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In theſe caſes we behold the effect of na- 
tional cuſtom and inveterate habit. Such ſelf 
devoted victims were trained up from their 

birth to the contemplation of ſpectacles of 
torture and of death; and their perpetual oc- 
eurrence operating upon a general obduracy of 
manners and temper prepared the way for the 
min 8 euer of life. 


2G (eee the ſituation and cir- 
cumſtances, of the early Martyr, his caſe will 
appear to be widely different: he was gene- 
rally taken from the eminent ranks of chriſ- 
tians; he was born in an enlightened country; 
his diſpoſition and education inclined him 
more neceſſarily to the allurements of eaſe and 
peace; unlike the ſavage he was a ſtranger to 
ſcenes of turbulence and blood, and unaccuſ- 
tomed to ſituations that called for vigorous 
exertion, or unremitting and hardy activity; 
his mind was actuated by keen ſenſibility, 
Which is a quality that never exiſts in a bar- 

_ barous ſtate of ſociety; he was alive to all the 
exquiſite endearments of ſocial life, and at- 
tached to the world by all thoſe tender ties of 
friendſhip and of affection which hold the 
heart in the moſt permanent captivity. Hence 
aroſe a conteſt between the love of God and 
: love of Lite ; between the = COT of con- 


ſcience, 
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ſcience, and the calls of affection; between 
the claims of rigid duty, and the expoſtula- 


tions of violated nature. Nothing leſs there- 
fore than a divine interference ſeems capable 
of terminating the dubious conteſt, and of 


making religion triumphant over the reluo- 
tance of humanity, and the Reſp attrae- 


tions of the world. i an ae 


2 Moreover, Aendern of youth, and the 


delicacy of the female ſex were frequently ex- 


poſed to the ſame puniſhments. They turned 
from the faſcinating pleaſures of the world, 


and met their fate with the ſame unruffled 


compoſure, which diſtinguiſhed the victims 
of more mature experience. The conduct of 


Blandina among the Martyrs of Lyons and 


Vienne, was as conſpicuous and exemplary as 
that of the venerable Pothinus. As the ſame 
temper of mind actuated all the ſufferers, 
without diſtinction of ſex or age; it becomes 


more neceſſary to advert to a principle, which 
from the energy of its effect, and the extent, 


and the uniformity of its operation, will ob- 


_— account for ſuch heroick behaviour. 


- The N ſuccour which gave tot 
and confidence to the firſt chriſtians was by 
no means confined to them. It was — 
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diplayed whenever the nnn and affiſ- 

tance vouchſafed to the faithful, were equally 
inſtrumental to the glory of the chriſtian 
cauſe. The mercy of the Almighty was 
_ equally propitious to thoſe whoſe conduct was 
uniformly diſtinguiſned by rational piety, and 
whoſe unremitting zeal prompted them to 
contend earneſtly for the faith. For evident 
| inſtances of ſimilar aſſiſtance the pious reader 
of the martyrologies will proceed to appeal to 
the hiſtory of our own country. He will ſtill 
continue to maintain that when the Demon of 
Papiſtical bigotry raged, and the fires of ſu- 
perſtition blazed in every part of Britain, the 
aſſertors of the proteſtant faith received pow- 


erful ſupport from on high. TO this au- 


ſpicious ſource his gratitude will attribute 
the inflexible conſtancy of Hooper, the un- 
ruffled ſerenity of Rogers, and the reanimated 
zeal of Cranmer. Nor when he looks back to 

the tranſactions of bigotry which occur in the 
annals of Oxford, will he think that any other 
adequate cauſe can be aſſigned for the digni- 
: hed reſi Saaten of Ridley, and Latimer. 


Jn ho divine ate there appears 
| moſt aſſuredly to be nothing repugnant to the 
| declarations. of ſcripture ; nothing that offers 
an affront to the powers of reaſon : ſo far 

A. from 
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from it, the ſuppoſition is ſtrictly conſiſtent 
with the predictions and promiſes of our Lord, 
who graciouſly diſplayed the glory of his divine 
perſon, to animate St. Stephen when ſinking 
under the violence of his murderers. The 
particular attention of Providence, to virtue in 
diſtreſs, was a tenet which reflected honour 
on the principles of antient philoſophy. With- 
out diſtruſting the firmneſs of the ground on 
which the general hypotheſis reſts, the caviller 
may be challenged to prove that ſuch an in- 
terpoſition is in any degree derogatory from 
the honour of the Supreme Being. For he 
cannot have the hardineſs to aſſert that it is at 
all inconſiſtent with the goodneſs and mercy 
of God, to ſuccour his faithful ſervants in the 
moſt momentous and trying conflicts of life; 
more eſpecially, at a time when thoſe mo- 
mentous and trying conflicts were undergone 

in atteſtation to that truth, which even his 
beloved Son died to eſtabliſh. 


But however eager the reader of the mar- 
tyrologies may be, to eſtabliſh his ſentiments. 
in the minds of others ; he muſt not precipi- 
tately urge his favourite hypotheſis, as an in- 

diſputable truth. Conſidered as a conjecture, 
it derives ſome probability from the extraordi- 
nary nature of the chriſtian diſpenſation itſelf, 


as 
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as well as from the extraordinary difficulties, 
which its advocates were forced to encounter. 
But the evidence for it, is leſs complete and 
leſs ſtriking than might have been expected. 
The deficiency in this reſpe& may lead many 
into a different train of thinking, and a diffe- 
rent mode of accounting for the courage of 
ths ane 5 


eb may impute it to the full conviction 
with which the martyrs were impreſſed of the 
goodneſs of their cauſe; to their certain hope 
of immediate happineſs ; to their reluctance to 
retract from the profeſſion they had ſolemnly 
made; to the approbation of their own con- 
ſcience, and to their deſire of following the ex- 
ample of their predeceſſors, and of leaving an 
e example to poſterity. 


> The ſuppoſitions which we have attempted 
to ſtate, have a certain degree of evidence and 
probability to ſupport them. The adoption of 
either muſt ultimately depend upon particular 
modes of education, and particular trains of 
thinking. He who views the providence of 
the Almighty preſiding over every part of the 
world, and ſometimes more immediately in- 
terpoſing his arm to ſupport his diſtreſſed ſer- 
Yants; will ea oy embrace the former. He 

| >= 2- who 
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who is an advocate for the dignity of unaſſiſted 
reaſon, and aſſerts the unconquerable ſtrength 
of human reſolutian, . will not fail to eſpouſe 
the latter. 


Theſe arguments naturally lead us, in the 
third place, to conſider the Effects produced 
by the fortitude of the martyrs. 


Their conduct was einen conducive to 
the diffuſion of chriſtianity. The people, after 
viewing repeated executions of the faithful, far 
from adopting the ſentiments of informers and 
perſecutors, were impreſſed with juſt indigna- 
tion and exceſſive horror at their unrelenting 
malice. The tender emotions of pity to the ſuf⸗ 

ferers were excited in their breaſts, and a ſtrong 
inclination was awakened to aſk what principles 
had inſpired them with ſuch undaunted he- 
roiſm. The compaſſion of the multitude ren- 
dered them curious, and their curioſity became 
the happy cauſe of their converſion. Thus 
was the conſummate wiſdom of the divine de- 
crees exemplified in the wayward and precipi- 
tate folly of man. The ſanguinary meaſures | 
adopted to extirpate the new religion, operated 
as the means of its more rapid diffuſion ; and 
the church, far from ſinking under her re- 


+ peated loſſes, W * the number 


of 
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of her proſelytes. She reſembled the fruitful 


vine, which from the defalcation of ſome 


branches, produces more rich and more abun- 
dant fruit. 


Nor did the number of her ſons only 


encreaſe, but their reſpectability alſo. From 
the patience of the ſuffering chriſtians the 


more contemplative and rational Pagans in- 
ferred the innocence of their lives, and the 


purity of their characters. To them it ſeemed 
impoſſible that men who undauntedly encoun- 


tered the pains of premature diſſolution, could 
be addicted to voluptuouſneſs or ſtained with 


guilt. For they wiſely concluded that the in- 


dulgence of vitious gratifications inevitably 
tends to enervate the mind and to render it 


incapable of ſuch great and ſtrenuous exer- 
tions. Theſe arguments made a deep impreſ- 


ſion on the minds of many who had been edu- 
cated in the ſchools of philoſophy ; and their 
converſion failed not to reflect additional luſtre 


on the chriſtian name. 


F FO the dards of the preceding diſ- 


quiſition it appears, that chriſtianity was long 


expoſed to dangers which were conſtantly 
threatening its compleat and irreparable ſub- 


Wrlon. During its infant ſtate, it was aſ- 
8 3 faulted, 
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ſaulted by the relentleſs rage of the moſt cruel 
tyrants, whoſe crimes contaminate the annals 
of hiſtory. The poiſon. of ſlander, the ſhaft 
of ridicule, the ſcoff of contempt, and the 
ſword of perſecution were the active but inef - 
feectual inſtruments that were conſtantly em- 
ployed againſt it. But its great Author per- 
mitted not his religion to be extirpated by the 
malevolence and the infatuation of man; fince 
he was graciouſly pleaſed not only to invigo- 
rate the minds of his ſuffering ſervants by his 
all- ſufficient aid; but converted the machina- 
tions of their mercileſs foes into the moſt ef- 
fectual and abundant fources of the: CE | 
of the faith, 


If the e of che early martyes was 
vita eminently conducive to the rapid progreſs 
of the goſpel, it is not difficult to aſcertain, or 
at leaſt to conjecture, what would have been 
the conſequences of their recantation and apo: 
ſtaſy. The Pagans would have boafted, that 
chriſtianity itſelf wanted, a ſufficient energy of 
principle, to arm its followers with intrepidi - 
ty; and' conſequently, that it ſunk much be- 
low many inſtitutions: confeſſedly of human 
origin; and was weaker in its attractions than 
many attachments which have influenced the 

5 nn of all ages, to diſregard the ap- 


proach | 
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proach of danger, and contemn the frowns of 
death. This would have been their preſump- 
tive argument againſt its pretenſions to a di- 
vine revelation ; and if it was a ſyſtem founded 
on the ingenuity of man, by the violence of 
man alſo, it could have been ſubverted. Sa- 
tisfied with ſuch ſophiſtry, and elated with 
the ſucceſs of their firſt attempts, the enemies 
of the goſpel would obviouſly have proceeded 

to try the ſame methods, upon the more ig- 


noble adherents to the faith, which had ſuc- 


ceſsfully been purſued againſt its leaders. 
Their repeated ſucceſs would. have given a 
ſevere check to the progreſs of chriſtianity. 


For it muſt have been driven for refuge to 


the receſſes of remote provinces ; and its be- 


nefits would have been loſt to multitudes Ld 


bebe nen : 


But the perſeverance of the martyrs proves 


the vigour, as well as the perfection of the 
chriſtian principles. They rightly underſtood 


that its great Author never intended to confine = 


its operations within the narrow and degrading 


limits of worldly prudence and temporizing 
caution. Their behaviour was ſufficient to 


convince all ſucceeding ages, that whilſt it 


can inculcate the love of whatever 1s laudable, | 


and the defire of whatever is good ; it can 
G * | likewiſe 
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likewiſe excite the endurance of all that is ter- 
rible, and produce. the performance of all that- 
is magnanimous, - 


From the blind partiality which the fre- 
quent contemplation of ſuffering virtue is too 
apt to diffuſe over the credulous mind, and 
from too cloſe and vehement a purſuit of thoſe - 
reflections which prove how greatly the pro- 
greſs of chriſtianity was accelerated by the 
fortitude of the firſt proſelytes; the chriſtians 
of the middle ages were led to attribute a pe- 
culiar efficacy to their relicks. They advanced 
martyrs to the ſame honours which the grati- 
tude of primeval ages had conferred on the 
founders of ſtates and the inventors of uſeful 
arts. When however the chriſtian of more 
enlightened times cenſures the miſguided con- 
duct of ſuch weak and ſuperſtitious zealots, 
let him be careful not to imbibe the oppoſite 
ſentiments of thoſe, who contemptuouſly Over. 


look or ſtudiouſly depreciate ſuch eminent in- 


ſtances of merit, Weighed in the balance of 
fair and diſpaſſionate judgment, the conduct 
of the early martyrs appears to have ſhed diſ- 
tinguiſhed luſtre on their profeſſion. When a 
deſertion of the banners of chriſtianity would 
have been detrimental to her beſt intereſt; 

* were the firſt who met the encounter of 
the 
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the enemy. By the ardour of their zeal, and 
by the firmneſs of their reſolution, they diſ- 
concerted his continued aſſaults; and though 
they fell victims to their determined ſteadineſs 
became more than conquerors by ſecuring the 
ultimate triumph of their cauſe. For all who 
were thus expoſed to danger and to death in 
the gloomy ſeaſon of perſecution, we cannot 
fail to cheriſh a high degree of reſpect and 
hondur. They reached the true elevation of 
the chriſtian character, and adorned the noble 
inſtitutes of their religion with immoveable 
attachment, and unſhaken courage. They gave 
the moſt convincing and moſt valuable proof 
of their ſincerity, by ſealing the truth with 
their blood. In every inſtance of their pious 
reſignation; through a long ſucceſſion of il- 
luſtrious examples, they preſent us with that 
noble and awful ſpectacle, which is the fa- 
vourite theme of philoſophical eulogy, and is 
the moſt intereſting and moſt edifying object 
which can poſſibly be exhibited to the con- 
templation of the world: a virtuous man ſuf- 
fering unmerited misfortunes with patience.— 

| They have fought a good fight, they have fi- 
niſbed their courſe, they have kept the, faith. 
Henceforth, there is laid up for them a crown 
of righteouſneſs, which the Lord, the righteous 
Fudge, ſhall give them at that day; and not to 
 #bem only, but to all that love his appearing. | 


—— ͤ — 
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of glorwus Church not having ſpot or wrinkle 
or any ſuch thing, ow holy and without 
e 


HE eſtabliſhment of diſcipline is neceſ- 
fary not only to the exiſtence of every 
community, but alſo to its continuance ; as it 
connects the members by one common bond 
of aſſociation, and checks internal diſorders by 
ſalutary and efficacious reſtraints. This prin- 
ciple extends to religious as well as to civil 
conſtitutions, for though the origin of religion 
be divine, yet the preſervation of it is com- 
mitted to human means; and therefore like 
every other truſt in the moral diſpenſations of 
providence, it requires ſome directions for the 
underſtanding, and ſome reſtraints upon the 

paſſions. The chriſtian church ſeems to have 


been 
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| bees formed upon the model of the Mö 


ſynagogue, ſince they agree in many circum- 
ſtances of their government. The principles 
of its polity were immediately founded upon 
the expreſs declarations of ſcripture, and the 
| conſtant practiſe of the apoſtles. As from no 
leſs an authority than that of our Lord him- 
ſelf, was derived the privilege of initiating 
converts by the water of baptiſm, and of con- 
firming their faith by eating the bread of the 
_ euchariſt; ſo from the conduct of Chriſt's 
immediate ſucceſſors originated the power | of 
2 pronouncing the ſentence of excommuni- | 
cation. | 


T his diſcipline, by the unabating vigour | 
with which it was enforced in the infancy. of 
the church, conſtituted a ſure and infallible 
criterion of the ſincerity of the proſelytes. A 
conformity of manners with the inſtitutes of 
the goſpel was expected to be the immediate 
confequence of converſion. Hypocriſy could 
not for any long period of time elude the vi- 
gilance of ſtrict obſervation, / nor could any 
Hagrant infringement of baptiſmal vows re- 
main unmarked and unpuniſhed. As the re- 
putation of the church intirely depended on 
the irreproachable conduct of her members, 
the wiſely ts the greateſt diſtinction 
| between 
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between the ap ary WY” the profligate. 
The reſult was highly favourable to her beſt 
intereſts; for whilſt her unſullied purity of 
morals ſupplied her friends with the moſt ani- 
mating ſubject of panegyrick; it gave the 
moſt unequivocal confutation to the malicious 
calumny of her enemies. 


EY 


To ti ſelected from the RE of the 
| converts, the diſcharge of the ſacred functions, 
was entruſted, As the church was frequently 
groaning under the ſeverity of perſecution, or 
filled with the apprehenſions of its approach; 
and as the moſt eminent chriſtians were the 
certain victims of popular rage, the ambition 


of raiſing themſelves to eccleſiaſtical honours 


muſt have been in a great meaſure repreſſed. 
Spiritual preeminence was accompanied neither 
with the comfort of ſecurity, nor the gratifi- 
cation of emolument. So that a purer and 
more exalted principle neceſſarily predomi- 
nated in theſe early ages, when a ſituation of 
more immediate danger made the moſt conſpi- 
cuous diſtinction berge the paſtor and his 
flock. Hence a long life of vigilance and piety 
was often cloſed op a ſudden and cruel death. 


If many . paſſages of ſcripture ſeem not 
clearly to aſcertain the difference between the 
orders 
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** of biſhops and of preſbyters; ; that at. 
ference may be beſt illuſtrated and defined, by 
the early eſtabliſnments. In the beginning of 
the apocalypſe, the biſhops are peculiarly diſ- 
tinguiſhed from all other members of the 
_ chriſtian. communities; and by a figurative 
alluſion derived from the ſynagogue, are deno- 
minated the angels of the ſeven churches. 
The letters addreſſed by I gnatius, the venera- 
ble prelate of Antioch, to various congrega- 
tions of Afia, plainly ſhow that their order 
was generally eſtabliſhed, and that they were 
inveſted with peculiar powers of ſuperinten- 
dance ſoon after the deceaſe of St. John. 


The clear diſtinction which ena 2 
out between the biſhops, and the preſbyters, 
is ſupported by the antient acts of the ſame 
martyr, and of Polycarp. It is confirmed in 
the ſucceeding part of the century by the 
epiſtle of the Emperor Hadrian to Servianus; 
by the teſtimony of Dionyſius of Corinth, the 
epiſtle of the churches of Lyons and Vienne; 
and by the fragments of Hegefippus, * 
| cratos, and Serapion. | 


Implicit obedience to theſe governours of 
the church was repreſented as a proper prin- 
pe of cen and an indif penſable branch * 

| - _— 
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4 A high 3 of deference and even 
veneration was recommended, as peculiarly 
due to their character and rank. And without 
doubt the moſt compleat ſubordination will 
appear to have been highly neceſſary, on con- 
ſidering the perilous ſtate of the early chriſ- 
tians. Recently formed into communities, 
they were at once aſſailed by open violence, 
and agitated by internal diſcord. No expedient 
ſeemed better calculated to invigorate their 
common eſſorts, and infuſe a ſpirit of unani- 
mity, than a chearful obedience to their eccle- 
ſiaſtical guides. The riſing church reſembled 
a ſmall. army ſtationed on hoſtile ground, 
whoſe only ſecurity againſt the perfidy of in- 
ſidious allies, and the aſſault of open enemies, 
conſiſted in receiving the orders of their leader 
without murmurs, and followin 8 him without 


| 88 


Among the arduous employments which 
called forth the activity of the primitive 
biſhops, no one required more unremitting 
attention than to confute the errours of hereſy. 
The alarming diffuſion of falſe doctrines had 
required the repeated exertions of the apoſtles; 
and their ſucceſſors found by painful expe- 
rience, that a great part of their employ- 
ment muſt neceſſarily conſiſt in eradieating 
| | the 
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the noxious tares which the enemies of the 
true faith ſtill laboured to diſſeminate. 


Io accommodate the ſacred volume to ks 
own preconceived ideas, and not to facrifice 
their preconceived ideas to the ſacred volume; 


ſeems to have been the fundamental errour of 
the early hereticks. The cauſes of their de- 
ſertion of the true faith, muſt therefore be 


traced from their original manners of life, 
from the bias of corrupt inclinations, from 
the ſtubborn influence of early habits, and 
their warm attachment to a ſpurious philoſo- 


phy. In ſome, may be diſcerned the fallies of : 


a licentious imagination which delights to de- 
corate truth, with the moſt incongruous ap- 


pendages of fantaſtick mythology ; in others, 


is equally. evident a palpable perverſion . of 
ſcripture, interpreted upon the . contracted 
principles of bigotted Judaiſm. They reſem- 


bled the philoſophers of Greece, who attri- 


buted ſuch characters to their deities as were 


moſt conformable to the relaxed, or rigid 


maxims of their favourite ſchools. Thus the 
Gnoſtick repreſented the. perſon of the Meſ- 
ſiah airy and volatile as his general ſyſtem of 

theology ; whilſt the Ebionite, whoſe mind could 


not ſoar above ritual and carnal ordinances, ſunk 
bim te to a level with his own nature. 


Althou h 
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Although the Gnoſticks, and the Ebionites 
were remarkable for an early deſertion of the 


true faith, they were not contemporaries. So 


that ineffectual is the attempt which has been 
made by the Author of the early opinions con- 
cerning Chriſt to heighten their antiquity by 
referring them to the time of the apoſtles. 
As a proof how detrimental to the intereſt of 
chriſtianity their errours were thought, and how 
ſerious an alarm was given to the orthodox 
by their diffuſion, the detail and the confu- 
tation of their opinions forms a conſiderable 


part of the more antient literature of * 
church. | 


The 0 1 and Platonic philoſophy, ſome 
fictitious writings of Zoroaſter and Abraham, 
together with the pretended traditions of 
Chriſt and his apoſtles combined to form the 
viſionary ſyſtem of the Gnoſticks. Their par- 
ticular tenets are too extravagant, and too nu- 
merous, to admit of repetition after the mi- 
nute and curious catalogue which has been 
given of them, by the eccleſiaſtical writers. 
The Hiſtorian of the decline and fall of the 
Roman Empire has diſtinguiſhed them by a 
circumſtantial account of their opinions, and 
a. favourable repreſentation of their conduct. 
He has however made an omiſſion which the 

„ rigid 
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rigid impartiality of truth can by no means 
juſtify, by paffing over in ſilence thoſe ſects 
of the Gnoſticks, who were cenſurable for the 
licentiouſneſs of their morals. If even great 
allowance be made for the unfavourable rela- 
tions of Irenæus, and the more dark and diſ- 
guſting deſcriptions of Epiphanius ; it eannot 
be imagined, that they were totally deſtitute 
of a foundation. For the latter of ' theſe fa- 
| thers had every opportunity of aſcertaining 
the facts which he records, and deſcribes cir- 
cumſtances which were publickly known. 
We muſt conclude, therefore, that the ſen- 
ſuality of their conduct bore ſome analogy to 
the extravagance of their opinions. The cen- 
ſures; incurred by their profligacy of manners, 
may be applied with too much juſtice to the 
followers of Marcion, Saturninus, Bafflides = 
Marcus, and Carpocrates. | aa 


As the aiſciptes of Cerinthus, of Menan- 
der; and of Valentinus, held the pathons to be 
the moſt dangerous enemies of the ſoul, they 
mortifled them with the moſt rigid auſterity ; 
whilſt thoſe Gnoſtics, who. were more relaxed 
in their principles, indulged them with crimi- 
nal licentiouſneſs. Such conduct however op- 
Polite, may be reconciled to their grand and 


| * tenet; as they held the mY to 
| 1 * | 
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be the ſource of evil and corruption, and to- 


tally diſtinct and diſunited from the ſoul when 


purified by religion. They maiutained there- 
fore, that the impulſes of the paſſions however 


irregular, might be obeyed or diſregarded, with- 


out en danger, or ſpiritual advantage. 


They denied the humanity of Chriſt, from 
a ſuppoſition that it was highly unworthy of 


a divine being to be united to impure and 
groſs matter. They affirmed that what ap- 
peared to be his body was a mere phantom, 
and that his crucifixion was illuſive and vi- 
ſionary. 


0 confute theſe paradoxical and erroneous 
opinions, both Ignatius Biſhop of Antioch, 
and Polycarp Biſhop of Smyrna impreſſed 
upon the minds of the chriſtian converts the 
grand and awful facts of the incarnation, and 


of the crucifixion. They declare in expreſs 


terms, and repeat the ſame ſentiments in va- 


rious paſſages of their epiſtles that « whoſoever | 


« does not confeſs, that our Lord ſuffered upor 

« the croſs, is from Satan. Jeſus Chriſt was 

ee truly born, and did eat and drink, was truly 

e perſecuted under Pontius Pilate; was truly 

_ * crucified and died, and was truly raiſed up by 
16 1 Father.” N 
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I) be derivation of the name of the Ebionites 
is involved in ſome obſcurity. It has been 

| ſuppoſed to allude to their indigent condition, 
or to the degrading opinion which they formed 
of the Son of God. But probability ſeems 
upon the whole to incline to the conjecture 
that it was the appellation of the author of 
the ſet. They ſprang originally from the 
Nazarenes, who compoſed a more antient ſo- 
ciety of Judaizing chriſtians. Theſe two ſects 
have been very improperly confounded with 
| each other, by the Author of the early opi- 
nions concerning Chriſt ; although the diſ- 
tinctions which ſubſiſted between them is 
carefully marked out by the antient writers. 
As a characteriſtick diſtinction, they not only 
held different opinions of the fundamental ar- 
ticles of faith but received different goſpels. 
In the goſpel of the Nazarenes the two firſt 
chapters of St. Matthew were admitted, which 
the goſpel of the Ebionites wanted. The Na- 
zarenes not only maintained the miraculous 
conception of Chriſt, but alſo that he partook 
in ſome limited degree of the divine nature. 
The Ebionites held St. Paul in great con- 
tempt as a deſerter of the law of his anceſtors; 
the Nazarenes on the contrary, placed him 
among the moſt eminent teachers of divine 
truth. The Ebionites maintained that the 
laws 
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laws of Moſes ought to be obſerved by all 
proſelytes to chriſtianity; the Nazarenes, that 
ſuch an obſervance ſhould be extended only to 
the deſcendants of Abraham. As a deciſive 
argument that the Nazarenes held opinions 
more ſound and more approaching to the true 
faith than their ſucceſſors the Ebionites, they 
are not included in the heretical catalogue by 
the early writers, whereas the Ebionites are 


diſtinguiſhed by a conſpicuous place: 


They drew their opinions from a ſpurious 


hiſtory of Chriſt, to which reference is pro- 


bably made in St. Paul's epiſtle to the Gala- : 


tians. It was their grand object to make an 
accommodation between the law, and the 
_ goſpel, by raiſing the former, and depreſſing 
the latter, and to combine them in one ſyſtem 
of belief and practiſe in order to render them 
_ equally obligatory. A part of this ſet main- 
tained that the conception of Chriſt was mi- 
raculous ; .whilſt others more preſumptuouſly 
aſſerted, that he was a mere man, the Son of 
Joſeph and Mary; and that he was not diſ- 
tinguiſhed from mortals by any miraculous 
circumſtances of birth. Some at leaſt of this 


Hatter deſcription are known to have held, 


that at the time of his baptiſm, the Chriſt, 
who had been inveſted by the Supreme Being 
H 3 with | 
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with the ſovereignty of the world, deſcended 
upon Jeſus in the form of a dove, and conti- 
nued the director of his actions to the time of 
his crucifixion ; when he reaſcended to hea- 
ven; and left Jeſus expoſed to the fins of 
unaſſiſted humanity. | 


As the Ebionites began to riſe into notice 
at the commencement of the ſecond century, 
Ignatius and Polycarp aſſiduouſſy laboured to 
extirpate their opinions. That the diviſion of 
Jeſus Chriſt into two diſtinct perſons was at 
once unſcriptural and irrational, ſufficiently 
appears from the expreſſions employed by 
theſe fathers to confute the Gnoſticks. There 
are however many other paſſages in their epiſ- 
tles, more particularly directed againſt the 
Ebionites, the ſubſtance of which is conveyed 
in the following dechrations:— That Jeſus 
« Chriſt our inſeparable life, is ſent by the will 
of the Father. That our God Jeſus Chriſt 
« was according to the divine diſpenſation con- 
e ceived of the Virgin, of the family of David, 

« by the Holy Ghoſt. Again; Be not deceived 
&« by heterodox doctrines, nor with antient fa- 
< bles, which are unedifying; for if ye continue 
eto live according to the Jewiſh law, ye con- 
E feſs yourſelves not to have received grace; ye 

Ew ought no longer to obſerve fabbaths, but 

« * the Lord's __ 5 


Theſe 
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Theſe words in their general import ſeem 
equally to affect all the hereſies of that early 


age, and to be levelled againſt thoſe who denied 


the miraculous conception, as well as the di- 
vinity of Chriſt. The latter part of the quo- 
tation, however, is more ſttictly appropriate. 


The converts are exhorted to quit their at- 


tachment to the law of Moſes becauſe totally 
inconſiſtent with the principles of the true 


faith; and the prejudices attributed to them, 
are not ſo ſtrictiy applicable to any deſeri ption 


| of Chriſtians, as to the Ebionites. 


On a Full 8 of the expreſſions of 


Ignatius, it may not be improper to apply to 


them the pertinent remark which Tertullian 
makes on the firſt epiſtle of St. John. The 
« Evangeliſt particularly ſtigmatizes thoſe In- 


ce fidels by the name of Antichriſts, who deny 
* that Chriſt is come in the fleſh, and who do 
not maintain that Jeſus is the Son of God. 


„The former was the errour of Marcion, the 


latter of Ebion,” | 


The cenſures of Juſtin: Martyr are directed 


againſt the fame hereticks, in his curious dia- 


: logue with Trypho the, Jew. He deſcribes 


particularly the errours of the ſect, and his 
omiſſion of their name 18 ſimilar to his prac- 
H 4 tile 
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tiſe with reſpe& to the evangeliſts, of whom 
he ſpeaks only in general terms. He marks 
out the wide diſtinction between the Ebio- 
nites and the orthodox believers ; adverts to 
their deſertion of the doctrines of ſcripture for 
the vain traditions of men. To him their opi- 
nions appeared ſo derogatory from the divinity 
of the Son of God, that he expreſſed his de- 
liberate diſapprobation of their opinions, and 
ſeems rather inclined to rank them among the 
believing Jews, than to include them in the 
number of genuine chriſtians. | 


Io 


in his claboikee work, in which he 
confutes the various ſectaries of the ſecond 
century, maintains that the Ebionites by their 
perverſe and degrading opinions had wantonly 
deprived themſelves of the benefits of the in- 
carnation; and were deſerving of the ſame ſe- 
vere and full reprehenſion which was due to 
all other deſerters of the truth. He includes 
them in the general catalogue of thoſe hereticks 
«© who are ſo unlearned and ignorant of the 
« diſpenſations of God, particularly of his 
** gracious. deſign reſpecting the redemption 
« of man, that they are blind to the truth, 
and contradict their own falvation.” 


1 


From 
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From this unanimous oppoſition of the an- 
tient fathers of the church it appears how 
much the ſentiments of the Ebionites were 


reprobated. To the different pleas which they 


confidently ſet up, the moſt cogent and un- 
anſwerable arguments were oppoſed. They 
boaſted of various advantages which they en- 
joyed in common with the church, and their 
claims were diſputed with that firmneſs, and 


vanquiſhed with that irrefiſtable power of 


confutation, which will ever be the recom» 


penſe of preſumption and errour. Like the 


church they had traditions : but of what did 
they conſiſt? Not of the pure and uncor- 
rupted injunctions of the apoſtles ; but of the 
empty and obſolete ceremonies of the Leviti- 
cal law. Like the church they had prophe- 
cies ; but how did they interpret them? Not 
in the ſpirit of the inſpired writers; not by 


an enlarged and complete view of the predic- 
tions that diſplay the exalted nature of the 


 Meſtiah, as well as of thoſe which deſcribe 


| his: humiliation ; but by a ſervile adherence to 


the falſe gloſſes of the later and more con- 
tracted Rabbins, who maintained him to be a 
mere man. Like the church they had ſcrip- 


tures; but were their ſcriptures the complete 


and indiſ putable productions of truth? So far 
was this from bein 8 the caſe that they con- 


tained 
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„ SERMON IV. 
tained not the teſtimony of the beloved diſci- 


ple, nor the epiſtles of the great apoſtle of the 


Gentiles, becauſe they rejected ſuch parts of 
the canonical code with diſdain. On the con- 


ttrary, they received a mutilated goſpel of St. 


Matthew, and peruſed with eager credulity 
the romantick legends of falſe teachers. 


Thus they were flow af heart to belians all 
that the prophets had ſpoken, and all that the 
apoſtles had teſtified. Whillt the true chriſtian 
enlarged his mind with a full conception of 
his religion, the Ebionite with inflexible ob- 
ſtinacy ſubmitted to bear the unneceſſary bur- 
thens of the law, and with blind perverſeneſs 
cut off the eſſential principle of the e 


Between the Ebionite and the Adenin 
there is a cloſe and ſtriking reſemblance. Ac- 
cording to the creed of both, Jeſus Chriſt is a 
mere man. They practice with ſcrupulous at- 
tention the rites of circumciſion and of purifi- 
cation. They both appeal to the authority of 
ſpurious books; and as the Ebionites value 
the fabulous travels of Clement, ſo the Ma- 
| hometans conſult the falſe goſpel of Barnabas. 
They have a high regard for particular places: 
The Mahometan indulges the moſt profound : 
veneration for * holy city which contains 
the 
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the tomb of his prophet : the Ebionite glows 


with equal enthuſiaſm on contemplating the 
proſpect of Jn 


The pride of Mahomet would have fa \ffered 
the keeneſt mortification, if when he adopted 
ſome ceremonial parts of the Moſaical law, and 
degraded the ſublime character of the chriſtian 
legiſlator, he had reflected, that he ſervilely 
purſued the ſteps of an obſcure herefiarch ; 
and that the boldneſs of his enterprizes,' and 
not the fertility of his invention, gave him 
the beſt title to the admiration of * fol- 
lowers. 


Such was | the origin of the antient commu- 
nities of chriſtians. In conformity with the 
apoſtolical appointment, the ſpiritual gover- 
nours undertook their  ſuperintendance. To 
their more eſpecial cuſtody, the ſacred volume 
was committed, and by them the moſt au- 
thentick copies of it were preferved. They 
performed the ſacred offices of religion, op- 
poſed the incroachments of hereticks, con- 
firmed the converts in their fidelity, and in- 
vited the Pagans to embrace the ſame auſpi- 
cCious hopes, which they cheriſhed in "their 5 

own breaſts. 


The 
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The regulations of theſe eſtabliſhments and 
the falutary influence of their rules were open 
to general inſpection. The heathens ſaw ef- 

fects produced in the church which were 

more beneficial to ſociety, than the theory of 
the ſublimeſt philoſopher had promiſed ; or 
the performance of renowned legiſlators had 
produced. Here was the republick of Plato, 
without its licentiouſneſs ; and the aſylum of 
Romulus without its reception of the outcaſts 
of ſociety. The grand object of the inſtitutions 
of Lycurgus was the acquirement of barren 
| conqueſt. The conſequence of the ſanguinary 
decrees of Draco was the depopulation of his 

country. But the church whilſt ſne executed 
judgment, remembered mercy, and the final 
cauſe of her ſeverity was the extinction of ſin, 
not the deſtruction of the ſinner. Even in her 
diſcipline, there was nothing to repel the ad- 
vances of the timid, nor to confirm the aver- 
ſion of the prejudiced. The ſentence of ex- 
communication was awful in its circumſtances, 
and certain in its infliction; but it was not ir- 
reverſible. During the ſolemn ſeaſon of pe- 
nance, indeed, the countenance and the dreſs 
of the ſpiritual exile diſcovered the ſtrongeſt 
marks of dejection and ſorrow. But after 
giving the moſt unequivocal proofs of his ſin- 
cere contrition, he was again admitted into 


the 
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the church, and his return was welcomed by 
the moſt ardent congratulations of the pious. 


The prudent adminiſtration and ſtrict regu- 
larity of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline made the moſt 
favourable impreſſion on the the mind of the 
Pagans, more particularly, when they obſer- 
ved the cloſe conformity of the conduct of the 
primitive chriſtians with the Nn. of the 


gol] el. 


5 Now, the chriſtian precepts appear to 
greateſt advantage when contraſted with the 
laws of the Jews, and the maxims of the 


ehen 


The moral laws of the Moſaical code 
breathe much of that ſpirit of philanthropy 
which conſtitutes the glory of the evangelical 
ſcheme. Vet the laſt injunction of the Deca- 
logue was liable to be fettered by a partial in- 
terpretation, and made ſubſervient to the con- 
tracted views of local prejudice. Thou ſhalt 
not covet the poſſeſſions of thy neighbour, 
might literally be underſtood as a prohibition 
of ſuch defires only, as were fixed upon the 
property of perſons in the ſame vicinity. 
That the Jews were diſpoſed to conſider this 
duty as confined to fo narrow a circle, ſeems 
probable, not only from the general averſion 


which 
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_ which they diſcovered againſt all other na- 
tions ; but likewife from the queſtion propoſed 
by the inquiſitive ſcribe. Our Lord with his 
_ accuſtomed readineſs to inſtruct, and his pe- 
culiar felicity to illuſtrate, repreſented the ſen- 
ſibility aud the benevolence of the good Sa- 
maritan. This intereſting picture was admi- 


8 adapted to awaken the torpid feelings of 


a bigotted Jew, and to diſplay to him that 
ſublime ſcheme of univerſal affection, in which 
he was to extend his views of charity beyond 
his native country, and to conſider himſelf as 
the general friend of mankind. FL 


The ſuperiority of the goſpel over the Mo- 
faical law, appears more fully by conſidering 
that the commandments of the latter, '#re, 
for the moſt part, negative; containing rather 
prohibitions of ſin, than incitements to good- 
neſs. Whilſt the diſciple of Moſes, adhering 
to his own principles, advances only the firſt 
ſtep in the path of morality ; the diſciple of 
Chriſt leaves him far behind, adds to his in- 
nocence much pofitive excellence, and adorns 
his character with every virtue. So far from 
merely not invading the poſſeſſions of another 
man, he reaches out his liberal hand to mi- 
niſter to his neceſſities: ſo far from merely 
not retaliating Ss received, he ſtands 
0 | ready 
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ready to embrace his enemy in the arms of 


affection, and breathes a fervent ſupplication 
to heaven, for his ee and eternal hap- 
pine“ 


The philoſophers of Greece and Rome pre- 
ſent us with the moſt convincing proof, how 
far unenlightened reaſon carried her inveſtiga- 
tions towards the perfection of ethicks. The 
powers of intelle& which they diſplayed, and 


the obſtacles which they ſurmounted, before 


they diſcovered many valuable truths, are not 


fairly eſtimated, when viewed through the 


medium of the chriſtian revelation. Their 


attainments ought to be compared with the 
ignorance of the multitudes that ſurrounded, 


and that preceded them. Then will they ap- 


pear moſt wonderful efforts of the human 


mind. Then will they become the bright 
dawn of the intellectual morning which ſhone 


more and more unto the perfect day. 


If FREIE wiſdom Jelcended Sn TOE 65 


| dwell with the moſt enlightened Sage of A- 


thens, ſhe quickly caught the contagion of 


earthly depravity, and forgot her dignity ſo 


far as to bend at the ſhrine of ſuperſtition.” 


Her dictates were not built upon any certain 


W or — m a conſiſtent plan. 
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They were diſgraced with falſe notions, in- - 


termixed with frivolous refinements , and ſcat- 


_ tered among. diſcordant ſects. The indiflolu- 


ble union of conſiſtency, the powerful attrac- 


tion of example, and the ſtrong and awakening 
voice of authority were wanted to give to pre- 


cept the energy of law. But the moſt mate- 
rial obſtacle to a ready compliance with their 


_ inſtructions was the want of ſuch ſanctions as 


hold the mind in the moſt permanent ſub- 


jection, by immediate eee its en, 
and fears. 


1700 mes indy nitble:.to 
the antients themſelves. - Ariſtodomus de- 


cClared to Socrates that he would willingly 


worſhip the Gods, whenever their embaſ- 
fadours deſcended to inform him what to 
perform and what to avoid. The enligh- 


tened philoſopher himſelf obſerved, on con- 
templating the inſufficiency of natural rea- 


ſon to reform the world, that the labours of 


moraliſts muſt be vain and ineffectual, unleſs 


the Supreme Being would commiſſion ſome 
teacher to inſtru mankind. The great Ro- 
man orator alſo, expreſſed an ardent with for 


the diſcovery of a new demonſtration to prove 
that virtue alone was ſufficient for happineſs. 
This n diflatisfaction clearly evinces the 


necefl ty 
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neceſſity of a vie revelation, and may be 
conſidered as the voice of philoſophy com- 
plaining of her own defects, and imploring 
the Supreme Being to point out the path of 
duty to her en and bewildered fol- 
lowers. ö 
By the goſpel, therefore, were ſupplied the 
deficiencies of all preceding inſtitutions and 
ſyſtems. The Moſaical code was as far ex- 
celled by the religion of Chriſt, as the taber- 
nacle of the wilderneſs was ſurpaſſed by the 
magnificence of the temple of Solomon. 


The maxims of antient wiſdom were not 
only refined and enlarged, but eſtabliſhed upon 
a true principle, and made conducive to an 
exalted end. The ſcattered and feeble ſtars 
of philoſophy which were viſible during the 
night of ignorance, were obſcured by the dif- 
| tuſive effulgence of the evangelical ſun. 


To complete the benevolent plan of revela- 
B the ſame volume which was filled with 
the moſt pure leſſons of wiſdom, contained 
likewiſe the moſc perfect exemplification of 
them. The adorable Son of God condeſcended 
to recommend his own inſtruction by his own 
practices and to exhibit that lively image of 

ll. nn 
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moral perfection which had, indeed, ſublimed 
the imagination of Plato and of Cicero; but 


| which, antient experience in the wideſt circle 


of obſervation, had ſought for in vain. The 
divine teacher not only ſpake, as man never 
| ſpoke, but at once to combine the efficacy of 
example with the perfection of precept, be- 
came the unerring guide to all that was pious, 
all Guat was 2 and all . was . 


If the . were Aurled with the luſtre 
of his conduct, and ſaw him ſoar to an eleva- 
tion which mere humanity cannot reach; they 

were convinced that it was practicable in ſome 
degree to follow his ſteps when they directed 
their attention to the early converts, who were 
| no leſs zealous in their profeſſions of fidelity 
to his commands, than inſtrumental to . 
glory by their actions. 7% 


| The baſis of the primitive virtues was a 
| ſteadfaſt and lively Faith, which conſiſted in a 
perfect conviction of the truth of chriſtianity, 
| preceded by a careful examination of its evi- 
dences, and accompanied with a full aſſurance 
of its rewards. This principle purified their 
taſte, and exalted their deſires above the groſs 
pleaſures of ſenſe, and made all ſublunary en- 


e ſeem as duſt in the balance when 
ak weighed 
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| weighed: againſt the happineſs of eternal life. 
It diſpelled the miſts which obſtructed their 
proſpect of heaven; for during the vexations 
of adverſity, the diſtreſs of iperſecution, and 
the agony of martyrdom" they behaved with 
the ſame invincible perſuaſion of the truth of 
the divine promiſes, as if they had beheld 
their Lord and Maſter coming in the clouds 
with power and majeſty, and holding out the 


crowns of everlaſting life to bis perſevering 


followers. 


From this faith aroſe that ardent and ratio- 
nal zeal which is ſhown in a chearful and 
prompt execution of the commands of God, 


whatever he enjoined, and an unremitting 


purſuit of duty wherever it pointed the way. 
Their conduct was equally remote from the 
languor of indifference, and the AY 
of fanaticiſm. 


In the firſt rank of primitive virtues ſtood 
Humility, which was the chief characteriſtick 


of our Lord himſelf, and is the peculiar orna- 


ment of his religion. How far the cultivation 
of it was carried by his early followers, ap- 


pears from the literary remains of the firſt and 
ſecond centuries. The writers of that period 


were not influenced by dogmatical arrogance, 
te — 5 or 
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or dictatorial mas but uniformly diſ- 
covered an amiable and unaſſuming diffidence. 
Clement Biſhop of Rome although honourablß 
mentioned by St. Paul, as his coadjutor in the 
faith, aſpires to no authority over the Corin- 
thian church, when writing to compoſe its 
diſſentions; and Ignatius, the venerable Bi- 
ſhop of Antioch, celebrated for his piety and 


conſtancy, ſcarcely. preſumes to take the name 
of a diſciple of Chriſt. 


The character fog many congregations was 
marked by the ſame virtue which diſtinguiſhed 
their teachers. Gentleneſs of manners and obe- 
_  dience to authority were the fruits of their in- 
ſtructions. No ſufferings in the ſervice of their 
divine Maſter induced them to arrogate the 
ſmalleſt degree of merit to themſelves, or to 
think that their conduct entitled them to any 
diſtinction, until they had advanced to final 
perſeverance and finiſhed their courſe with 
joy. Armed by humility they were invulne- 
rable againſt the deriſion and contumely „ 
their enemies. As they cheriſhed not the con- 
ceit of excellence, the pride of rank, nor the 
inſolence of power; vain were the attempts 
of malevolence and ſlander, to ruffle their 
tranquillity, and provoke their reſentment. | 


4 
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In the diffuſion of this virtue we behold 
the wonderful triumph of chriſtianity over na- 
tional character, and deeply rooted prejudice. 
The Romans were elated with the proſpect of 
their ample dominions, which exceeded the ex- 
tent of all former conqueſts. Deſcended from 
anceſtors whoſe atchievements, and whoſe vir- 
tues ſwelled their breaſts with conſcious dig- 
nity, and rich with the ſpoils of the van- 
quiſhed provinces, they wanted nothing to 
increaſe their ſenſe of perſonal dignity. The 
Greeks, equally illuſtrious for the noble ex- 
ploits of their predeceſſors, and diſtinguiſhed 
by the cultivation of the moſt elegant arts, 
beheld with diſdain the barbarous nations that 
ſurrounded them. The philoſophers although 

divided into various ſects, yet were all ele- 
vated by the ſame ſpirit of ſuperciliouſneſs, 
and as they ſoared above the multitude in the 
rejection of vulgar prejudices, and the culti- 
vation of the intellectual powers, they eſteem- 
ed themſelves the wiſeſt of mortals. Theſe 
reſpective propenſities, ſo dear to the human 
mind becauſe ſo founded on ſelf love, were 

ſoftened and controuled by the precepts of 
chriſtianity. 'The humility of the goſpel 
checked the preſumption of the proud ; and 
that wa ann of ſpirit which had never 
#1 - before 
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before ſubmitted to controul was transformed ” 
into ee and condeſcenſion. 


_— The i chriſtians were ecually- re- 
markable for the exerciſe of Charity in its moſt | 
_ enlarged; and proper ſenſe. One confiderable 
branch of this duty was their genuine libe- 
rality of ſentiment. This was as obſervable in 
their general conduct to th Pagans, as in 
their publick and private ſupplications to the 


throne of mercy. In the midſt of the moſt 
| herce perſecutions they fervently prayed for 


the preſervation. of the Emperour, and the 
proſperity of the ſtate. When defamed by the 
inſinuations of the Jews, and mindful of their 
rebellion againſt their crucified Meſſiah ; when 
expoſed to contempt and calumny on account 
of the ſcandalous licentiouſneſs of hereticks, 
they generouſly confeſs, that far from viewing 
them as objects of hatred and abomination, 
they entreat the compaſſionate Parent of the 
world for their amendment and happineſs. - - 


| | 1 (+: - | 3 
The faireſt and moſt conſpicuous fruit of 
this comprehenſive virtue was Beneficence. 
Its effects were not confined to individuals, 
or to a particular congregation, but extended 

0e church at . The accumulation of 


9 
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property for the relief of the poor in the in- 
fancy of the church, as well as the liberal 
contributions promoted by the apoſtle of the 
Gentiles, atteſt its early prevalence. Nor did 
the converts of ſucceeding times degenerate 
from their predeceſſors. The commendation 
which was beſtowed on the munificence of 
the Corinthians by Clement Biſhop of Rome, 
was with equal juſtice and ardour returned by 
Dionyſius the Great. He deſcribes the atten- 
tion of the Romans to the generous cuſtom 

which commenced at the firſt diffuſion of the 
goſpel of alleviating the neceſſities of diſtant 
brethren. Nor did their liberality ſtop here, 
but was reached out to thoſe pious captives 
who torn from their ſocial connections, were 
condemned for their adherence to the faith to 
labour in the impriſonment of the mines. 
This principle was in ſome inſtances elevated 
to the height of ardent affection, and led to that 
diſintereſted ſacrifice of perſonal conſiderations 
which realizes the attachments of romantic 
friendſhip. Many reſcued their fellow chriſ- 
tians from captivity by voluntarily occupying 
their places, and others fold themſelves into 
bondage, that by the price obtained by the 
forfeiture of freedom, they might ſupply the 
neceſſitous with food and raiment. To the 
_ ſuch conduct was at firſt a ſubject of 
1 + arp 
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ſurprize, and afterwards excited the greateſt 
admiration, when the humanity of the more 
opulent chriſtians was not confined to the cir- 
cle of their own community, but extended to 
the multitude at large. Acts of ſimilar munit- - 
ficence were in ſome degree familiarized to the 
minds of the Romans, by the expences la- 
viſhed by the opulent and the noble on the 
ſplendid exhibition of publick games, and the 
oſtentatious prodigality of entertainments; but 
the chriſtian liberality was directed to far more 
beneficial and diſintereſted ends. It was not 
diſſipated among thoſe who returned the obli- 
gation by facrificing their civil rights to the 
luſt of power or of ambition, but it was con- 
veyed to diſtant lands and foreign cities, to the 
naked and the hungry who ſaw not the 
that reached out the kind ſupply, and could 
make no acknowledgment to their unknown 
benefactors, but the ardent benediction of gra- 
titude, and the pious ſacrifice of prayer, ö 


The ſarcaſtic Satyriſt of the, philoſophers 
in a ſtrain of lively but maleyolent irony, en- 
deavours to fix the imputation of weakneſs 
and imprudence on the chriſtians for their 
generous conduct. The * re- 
marking its attractive influence on the minds 


of the people determined to reform the religion 
” an 
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of polytheiſm, by ingrafting upon its obſer- 


vances the pure precepts of the chriſtian law. 
He confeſſed that nothing had contributed more 
to the progreſs of chriſtianity, than the kindneſs 
of the chriſtians to ſtrangers, the decent ſolem- 
nity of their funeral rites, and the ſanctity of 
their general conduct. It was then to virtues 


not pretended but real that the church was 


indebted for her enlargement to virtues, 


which the moſt acrimonious enemies of the 


faith combined unintentionally to commend, 


and by that means ſupply an illuſtrious con- 


firmation of the veracity of thoſe eccleſiaſtical 
Writers who record and extol them. 


| Whilſt theſe were more particularly con- 
ſpicuous, the chriſtians recommended them- 


ſelves by their general conduct. Their firm 


attachment to the eſtabliſhed government, 
their ſacred adherence to truth and honour, 
their ſtrict integrity, love of peace and inof- 
fenſiveneſs gradually diſpelled the miſts of pre- 
judice and calumny which firſt obſcured the 
proſpect of chriſtianity, and brought them 
forward to the | opment obſervation of the 
world, 


af 


At was evident then that the chriſtians roſe 
to that elevation of character which is the 
| 5 | - moſt 
* 
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moſt difficult to attain, and at the fame time p 
the moſt valuable to poſſeſs. An elevation, 
not ſupported by the flattery of ſelf-love, but 


the firmneſs of conſiſtency. Their practiſe 


reflected luſtre on their principles, and gave 
them the moſt © perſuaſive recommendation. 

It was a ſevere and juſt reproach to the Pha- 
riſees that © they ſaid, but did not.” They 
Gt in the ſeat of Moſes, and expounded the 
moral law ; but they wore the maſk of hypo- 
criſy, and liſtened not to the cry of the ſup- 
plicating widow. The philoſophers adorned 
the dictates of wiſdom with the graces of 
eloquence ; but they too often ſullied the pu- 
rity of their ſchools with the ſtains of im- 

morality. The Philoſopher and the Phariſee 
might confeſs with a bluſh, that they were 
far ſurpaſſed, and if ever a ſenſe of real merit 
touched their breaſts, they bowed with un- 
feigned deference to _ RENE followers | 
of Ohriſt. i 


In the chriſtian 8 the oppoſite ex- 
tremes of torpid apathy and boundleſs gratifi- 
cation were avoided. So that the Stoic might 
learn to relax his principles with decorum, 
and the Epicurean to find pleaſure in the pur- 
ſuit of virtue. They ſaw that the chriſtian 
directed the natural propenſi ties of the mind, 
| 8. 
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the love of pleaſure, and the love of action to 
their nobleſt ends; for he was temperate, juſt, 
benevolent and pious. Theſe are the qualities 


which ſhed the moſt ſoft and pleaſing luſtre 


over the ſcenes of domeſtick as well as pub- 
lick life, which refine the feelings of nature, 


and advance the happineſs of ſociety, which 


adorn the father in the circle of his family, 


and dignify the ſtateſman in the conſultations 


of the ſenate. So that ſuch is the wonderful 


and intimate connection between the true in- 


tereſts of this world and the next, that the 
ſame virtues which render man uſeful and 


- agreeable among his fellow creatures, are the 
beſt preparatives and moſt unerring guides to 
the ſociety of angels. 


This imperfect diſplay of the conduct of 
the firſt chriſtians is not drawn from the ſoli- 
tary examples of individuals, or the vague aſ- 


ſertions of rhetorical declaimers, but from cir- 


cu mſtautial and authentick records, from the 
apologies of the converts when on the aſſertion 
of truth depended all their earthly welfare, 
from the concurrent atteſtation of the eccle- 
ſiaſtical writers, and from the partial relations 


of their avowed enemies. A diſplay of facts 
derived from ſuch various ſources, may there- 
fore properly be regarded as the general voice 


of 
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of antiquity proclaiming the virtues of true 
believers to the world, and calling upon poſ- 
_ for wonder, On and Imitation. | 


Vet theſe virtues great ad illuſtrious as [ay 
are, the Hiſtorian of the decline and fall of the 
| Roman Empire has confined to a bigotted zeal 
and a timid repentance. Such animating ſub- 
jects would do honour to the talents and the 
exertions of any writer, becauſe they diſplay _ 
the beſt feelings and moſt exalted ſentiments 
of human nature. Upon this occaſſon the 
pencil of fiction is not neceſſary to give ſhade 
and colouring to the outlines of fact, to ſoften 
the frowns of tyranny, and beautify the features 
of licentiouſneſs. The virtues of the primitive 
chriſtians require not thoſe flowers of fancy, nor 
that ſplendour of eloquence which are vainly 
laviſhed on the ſuperſtitious folly of Julian, 
and the conſummate hypocriſy of Mahomet. 
They modeſtly aſk to be enrolled in the re- 
cords of impartial truth, that men may ſee their 
| good works and gur Jy ebeir mend Nr is 


an beaven, 


To the contemplative ſhateſiridn the revo- 
lations of government become ſubjects of cu- 
rious ſpeculation. He conſiders them in their 
immediate and remote 8 upon laws and 

cuſtoms, 


— 
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cuſtoms, and how far they contribute to the 
aggrandiſement of the ſovereign, or the ex- 


tenſion of the privileges of the people. To 


the moraliſt, the revolutions of manners ap- 
pear far more intereſting, as the conſideration 
of them leads to an intimate acquaintance 
with the mind; and ſhows to what a degree 
the fervour of its paſſions may be abated, and 
the ſtubborneſs of of its prejudices may be 


bent, by new and ſalutary principles of action. 


It points out likewiſe how thoſe principles 
may become productive of the greateſt com- 
fort to individuals, and the greateſt happineſs 
to ſociety. 


The on of chriſtianity was completed 


during three centuries after the aſcenſion of 
its divine. Founder partly by the ſubverſion of 


the moſt antient and moſt popular ſuperſti- 


tions which had been ever known to the 


world, and partly by the gradual revolutions 


which it produced in publick cuſtoms and 
private manners. Its falutary influence was 
not only felt by the refined and luxurious citi- 


zens of the Roman Empire, but by the favage 


and warlike people of Europe and Aſia, who 
ſucceſſively came forth in mighty armies to 


ſabvert the vaſt fabrick of Imperial greatneſs. 


As 


* * 
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As it was the firſt glory of the goſpel to 
call forth into action the moſt benevolent fee- 
 lngs of the mind, the treaſures of its more 
opulent converts were not laviſhed on votive 


_ efferings, and bloody facrifices ; but were a- 


propriated to the relief of the ſhip-wrecked 
mariner, the diſtant exile, and the fettered cap- 
tive. The ſongs of gratitude and the ſuppli- 


cations of diſtreſs were no longer waſted on 


ſculptured images, but were addreſſed to the 
high and lofty ane who inhabiteth eternity, 
and who heareth when the righteous call. 
'Fhe dark and fraudulent oracles of the priefts 
were deſerted for the predictions of inſpired 


 _ prophets, and for the leflons of the book of 


life. The parents who formerly expoſed their 
infant offspring to untimely death, or reared 
them to maturity, that they might barter. 
their innocence for the wages of proftitution, 
awoke to the exquiſite feelings of nature, and 
kd them to the path of holineſs and virtue. 
The ſlave no longer dreaded the ſtripes of 
his deſpotick maſter, for as ſoon as he was 
purified by the water of baptiſm he aroſe to a 
ſpiritual equality with him and was entitled to 
all the benefits of a free born citizen. The 
bloody combats of gladiators, which had long 
been the favourite ſpectacles of the 'polite as 
wa as of the vulgar, gave way to amuſements 

more 
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more refined, and more conſiſtent with hu- 


manity. The licentious feſtival of the Satur- 


nalia was ſuperſeded by the commemoration 
of the birth of Chriſt ; and the feaſts of Flora 
were aboliſhed for the obſervance of his meri- 


torious paſſion. The prophane myſteries of 


Ceres, and of Bacchus, and the horrid barba- 
rity of human facrifices were ſucceeded by the 
pure and ſimple celebration of baptiſm, and of 


the euchariſt. The croſs of Calvary which 


had been the contemptible inſtrument of the 


execution of flaves, adorned the ſummit of the 


. churches, and was depictured on the ſtandard 
of the legions. As ſoon as divine honours 
were paid to Chriſt, the heathen acknow- 
ledged the weakneſs of his gods. He liſtened 
no longer with eager credulity to the ambi- 


guous predictions of the Delphick prieſteſs, or 


to the oracular ſtreams of Daphne. Whilſt 


broken arches and proſtrate columns ſpread 


the floor of the deſerted temples, and the mu- 
tilated ſtatues of the gods were monuments 


of the fall of polytheiſm ; numerous edifices 


of chriſtian devotion were erected, and opened 


their ſpacious doors to receive the multitude of 


| nen mn 
The Pagan religion, although aſſiſted by 


various RR gradually gave way to the 


increaſing 
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of morals. The X gyptian idolater ceaſed. to 
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increaſing influence of chriſtianity. Alike in- 
adequate to its popularity and its reformation, 


was the ſanguinary malice of Nero againſt its 


aſſailants, and the ingenious devices of Julian 


to remedy its abuſes. When no longer upheld 
by the arm of the civil magiſtrate, its internal 


weakneſs ſunk it to the ground, and the re- 

fuſal of idolaters to ſuffer in its defence formed 

a4 ſtriking contraſt to the Maſons: n 
8 of * chriſtian martyrs. ers, ae: 


The barriers al e ** and invete- 


rate prejudice which had for ages obſtructed 
the intercourſe of mankind, were broken 
down ; and the inhabitants of different coun- 


tries with benignant looks of eſteem and cor- 


diality, met around the ſocial hearth, or filled 
the ſolemn aſſembly. The Jew, enlightened by 


the evangelical law, no longe rviewed the Gen- 


tile with diſdain, or refuſed him the common 
offices of benevolence : nor did the converted 


Gentile any longer ſurvey the Jew, as the 
hater of mankind, and the advocate for an in- 


tolerant ſuperſtition. The nations who before 
the glorious advent of Chriſt had been only 


diſtinguiſhed by their abject and coarſe barba- 
rity, roſe from the condition of rude ſavages 
to a higher elevation in the ſcale of reaſon and 


bend 
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PE at the ſhrine of Serapis and Typhon; and 
to exalt the ſacred animals of his country to 
the rank of celeſtial ſpirits. The myſterious 
ſymbols of the ſacerdotal hicroglyphicks were 
changed for the practical and intelligible pre- 


cepts of the goſpel. The Parthian and Per- 


ſian tribes inſtituted the decent rites of ſepul- 
ture, abohſhed their inceſtuous alliances, and 

reſtrained the inordinate licence of polygamy. 
The warlike inhabitants of Scythia, of Ger- 


many, of Spain, of Pannonia and Britain for- 


ſook their gloomy ſuperſtition for the pure re- 
ligion of Chriſt, and whilſt its precepts ſof- 


tened their ferocious ſpirit, they imbibed a 


taſte-for-literature'and for arts. Their adop- 
tion of chriſtianity from their Roman foes 


as at once an argument of its intrinſick ex- 


cellence, and of their ardent and ſincere ve- 
neration for truth. They relinquiſhed the ſa- 


vage proſpect of revelling after death in the 
gloomy palace of Odin, for the bright hope of 
_ 4 heavenly paradiſe. They no longer ſhed the 


blood of human victims, at the altar of their 


ſhapeleſs idols, but bent a willing knee to the 
God of mercy. The Druids, who were wont 
to lead the rude inhabitants of Germany and 


Gaul from the deep receſſes of the foreſts to 
the field of carnage and death, and inſpired | 
. with the Gelufive hope that the foul 


K would 
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would reanimate another body, were ſue- 
eeeded by peaceful orders of eccleſiaſticks, 
who taught their converts the real value of : 
life, _ the't true een _ ee ue, 
phases ſoon as the chriſtian eollificas foread 
its facred light around the world, the ſhades 
of ſuperſtition vaniſhed, the manners of man- 
kind were diſtinguiſſied by gentleneſs and hu- 
manity, the rigours of war were ſoftened, the 
 inſfolence' of conqueſt was curbed, and a ſolid 
and permanent foundation was laid, for a 
comprehenſive and equitable ſyſtem of juriſ- 
prudence and a general law of nations. The 
unbounded ſpirit of philanthropy, highly ex- 
tolled indeed by the antient philoſophers and 
poets, but never before cultivated, began to 
operate upon its nobleſt principle, by eſta- 
 bliſhing the love of Man upon the love of 
God. The ftate of man in all his various 
circumſtances, connexiens, and ſituations was 
meliorated, the line of his duty was marked 
out with preciſion, his pains were alleviated 
by the ſupply of the nobleſt incitements to his 
fortitude, and his bleſſings were multiplied by 
new and inexhauſtible ſources of hope. The 
magnificent and vaſt fcheme of | providence 
was fully developed, by ſhowing to man the 


immediate relation of a a preſent to a future : 
7 | ſtate | 
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| ate of exiſtence. The clouds of dark 
neſs and doubt which had obſcured the pro- 
ſpect of heaven were removed by the full aſ- 
ſurances of a glorious immortality. The tri- 
umph of vice and the depreſſion of virtue 
were no longer ſubjects of inexplicable diffi- 
culty to . reaſon; but formed conſiſtent 
parts of that moral ſcheme the proſpect of 
which was cloſed by the awful ſcenes of a 
future retribution. The chriſtian religion uni- 
ted the whole human race by cloſer ties of af- 
fection, as children of the ſame Almighty Pa- 
rent, as ers of the ſame redemption and 
heirs of the. ſame felicity. It clearly proved 
its divine origin by purifying the corruption, 
and exalting the capacity of the mind; by 
ſubliming its moral energies, and by affording 
the moſt extenſive ſcope, and holding out the 
moſt-glorious reward for the exerciſe of every 


From the whole of this diſquiſition it ap- 
pears, what an important object the progreſs 
of chriſtianity forms in the hiſtory of thoſe 
people over whom its light was firſt diffuſed, 
aa how highly it deſerves to be brought for- 
ward as the: cauſe of a revolution in publick 
and private manners which far ſurpaſſed the 
Powers of man to accom pliſh by the exertions 
K2 :: = il 
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of the greateſt diligence, or the mol fad 
We have therefore the juſteſt reafon 
to dates that the providence of the Al- 
mighty was not only active in cooperating 

with its votaries for its eſtabliſnment, but 
Ukewiſe in d e 1 en ot Nam re- 
yas: Waun eee 
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1875 he 3 of all 400. 3 hich iv Hg 
have reviewed as immediately. conducive to 
the eſtabliſnment of chriſtianity, as well as a 
ſurvey of the events which preceded the ma- 
nifeſtation of the Son of God, concur to pro- 
duce this conviction. When we recollect how 
much the diſcipline of the primitive church 
was broken by diſcord, and perplexed by he- 
reſy; when we calmly conſider the rage of 
Paganiſm which ſo frequently exerciſed the 
fortitude of the martyrs; the calumny raiſed 
againſt the church, which as it was in ſome 


degree occaſioned by the exceſſes of nominal 


believers, was inadequately oppoſed by the apo- 
 logifts ; and the diſſoluteneſs of manners which 
idolatry allowed ſo hoſtile to the primitive Vit 
tues ; we muſt neceſſarily be at a loſs for ſome 
other cauſe, which is fully and completely ade- 
quate to the rapid and extenſive propagation 
of chriſtianity in the two firſt: centuries after 
Chriſt. The 3 of having recourſe to 
3 1 
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this cauſe appears more evident oe conſide- 
ring the violence of prejudice in favour of eſta- 
bliſhments confirmed by habit, and endeared 
by education, the natural pride of the hu- 
man heart, which diſdains the puerile condeſ- 
cenſion of imbibing moral inſtruction at the 
age of maturity and reflection, and more than 
all, the influence of univerſal example, which 
unites man to man by the cloſeſt ties, and has 
an immediate and imperceptible influence on 
every action of life. This formidable tide of 
 Prepoſſeſſions? and paſſions augmented by all 
the preceding obſtacles was too impetuous to 
0 2x7 pane WP _— efforts alone. | 


we can diſcern therefore no 1 anctlual 
of finding an eaſy and ſatisfactory ſolution to 


the difficulty, than by concluding that a long ; 


and magnificent ſeries of events were all pre- 
_ viouſly arran ws for the introduction of chriſ- 
0 pron: 
Gan 7 1p; Logs wan x ; 15 1 5 
For a dembnſtrative prod tut the dee 
empires of the world had a connexion with 
the advancement of true religion, under the 
different diſpenſations of Moſes, and of Chriſt, 
we may appeal to the teſtimony of the antient 
Predictions. Abſorbed by the bright viſions 
ef futurity, the prophet Iſaiah calls by name 
TESTS] K 3 on 
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on the conquerour of Aﬀyria, and the wins h 


of Iſrael, two centuries previous to his birth, 
To the eye of Daniel, the ſucceſſive monar- 


_ chies of Perſia, of Macedon, and of Rome 
were repreſented by the moſt exact diſplay of 
emblematical imagery. The different periods 


of the Jewiſh hiſtory, when the Almighty 


- raiſed up the nations as the inſtruments of his | 
vengeance, or of his mercy, will ſhow by 


what various modes they combined to execute 


the divine decrees. Sometimes the daughter 


of Babylon mocked the ſorrows of her cap- 
tives, whoſe neglect of Jehovah had been the 


cauſe of their chains: ſometimes when duly 


humbled by their calamity, their conquerour 


permitted them to regain the ſeat of their fa- 
thers, and to reſtore the —_ of een 


tem ple. 


444 41 N 


From the ruins if i, ſtates arofe. | 
the ſtupendous and auguſt fabrick of the Ro- 


man Empire. Though long agitated by the 


ſtorms of contending factions, it ſurvived every 
ſhock of domeſtick tumult, and gradually ex- 


tended its dominion over the moſt populous 


and warkile re en, of the world, | 


The nations of OA of Atta, Fas of 
Africa, * buch at preſent compoſe formidable 
kin y_ , 
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kingdoms, were enrolled in the regiſter of her 

- tributary. provinces. The privileges of the 

conquerours were generouſly extended to the 
vanquiſhed, and Rome became the common 
country of her ſubjects. Wherever the legions 
led the way, a free admiſſion was opened to 
arts, to laws, and to commerce; and the un- 
reſtrained intercourſe of various nations pro-: 
moted a general ſpirit of obedience and ſubor- 

dination. On the advancement of Auguſtus 
to the imperial throne, the violence of inteſ- 
tine diſorders was extinguiſhed, and the va- 
rious parts of the empire enjoyed a degree of 
repoſe unknown to former ages. The love of 
conqueſt, which had for ſeven ſucceſſive cen- 
turies exerciſed the courage of the Romans, 
| ſubſided into ſudden and laſting peace; and 
the diſpoſition of the firſt emperours to mark 
out the boundaries of dominion and to filence 
the clamour of arms, produced a ſtrong and 
aſtoniſhing contraſt to the fierce and ambitious 
ner of their anceſtors. 


In the eds AFL = all theſe circumſlances 
to ſome magnificent event, we may clearly 
diſcern the directing hand of the Creator of 
the univerſe. To his diſpoſal alone, can pro- 
perly be attributed that long and complex 
nngatenation of affairs which led the Romans 
pdt 1 9 5 * l by 


by regular 6 to the ſummit of dominion. 
The conflict of their paſſions, the various re- 
volutions of their government, the ingenuity 
of the wiſe, and the ambition of the valiant, 
cooperated for one tranſcendent purpoſe. It 
was ultimately for this purpoſe that the le- 
giſlators remedied the political evils which 
threatened the deſtruction of the Roman State 
and laid the firm foundations of general order. 
For this, her heroes fought with unparal- 
led advantage, and victory was ever ready to 
lead her armies to triumph. For this, Scipio 
gloried in the fall of Carthage, Pompey re- 
turned with the ſpoils of Mithridates, and 
Cæſar bore his triumphant eagle from the 
plains of Egypt, to the ſhores of Britain. All 
their great atchievements and all their ſplendid 
events, the boldneſs of their enterprizes and 
the frequency of their ſucceſs, uniformly 
pointed to the fullneſs of time when the Son 
of God was made manifeſt, and were ſo wiſely 
regulated as to prepare the way for the more 
eaſy progreſs and more any um of, the 
chriſtian faith. be: BN Nee 
The Aae King of Kings vhs FR | 
power which brought the univerſe into exif- _ 
_ tence, { uperintends from the higheſt heaven 
all the nations of the earth. He views inſtan- 
taneouſly the moſt Wong: effects in their 
remoteſt 
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remoteſt cauſes, and the long ſeries of ſublu- 
nary events, which to the Nutdal eye are diſ- 
tant and indiſtinct, appear but one object to 
the rapid glance of his Omniſcience. At his 
command, the riſe and fall of the mighty em- 
pires, whoſe hiſtory comprehends the moſt 
important tranſactions of mankind, were ſuc- 
ceſſively difplayed upon the great theatre of 
the world. To complete his ſtupendous and 
beneficent deſigns a new empire was formed, 
and the government was given to his beloved 
and adorable Son. Deſcending from the bo- 
ſom of the Father, and veiling his majeſty in 
a human form, he graciouſſy condeſcended to 
lay the everlaſting foundations of his king- 
dom, and directed his followers to ere& the 
vaſt and ſublime ſuperſtructure. Animated 
by his grace, and directed by his example, his 
ambaſſadours proclaimed the glad tidings of 
immortality, his. firſt followers profeſſed with 
boldneſs the ſacred truths of revelation, and his 
martyrs bled with exultation in its defence. 
Holineſs, Peace, Charity, and Hope are the 
fruits of his laws, and all the faithful in the 
wide circle of the globe are his ſervants and 
ſubjects. When worldly grandeur ſhall have 
paſſed away, like the viſions of the night, 
this ſpiritual empire ſhall unite the regions of 
paradiſe to her dominion, and flouriſh with en- 
ug glory Cs the ages of eternity. 
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E Jo among the 8 can * this, and 

bew us former things? Let them bring 
' forth their witneſſes, that they may be juſti- 
| 2 * or let them hear and a; Ir is mh 


F the productions of W be eſtimated 
by their utility, the moſt elevated place 
among writers ought to be aſſigned to the 
hiſtorian. Although the ſeverity of truth 
marks out for him a more regular line of con- 
duct than the poet, or the orator is required 
to purſue ; yet his obligation to follow her 
immediate dictates is made eaſy, and even de- 
lightful, by proper reflections on the dignity 
of his labours, and the animating anticipation 
of the reward which will ſucceed them. It is 
his peculiar and important province to inveſti- 
n the latent principles of conduct, and 
purſue 
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purſue to their tet onſec quences; 


bit delineate the diverſified picture of actions 


and characters, and diſplay the revolutions of 
government, and the fate of empires. If his 


ſubject be judiciouſly choſen, and his produc- 


tions be ſtamped with the marks of genius 
and fidelity, ſucceſſive generations will cele- 
brate his name as the benefactor of mankind, 

for giving them an imaginary "exiſtence in paſt 
ages, for introducing them to the knowledge 
of departed excellence, and for enabling thent 
to profit by the conduct of their predeceffors. 
His praiſe will be the conſtant theme of their 
gratitude, whilſt they ſhun the vices, and imi- 


tate the virtues, which his works have con- 
N to immortality. . 


148 l 
1 K 


This approbatlon, However, {ig to 1 
withheld, in proportion as an author is diſ- 
covered to entertain ſeeptical notions, and to 
diſſeminate them with caution and ſubtlety. 
Any endeavour to looſen the ties of religious 


duty, is an affront to the pious principles of 
education implanted in every cultivated mind; 
and an act of hoſtility againſt the general in- 
tereſts of ſociety. If it has always been eſ⸗ 
ſential to hiſtorical decorum, for a writer to 


fupport the character of the friend to virtue 
at N how flagrant a violation of it, 
5D muſt - 


4 
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muſt the attempt of any one be, who under- 
mines the credibility of that Revelation, which | 
18 their beſt and Ane ſupport! | 
OL: 1 
od a dikes may not 9 be imputed | 
to the Hiſtorian of the decline and fall of the 
Roman Empire. His diſinclination to conform 
to the religious opinions generally received, is 
ſufficiently evident; for who has diſcovered 
from the moſt careful peruſal of his works 
hat he is an advocate for any particular eſta- 
bliſhment, or even that he is convinced by the 
evidences | of chriſtianity in general? The 
want of ſuch a diſcovery can only add to our 
regret, that the ſplendid. powers of an enligh- 
tened mind, ſhould be made ſubſervient to 


ſentiments, the confutation of which has ſo 


repeatedly added to the triumphs of learning 
and theology. Although his endeavour to 
communicate them to the world by combi- 
ning them with the hiſtory of a moſt re- 

nowned people, may add to their general no- 
toriety, it can produce no commendation from 
thoſe who look upon infidelity 1 with Wen 
ang vu artifice with auer, 1 6 


«ll, the —_ bs heck an eminent it Philoſo- 
pher of the North divulged his ſceptical opi- 


nions, there was a boldneſs which was re- 
; F 
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ſpectable and manly, and which at leaft en- 
titled him to the praiſe of plain dealing and 
candour. He attacked chriſtianity in works 
evidently written for the purpoſe; but when 
he eame forward as an hiſtorian; he e 
his endeavours to invalidate the proofs of re- 
velation; and if a conjecture may be indulged 
from a conſideration of his arguments at large, 
his mind appears to have been influenced by a 
bias favourable to religious eſtabliſhments and 
ceremonies. The Hiſtorian of the Roman En- 
Fire purſues a deſign, which as it is executed 
by the moſt ingenious ſtratagems, is infinitely 
more dangerous. His ſcepticiſm is fometimes 
inſinuated in the language of diffident heſita- 
tion, and is frequently ſo diſtant and ſubtle, 
as to elude the force of immediate detection. 
The reader feels -unfavourable impreſſions 
made upon his mind, which he ſcruples to 
impute to the writer, until repeated inſtances 
make it evident that it was his deliberate 
defign to difparage our holy religion, and 
weaken the credit of its advocates. On no 
occaſion therefore, was it ever more neceſſary, 


to rouſe the vigilance,” and alarm the ap- 
prehenſions of all who are charmed by a 
matchleſs brilliancy of ſtyle, and attracted by 
the recital of the 0 important events which 
5 „ e TT Ins Let 
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them beware leaſt any man ſpoil them by philo- 
1 by and vain deceit, by the n. of & this 
ware, and nue eu e 


The e of ſuch caution, „ the per- 
nicious tendency: of ſuch principles, will be 
fully evident from conſidering how cloſely 


ſcepticiſm! may be connected with a diſregard | 


and even a perverſion. of truth. Every hiſto- 
rian profeſſes to hold the ſcales of juſtice with 


an equal hand; but he will at once, if the 


weight of prejudice be ſuffered to preponde- 


rate, alarm the ſuſpi picions of his readers, and 


forfeits their confidence. For ſuch a deſertion 


of his duty, no other qualification i is an ade- 


quate apology. The brilliancy of his imagi- 
nation, and the acuteneſs of his judgment, the 
ſtrength of his reaſon, and the extent of his 


learning, rather aggravate, than diminiſh the 


_ convey inſtruction through the medium of 


narrative, and this purpoſe can never be an- 
ſwered by partial repreſentations of conduct, 
and mutilated ſketches of character. Artifices 
of this kind transform the venerable portraits 
of hiſtory into the airy; phantoms of romance, 
and are productive of an injury both to the 
dead, and to the living. The former are de- 
we from their proper places in the temple 
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- judicial to ſociety. As ſuch. 


ſons the fountains of antiquity. and. recom- : 
mends them as uns and, ee to the. 


form an aſſociation with  unbecoming 
But if the general events of paſt — — 
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of fame, and may be Niiginatized with cen- 


ſure, when their conduct, if exhibited in its 
true light, would entitle them to praiſe. The 
latter, may be taught falſe opinions of man- 


kind, and may be led to — — of 


conduct ſubverſive of their — | 


likely to enſue from miſrepreſentation, i in — 
eſteem is that hiſtorian to be held, who poi- 


world 75 n * 142 * * | * 18 83 


RE ol | he 


That Gravity is e 20-the deere h 


an hiſtorian is a principle that few will be 


hardy enough to deny. The fimple and ma- 
jeſtic grandeur of narrative condeſcends not to 


to be recorded in a manner totally free from 
this unſuitable mixture, it muſt ſurely be 
much more decorous for a writer to preſerve 
the moſt ſtrict ſeriouſneſs of character, — 5 
the ſucceſs of a divine revelation, which has 
the moſt intimate connexion with the beſt. 
intereſts of mankind, and the mode in which 
its moſt upright and moſt ſincere advocates: 
have endeavoured to promote its glory, and 
diffuſc its benefits, form a pact of his diſqui- 
; | ations. | 
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fitions. Let us imagine for a moment the di- 
vine origin of chriſtianity, and its infinite im- 
portance with reſpect to the deareſt intereſts 
of mankind to be out of the queſtion, and let 
us place it only on a level with other ſubjects. 
If in the diſcuſſion of the principles of ſci- 
ence; in the developement of the intellectual 
powers, in commenting on the maxims of le- 
giflation, or the rules of ethics, if in exami- 
ning the characters of Newton, of Locke, of 
Monteſquieu or of Bacon, a writer ſhould 
Indulge the fallies of humour ſo far as to 
ſcoff at what he could not confute, | cavil at 
what he muſt know: to be true, and ridicule 
thoſe whom he ought to reverence; would he 
not provoke the indignation of the judicious, 
and incur the cenſure of the diſpaſſionate; and 
would not they determine that he miſtook 
irony for argument, that his judgment was a 
 flave to the petulance of his wit, and that his 


conduct was an inſult to propriety, candour 
1 truth ? ? 


3 LS a Be 2 


Fas 


A far the H; Hilorian of the decline and 
fall of the Roman Empire is liable to this im- 
putation, will appear to every one who peruſes 
the fifteenth and fixteenth chapters of his 
work, and compares them with the original 
materials from which they are affirmed to 
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have been compiled. He bids deviated. Foo 
his principal ſubject to deſcribe the progreſs 
and eſtabliſhment of chriſtianity, and to re- 
' preſent the actions and characters of its earlieſt 
profeſſors. The chain of thoſe events which 
took place in the reign of Conſtantine is vio- 
lently broken, to introduce a lon 8 and elabo- 
rate digreſſion, at the ſame time that the 
ſcantineſs or ſuſpicious nature of the eccleſiaſ- 


tical records, of which he com plains, would 


have furniſhed him with a convenient apology _ 
for filence upon the ſubject : but that ſilence, 

which he affirms to be inconſiſtent with re- 

ligious zeal is much more inconſiſtent with 
infidelity. In the chapters before mentioned 
we obſerve with concern that chriſtianity. is 
vilified in the perſons of its primitive profeſ- 
| fors. Their real or imaginary failings are ag- 
gravated, and at the fame time that no pallia- 
tion whatever is afforded to their , errours, 
every art which ingenuity can invent is em- 
ployed to ſcreen the inhumanity of their ene- 
mies. So that on many occaſions, if a juſt and 
impartial eſtimate be made of the firſt chriſ- 
tians, the ſentiments of the hiſtorian will be 
decidedly oppoſed by the ſentiments of his 
readers; the virtue which he has degraded 
will be raiſed to diſtinction, and the indirect 


or * tive cenſure which he has expreſſed, 
| will 


will be Eject with contempt, or exchange 
ior ne and ardent panegyrick. : 


* To ſhew bow! * ds monuments of eccle- 
fiaſtical can juſtify ſuch a difference of opinion 
has been the attempt made in the preceding 
lectures. In order to render them more com- 
plete,” it may be proper to review ſome paſſages 
of the fifteenth and ſixteenth chapters of the 
decline and fall of the Roman Empire. Such a 
diſcuſſion will prove the weakneſs of certain 
opinions repreſented as conducive to the pro- 
pagation of chriſtianity; alleviate the fathers 
from a charge of exceſſive credulity and un- 
charitableneſs ; and place the cruel proceedings 
5 their EO) in a proper licht. 


Aöng⸗ the various ande of miſrepre- 

_ ſentation with which this particular part of 
the hiſtory of the decline and fall abounds, 
there are Five which immediately force them- 
ſelves on our notice; we will conſider them 
in the order in which they occur, and con- 

_ clude this Lecture with Toe r 088 
ſervations. TITRE 


The Firſt confifis in Alg a viſionary 
cauſe for the propagation of chriſtianity. | 
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The hiſtorian aſſerts that the 77" JOE? of 
« a millenium was carefully inculcated by a 
« ſucceſſion of fathers from Juſtin Martyr and 
ce Irenæus, down to Lactantius, Who was pre- 
t ceptor to the ſon of Conſtantine. Though 
it might not be univerſally received, it ap- 
«© pears-to have been the reigning ſentiment of 
«© the orthodox believers, and it ſeems ſo well 
« adapted. to the deſires and the apprehenſions 
1 mankind, that it muſt have contributed 
in à very conſiderable 11 to the > progreſs 

vo the chriſtian faith. e 


That this oeefinalion ſhould haſten & the pro- 
greſs of the chriſtian faith, is an hypotheſis 
which it is as difficult to ſupport by the ſuf- 
frage of antiquity, as to reconcile to the con- 
ceptions of reaſon. For the belief of the mil- 
lenium was an expectation grounded on the 
preconceived ideas and faith of a chriſtian. 
A competent knowledge of the ſcriptures, a 
peculiar interpretation: of the predictions, both 
of the prophets* and of our Saviour, and an 
implicit reliance on the miſtaken ſenſe in 
which they were underſtood by ſome believers, 
were previous and neceſſary ſteps to the re- 
ception of this opinion. It was therefore an 
object of hope derived throu gh a ſeries of pre- 


paratory circumſtances from particular tenets, 
and 
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and conſequently could have no foundation 
whatever, until thoſe tenets were e embraced. 


| When the principle i is laid. down as a cauſe 
for the propagation of chriſtianity, we natu- 
rally require ſomething more ſubſtantia] than 
mere conjecture to prove the certainty of its 
exiſtence. But can the hiſtorian appeal to 
facts to eſtabliſh the truth of his poſition ? 
Where has he obtained, among the remains 
of primitive antiquity, any poſitive informa- 
tion that the doctrine of the millenium was 
held out as an allurement for the Gentiles to 
become converts to the church? We may 
conclude that the effects of ſuch a doctrine 
would have been far different from thoſe 
which he imputed to it, upon very. ſtrong _, 
"Ts reſ ſpectable evidence. 


For the learned Origen ugh that the 
| opinions entertained by ſome reſpecting the 
millenium were too groſs and ſenſual to form 
a part of the chriſtian ſyſtem, and that even 
the Pagan conceptions of a ſtate of felicity 
were more refined and ſpiritual. So far is he 
from affording any ſupport to the conjecture 
of the hiſtorian, as to remark on the contrary, 
that if the heathens underſtood that ſuch a 
tenet was countenanced in the church, the 
LE +. © 
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report of it would fix the imputation of weak- 
neſs on chriſtianity, and ſtain the __ of 1 its 
3 eee 


To * hos a ſucceſſion af: FER incul- | 

| cated this opinion from Juſtin Martyr to Lac- 
tantius, is an aſſertion which may be contro- 
verted without danger of incurring the cenſure 
of petulant cavil, or precipitate contradiction. 
That many of them maintained it, will readily 
be granted; that all inculcated it, will as rea- 


2 dily be denied. Tatian wrote a learned treatiſe 


againſt the Gentiles, Athenagoras the -philo- 
ſopher preſented an elaborate: apology | to the 
Emperour Marcus Antoninus, and wrote a 
diſſertation on the reſurrection. Theophilus 
Biſhop of Antioch inſeribed three argumenta- 
tive diſquiſitions to his noble friend Autolycus. 
All theſe, with the copious works of Clemens 
Alexandrinus and of Cyprian, were written 
within the interval mentioned. Their authors 
diſcuſs the received doctrines of the church, 
and particularly the opinoin relative to a fu- 
ture ſtate; yet in what paſſage. is the lighteſt 
intimation given of the belief of the mille- 
nium, or even of the exiſtenee of ſuch: a. tenet, 
where is the ſlighteſt mention made? Al- 
though the hiſtorian with a degree oy rn 
dence: which does credit to his ; corrections 
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has qualified his vague affertions in the laſt 
edition of his work, and thus eluded the force 
of a poſitive denial of his ſtatement ; yet after 


all, his preſent text has but feeble pretenſions 


to the praiſe of perfect accuracy, or nn de- 
cißon of ſentiment. 

For if it can wh proved that the anne 
of the chriſtians were equally divided upon 
the ſubject of the millenium, the ſentiment 
in queſtion was not the reigning ſentiment. 
That this equality was highly probable, will 
appear from the particular relations of Juſtin 


Martyr and Irenzus, and from the general 


accounts of other writers. 


Juſtin Martyr, in his dialogue with Trypho 
the Jew, draws his arguments to prove the 


divine miſſion of our Lord, from the old teſ- 


tament. In alluſion to the former part of 
their converſation, Trypho aſks him, whether 


he had been induced to bring his proofs from 


the prophets in favour of the millenium, in 
conſequence of his ſerious conviction of _ 
approach of that extraordinary period, 


merely to ſhew his dexterity in „ 5 


ting the prophetical deſcriptions to any ſubject 
of diſcuſſion, which his fondneſs for argument 


induced him to advance. You: cannot 
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replies Juſtin, * ſuppoſe me capable of ex- 
«. preſſing opinions which I de not ſincerely 


maintain; I have on a former occaſion in- 
e genuouſly acknowledged to you, that my 


„ ſelf and many others, think chat the mille- 
* nium will certainly take place. I have like- 


* wiſe informed you, that there are many 
e chriſtians diſtinguiſhed by the - purity - - 


de their ſentiments, who embrace no ſuch 


* nion.“ As Juſtin Martyr was himſelf a zea- ; 


lous advocate for this opinion, it may fairly be 


j 


concluded: that he ſtated the number of thoſe 
who countenanced him in it, in as favourable 
a manner as the accuracy of truth would al- 


low. It appears, notwithſtanding, from the 
paſſage above cited, that thoſe who rejected 


this opinion, were as numerous as thoſe who 
maintained it. This makes an important al- 


teration reſpecting the chriſtians of that age, 


half of whom at leaſt, ftand thus ftr acquitted ö 


of the ee, ; - e gas 


I in 7 en 


In oppolition-t to Ennis and the 8 Y 
rians of his age, may be placed many of their 
contemporaries, whom Irenæus himſelf re- 


peatedly affirms to have conſidered the paſ- 


ſages of ſcripture, which ſeem to favour this 


doctrine, as figurative and allegorical. His re- 


een of their ſentiments coincides with 


that 
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that of Juſtin Martyr, and affords ſufficient 


reaſon to conclude, that the opponents of the 


| opens Were as numerous as in the Ro | 


times. 

Without the . citation of biber ſl 
ſages,” it may fairly be collected from thoſe 
writers who deduce the belief of the mil- 
lenium from its origin, particularly Euſe- 
bius, Epiphanius, and Jerom, that they con- 


ceived it to have been limited to certain fa- 
thers of different ages, becauſe they never re- 
preſent it as the eee tenet of the 


church at n 


3111 1 


Upon the 0 ede it appears, that 


the hiſtorian had no ſufficient grounds for at- 


tributing any efficacy to this opinion in the 
converſion of mankind, and that the ſuppoſi- 
tion of its prevalence even in the church to 


the extent which he deſcribes, is deſtitute of 


ee _ eee ere n 


The Second inſtancs o eee 
confi ſts in an en ta invalidate ge man | 


of b. Pee e 


In che Srimintvs dich kr wu unser 


40 believed, that the end of the world and the 


0 « kingdom 
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= kingdom of heaven were at hand. The near 
« approach of this wonderful event had been 


. -- predicted by the apoſtles; and the tradition 


« of it was preſerved by their earlieſt diſci- 
« ples, and thoſe who underſtood in their li- 
te teral ſenſe the diſcourſes of Chriſt himſelf, 
. ers: obliged to expect the ſecond: and glo- 
* rious coming of the Son of Man in the 
« clouds, before that generation was totally 
<< extinguiſhed, which had preg * W 
be condition jen wa Nin ut lis 5 


8 AI 


„ aw Wa dh "EEE an in- 

0 to excite doubts relative to that moſt 
awful prediction of our Saviour, circumſtan- 
tially recorded by all the evangelifts, which in 
the opinion of the moſt learned expoſitors, 
has a double alluſion to the deſtruction of Je- 
ruſalem, and the conſummation of all things. 
Fe inſinuates, that it was not fulfilled in the 
latter ſenſe, when the accompliſhment of it 
was the ſubject of general expectation among 
the primitive chriſtians. But what deſcription 
of them interpreted the diſcourſes of Chriſt in 
the literal ſenſe he intimates, it is as vain for us 
to e e as nn * wk to nee 


1 t was univerſally based 5 a end 1 
| of the world. and the kingdom of heaven 
were 
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e were at hand.” This aſſertion is as deſtitute 
of proof, as his affirmation that the near 
approach of this wonderful event had been 
predicted by the apoſtles.” We are fully 
aware that ſome indefinite expreſſions of St. 
Peter may be wreſted into an alluſion to it; 
but that it was not his defi gn to foretell the 
immediate end of the world is evident from 
his preparing the minds of the converts for a 
ſeries of approaching trials which were to 
prove their faith during the eſtabliſhment of _ 
chriſtianity. When therefore St. Peter affirms, 
that the end of all things is at hand, he cer- 
tainly ſpeaks only of the fulfilment of thoſe 
events which carried with them a full ratifi- 
cation of the truth of chriſtianity, and accor- 
dingly, in every ſucceeding age of the church, 
theſe words have been applied to the deſtruc- 
tion of Jeruſalem, and the ſubverſion of the 
Jewiſh Empire. That the apoſtles concluded 
the end of the world to be far diſtant from 
their own. times, is moreover clear from the 
expreſs, declarations of St. Paul. For as a 
proof that, ſome. peculiar expreſſions in his 
_ firſt epiſtle to the Theſſalonians were not to 
be ſtrictly. interpreted, as if himſelf and his 
contemporaries were to live until the ſecond 
coming of their Lord and Maſter, he ſpeaks 
on another occaſion of his approaching death, 
Hey „ bl! 
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and the future corruptions of the church. He 
laboured that he might attain: unto. the ręſur- 
rection of the dead, and aſſured the Corinthians 
that Gad ſhall raiſe up us alſo by Feſus, and 
all preſent us with you. He explicitly be- 
ſeeches the converts not to be ſoon ſhaken in 
mind, or to be troubled, neither by. fpiris nor 
by word, nor by letter, as 3 US, as. e the 
_ of why; Lord is at mus. uf shut, 
To 4 that the Aden af the a 5 
| end of- the world was preſerved - by the earlieſt 
diſeiples of the apoſtles, is a haſty and ground- ' 
leſs aſſumption. Of their earlieſt diſciples the 
moſt eminent were Clemens Romanus, Igna- 
tius, Polycarp, and Irenæus, who 1 in no part 


of their works which remain, mention their 


expectation of this event, as if at that time 
about to happen. Irenæus indeed, held an 
opinion which ſeems to give ſome colour to 
theſe miſrepreſentations; for he maintained that 
the Meſſiah would begin his reign. upon earth . 
when the world was ſix thouſand years old. 
The hiſtorian; endeavours to make the ſup- 
poſed general. expectation of the accompliſh- 
ment of the prophecy. in queſtion , coincide 
with the cloſe of this period. Unfortunately, 
however, for the object he had in view, his 
3 of time is as erroneous, as his 

arguments 
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arguments are inconcluſive. He maintains that 
the primitive church of Antioch reckoned al- 
moſt ſix thouſand years from the creation to 
the birth of Chriſt. This number, for which 
no authority is produced, is moſt probably 
that of Theophilus Biſhop of Antioch, which 
according to the moſt exact ſtatement is found 
to be very little more than five thouſand five 
hundred. Thus the hiſtorian not content with 
the calculation of the Septuagint, which ſo 

far exceeds the Era of the creation commonl 
adopted, has added to one of the longeſt ac- 
counts at that time recur "ey nn, five 
e mite 


If the ideen bad deaifulted the te of 
ſome of thoſe writers whoſe names decorate 
his note upon the paſſage in queſtion, he 
would have found ſufficient reaſon to correct 
his miſtatement, and to have expreſſed more 
preciſely the computations of chronology. 
Lactantius expreſsly aſſerts that fix thouſand 
years from the creation of the world were not 
completed in his time. He flouriſhed in the 
reign of Conſtantine the Great, at the diſtance 
of two centuries from the ſucceſſors of the Þ 
apoſtles. ' The infinuation, therefore, of the 


hiſtorian reſpeQing the "Pn is untrue ; 
and 


% 
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and His attack upon the credulity of tlie early 
_ chriſt 6 1 18 e . d eafy! to cher; e 


$3 Ib Ha 


The oredifion of our Lov and his — 
reſt upon the ſtrongeſt foundation, even the 
truths" of the Almighty himſelf. They did 

not foretell that the world would end before 
the death of the generation to which Chriſt 
appeared, becauſe, otherwiſe, that event would 
aſſuredly have been accompliſhed. They pre- 
dicted, however, among other inſtances of the 
depravity of future ages, the vain enquiries of 
miſguided ſcepticks, and the event has fully 
confirmed their veracity. Be mindful, faith 
St. Peter, that in the loft days ſpall come 
' ſeoffers, walkin 8 after their own luſts, and 


1 ſaying, where is the promiſe of hit coming * 
| For fince the Fathers fell pc hp yk hoe I con- | 
| tinue as ae e the pres. N 


Bet it abate? the aifiddlice ef as A perl. 
lous caviller to reflect on the wiſe and won- 
RU derful diſpenſations f providence r ſpeRting 
Ul the" eftabliſhment''of the goſpel. Even his 
[ ovyn efforts to depretiate its truth are included 
ne heme of the evangelical predictions, 
«i _ and'furniſh of deen * er for | 
WW io divine origin." H EG, TIS 2 E196 
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The Third inſtance of ile con- 
liſts i in an unwarrantable charge of uncharita- 
ny 3 the nee chriſtians. 

The ieren —_ that 66 « the addin. 
nation of the wiſeſt and moſt virtuous of 
cc ths; Pagans, on account of their ignorance 

or Sabel of the divine truth, omg to of- 
9 — — age. But the een, — 
_ « whoſe faith was of a much firmer conſiſ- 
« tence, delivered over without heſitation, to 
eternal torture the far . * of dhe 
1 ee ee „ ei 


The primitive church will be nd on 
fair and cloſe examination, to be more con- 
formable in point of humanity, with the pre- 
ſent age, than the hiſtorian repreſents. Ter- 
tullian is the only father of the church on 
whoſe authority the above aſſertion is founded. 
It muſt undoubtedly be cenſured therefore as 
an impropriety in the hiſtorian to reſt an ar- 
gument upon a ſingle authority, and to aggra- 
vate the deſcription of a warm and precipitate 
writer, at the ſame time that the fathers who 
expreſs more calm and more benevolent ſenti- 
ments are paſſed over in ſilence. Is it not in 
the higheſt degree dm to the principles 

of 
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of hiſtorical juſtice to repreſent ee | 
of an individual as a tenet of the whole 
church? Is it candid in him to place the in- 
vectives of that individual in ſuch a light as to 
make him appear to pronounce con ation 
on the Pagan world at large, when his effu- 
fonds were principally directed againſt falfe 
philoſophers, againſt — s of morals, and 
perſecutors of the faith ? He profeſſed indeed 
that he drew a veil over a part of the deſcrip- 
tion which Tertullian gave of their future 
tortures; but at the ſame time he fully ex- 
hibits, and artfully heightens every circum- 
| ſtance of it, that can excite the averfion, and 
ag the e gr _ e readers. Th 


9 


10 ondes to alen ah more en enci- 5 
ments of the fathers, it is to be obſerved, that 
Juſtin Martyr not only entertained a hope, that 
Socrates and thoſe who reſembled him in vir- 
tue would eſcape the divine diſpleaſure in an- 
other life; but with a peculiar alluſion to the 
general benefits imparted by the divine Logos, 
dignified them with the appellation of chriſ- 
tians. With reſpect to the deſtination of the 
Pagans! in gen in another life, it was the 
opinion of Hermas, Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Origen, and many others, that Chriſt and 
his apoſtles preached to their departed ſouls 
| 1 „% 


* „ 


=, 
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in he regions. « of the. dead, and that all. thoſe 
Who were converted, were without diſtinction 
made partakers of the beneſits of the paſſion. 
Whatever may be the propriety of their inter- 
pretation of a myſterious paſſage in the firſt 
epiſtle of St. Peter, upon which this belief 
Was founded, at leaſt it ſhewed their readineſs 
to frame ſuch an hypotheſis, as might impart 
to the heathen world, the ſalutary truths of 
the goſpel. The fair evidence of antiquity is 
therefore repugnant to the repreſentation of 
the biſtorian, and the benign ſentiments of 
the early chriſtians reſpecting the Pagans who 
preceded them, are proved to be correſpondent 
with their wiſhes and prayers for their uncon- 
verted con tenporarien , 


The excellence ang the expediency of the 
evangelical virtues may be inferred even from 
the contemplation of thoſe minds which act 
not under their influence; for this ſevere charge, 
which is ſounded on no ſufficient authority, 
and can be proved by no fair argument, would 
not have been made by the writer, had he 
been guided by that ſpirit of charity, which 
he vainly endeavours to * from the - 
mitive urch. 5 


* 
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The F ourth inſtance of miſtepreſentation 


| conſiſts it CERN ug concluſions from 


april Wachs . Auk 40 1 8 


.« the conviction of any of their ſubjects, ho 
were accuſed of fo very "fingular a crime as 
« that of chriſtianity, e wick caution 


Lend reluctance. 5 Ons . D ney oe 


To eſtubliſm this "a, infirences: are 
drawn from the celebrated letter of Pliny to 


the Emperour Trajan. From thence, the hiſ—- 
torian obſerves, we may aſſure ourſelves that 
* when Pliny accepted the government of 
* Bithynia there were no general laws or de- 


< crees i the chriſtians.” 5 


1 &  * 


i reads this letter with: dent ; 


will be more likely to draw a different infe- 
rence. Pliny informs the Emperour that he 


had never been preſent at any judicial exami- 
nations of chriſtians. ' This manifeſtly implies 


that they had already been brought before 


magiſtrates, and if brought befare magiſtrates, 


they muſt have been ene on ſuſpicion 
of infringing ſome ſtanding law of the empire. 
* does n not 1 the Emperour whether N 


w_ Y 


ef © 
* * 
— » * 


riſtians were deſerving of legal ſeverity, 
terefore were the proper objects of a 
penal decree ; for on this ſubject he was ſuf- 
ficiently decided by expreſsly. declaring that 
their obſtinacy deſerved to be puniſhed. His 
reaſon for conſulting the loan ſeems to 
have been this: He was ſolicitous to know 
whether ſome gradations of puniſhment ſhould 
not be adopted, and a line of diſtinction be 
recent and the early converts. His jgnorance 
proves nothing contradictory to the exiſtence _ 
of lavvs againſt the chriſtians. He only ſpeaks 
from his own inexperience, and ſufficientiy in- 
timates that he wanted not the eſtabliſhment 
of a new law, but the modification of an old 
one, in order that it might more W 
apply to various cafes, 


- That ay was the objec of his enquiry y wil 
ap pear in a ſtronger light from weighing the 
circumſtances of the affair in connection 1 
the teſtimony of other writers. Ig it probable 
that a Roman Proconſul inveſted with the 
command of an extenſive province, and oc- 
cupied by the adminiſtration of its weighty 
and numerous affairs, would have waſted his 
time in liſtening to accuſations againſt its in- 
ha bitants for holding certain ſingular opinions, 
M 2 which 
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which 3 in no degree affected the tranquillity of 
the ſtate, if the infringement of ſome law had 
not called for his attention? Is it probable that 
he would have doomed any of its inhabitants 
to death on the depoſition of officious infor- 
mers, if a law had not juſtified his deci- 
fions? Had not ſuch been the caſe, he would 
| have followed the example of the ' impartial 
Gallio, and have driven both' the accuſers, 
and the accuſed with impatience from his tri- 
bunal. Such conduct would have been far 
more conſiſtent with the general character of 
Pliny, than to have been led upon inſufficient 
grounds into the moſt wanton and unautho- 
riſed exerciſe of his power. ion Lern 


e Nbenitb nl n g the Senate had pn 
the bloody edicts of Nero and Domitian againſt 
the chriſtians, yet Trajan at the beginning wt 
his reign, from a defire to ſecure the rites of 
Paganiſm from innovation, enacted that all 
the ſubjects of the _ ould: either offer 
Beer, or ſuffer death. 


| "The! utherity of the acts of egen, which 
contain this remarkable fact, is confirmed by 
the proceedings carried on during the ſame 
* n againſt 'Symeon the aged Biſhop of Je- 
alem. He Was ſeized by * — | 
Pas and 


— 
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and An 8 the Pen of Judea, 
who deliberately condemned him to be crucj- 
fied. If the multitude could not have obtained 
the object of their indignation under a legal 
ſanction, they would not have brought the 
venerable martyr before the magiſtrate ; and if 
the magiſtrate had not acted under the in- 
fluence of the law, he would not have con- 


demned him to an Agnominious and eruel 
death. 3 


| With n much precipitation, Pliny pro- 
ceeded againſt thoſe unhappy chriſtians who 
were brought before him, appears from his 
own circumſtantial account. He informs us 
that he ordered thoſe who perſevered in their 
confeſſion of the chriſtian name, to be led 
out to ſuffer death, and that he put two wo- 
men to the torture to extort a confeſſion of 
ſuſpected guilt. The praiſe of reluctance and 
caution, ſo profuſely beſtowed upon him by 
_ the; hiſtorian, would have been more conſiſtent 
with truth as well as humanity, if Pliny had 
ſolicited the determination of the Emperour, | 
before he adopted ſuch | rigorous meaſures. 
His conduct can only be. accounted for by 
ſuppoſing he was actuated. by a ſenſe of duty 
to enforce the exiſting laws. If however it 
Should, be granted to the hiſtorian, that Pliny 
| NM F way 


was left entirely, to. en own. * cretian, a. 
acted not in conformity with any exiſting. 
what treatment muſk the. c chriſtians, have. EX 
perienced. from. magiſtrates. of cruel, and in- 
flexible diſpoſitions, if ſuch were the procee - 
dings of one, who was on all other n 
eminently. humane and benevolent. ?. 1 


| This queſtion may be beſt e by. 
4 ſome remarks on a ſubſequent aſſer- 
tion of the hiſtorian, viz. That the Romans 
« were moderate in the uſe. of. eee 

cc inflicted on the chriſtians.” | : 


In the 1 of laws, there won i al- 
ways to be ſome. proportion obſerved. between. 
the crime and the puniſhment. But the Ro- 
mans when acting as legiſlators againſt the 
chriſtians, ee. the moſt, flagrant deſertjon 
of every principle of equity. A member of 
the church was condemned for holding ſingu- 
lar opinions, before it was diſcovered whether. 
they would lead him either to the cc ommiſſion 
of crimes, or to the violation of = publick | 
peace. He was doomed. to ſuch. infli as 
were barely juſtifiable for the moſt. atrocious. 
enormities. Forfeiture of property, impriſon- 
ment, exile to ſolitary iſlands, condemnation 
to LOR, mines, wers the moſt lenient ſentences 
E - Pronounced 
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pronotiticed-againſt the innocent ſufferers. On 
other occaſions, their fortitude was brought 
to a ſeverer trial by the mutilation of limbs, 
or a death aggravated by the barbarity of in- 

| ful, and — by the ingenuity of tor- 
ture. To refer to no other proofs, the epiſtle 
of the churches of Lyons and Vienne, will 
furniſh as many inſtances of refined: cruelty, 
as of  invincicle patience. If this be modera- 
tion, what is ſeverity? If this be mildneſs, 
what is rigour ? If the inference of the hiſ- 
torian be confirmed by ſuch indiſputable facts, 
our opinions of the moſt atrocious characters 
muſt undergo a complete revolution. Nero 
will be eſteemed a philanthropiſt, Domitian 
the father of his people, and Decius the | pro- 
tector of u e oi | 


The Fifth inſtance: of — 5 
confiſts'i in ſelecting paſſages manifeſtly incon- 
clufive, and ſuppreſſing others of the ſame 
writers more deciſive and ant cqually connected | 
with nnr 1 grand 7 95 | 


The Manortan 1 At « the: dne 

— Origen who from his experience as well as 
_ « reading was intimately: acquainted with the 
Bop of the chriſtians, declares in the 
* moſt expreſs terms, that the number of 
M4 e martyrs. 
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"Ui martyrs was/:veryt inconfiderable: His au- 
1 thority would be alone ſufficient to annihi- 
_ <<: late that formidable army of martyrs, whoſe 
ec relicks, drawn for the moſt: part from the. 
catacombs of Rome, have repleniſhed” fo 
4 many churches, and whoſe marvellous. at- 
« chievements have been the ſubject of ſo 
et many volumes of holy romance. But the 
„ general aſſertion of Origen may be explained 
e and confirmed by the particular teſtimony 
f his friend Dionyſius, who in the immenſe: 
e city of Alexandria, and under the rigorous 
« perſecution of Decius reckons only ten men 
et and ſeven women who ſuffered for the pw 
«: —_ of the chriſtian name. esd! 
1 ar the hiſtorian i is | juſtifiable 5 in — 
nidvg the number of martyrs upon the au- 
thority af the writers he has here mentioned, 
will appear from the following conſiderations. 
In the treatiſe of Origen againſt Celſus, Celſus 
abjected that chriſtianity had ariſen to diſtinc- 
tion in the world by ſupporting a ſpirit of ſe- 
dition, againſt the eſtabliſhed government of 
the empire. Origen diſproves the aſſertion by 
aſſuring him, that the chriſtians, in no attack 
made by their enemies, had ever reſorted to 
arms, but on the contrary, had yielded with 
| the greateſt ſubmiſſion to the moſt rigorous . 
| execution 
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executidn of the laws. It had 8 he 


obferves ,: 5 pleaſed the divine goodneſs, that | 


few and ſuch as could eaſily be enumerated, 
had at different times been cut off, in order to 
prevent the extermination of chriſtianity. It 
is obvious to remark on this paſſage, that the 
expreſſions denoting a ſmall number of mar- 
tyrs, are to be underſtood with reference to 
the whole community of chriſtians at large. 


Although the diſproportion ſubſiſting between 


them might be very conſiderable, as chriſtians 


at that time abounded in every province of 


the Roman Empire, yet the quantity of mar- 
tyrs might nevertheleſs be in itſelf very great. 


That Origen himſelf embraced ſuch an opinion 


is clear from other paſſages. He ſays that every 
city and every order of men was hoſtile to the 
chriſtian name. Again, ſpeaking of the conduct 
of the Pagans of his own age, he obſerves that 


of 


contempt of the world by enduring with pa- 


: tience the/loſs of life. In his commentary on 


the epiſtle to the Romans, he moreover ſays, 
that it was common to ſee perſons who ſur- 
| e ane e the hs — 


r * fure 


20 


- % ww 6 


many who are well convinced that the profeſſion 

wiſtianity will be productive of the moſt. 
fatal conſequences, and that a renunciation of 
it. will enſure their ſecurity, have ſhewn their 
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fure-to- eutors, and not ys ſubmitted to 
eee but even to death. | 


; 146 WE | proceed e. to examine te ſupport 
which is given to Origen by Dionyſius of 
Alexandria, we ſhall find that among his in- 
valuable remains preſerved in the ecclefiaſtical 
hiſtory of Euſebius, there is a circumſtantial 
account of the Decian perſecution in Ægypt. 
A particular relation is given of the tortures 
and death of ſeventeen perſons: But does he 
hint that theſe were the only ſufferers; who 
were expoſed to the fury of the Imperial de- 
cree ? So far is this from being the caſe, that 
he mentions in general terms, many other 
chriſtians, who were likewife condemned to 
die. He particularly relates, that the perſe- 
_ cators'ruſhed into the houſes of the chriſtians, 
and plundered: them of their moſt valable 
effects. Such was the exceſſive tumult, that 
Alexandria exhibited the appearance of a city 
taken by ſtorm. Many of the brethfen fled, 
and recollecting the conſolatory expreſſions of 
St. Paul, fuſtained the loſs of their property 
with joy. In addition to theſe circumſtances, 
it is to be that Dionyſius concludes 
his Wureſclag ö narrative with this pathetic ex- 
poſtulation. 3 need I deſeribe + na of 
SAY 11-44 51 05 ict - Cc. larly 


9 
* 


« larly. the multitude of thoſe who were driven 
_ «. to wander in the deſerts and on the moun- 
« tains; who periſhed by the bittereſt afflic- 
e tions, by hunger, by thirſt, and by cold; 
« or who. were cut off by robbers, by. diſeaſe, 
K and by wild beaſts? Theſe diſaſtrous events 
* are not recorded in vain, but that vou may 


« have an authentick relation of the mee 
cc which befell us. „ ee ben RrIGODIR 


From the Whole of this detail we may * 
by what. diſingenuous methods the hiſtorian 
has perverted the plaineſt facts. From a mul- 
titude of writers he brings forward Origen to 
corroborate his hypotheſis of the ſmall num 
ber of martyrs, when. it is evident that Origen, | 
muſt, on ſuch. an occaſion, be a very income» 
petent witneſs. For the moſt cruel perſecutions 
did not rage whilſt he flouriſhed, or probably 
not till after his death; and the barbarity with 
: which, Decius, Valerian, and — de- 
populated the church, can only be known 
from later fathers. By violently disjoining one 
part of his obſervations from the context, the 
ſenſe is wreſted into a contradiction of his ge- 
.neral ſentiments, as well as of the accounts of 
other writers. 'To make his teſtimony, thus 
tortured,. aſſume a more ſpecious air of. plau- - 
ſibility, the hiſtorian contraſts it with the 
moſt 


of . 
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moſt palpable fictions and dubious: Abende 

gies; he then brings forward Dionyſius of 
Alexandria, and curtails many circumſtances 
of his narrative, which were of equal, or ra- 
ther ſuperiour importance with reſpect" to the 


eruelties Uxerculed mm the ee 18 a7: 


 Afier deliberately weighing all this 43 
Peer hey and ſophiſtical management, the 
judicious and the learned may eaſily determine 
how far it is conſiſtent with truth or juſtice to 


| repoſe an implicit confidence in the ſtatement 


of antient mne m end a e en 
toran. 


2 


Thus hes an attemiht been mate to i ſhew 


- that the Hiſtorian of the decline and fall of the 


| Roman Empire is a conſummate adept in the 
arts of miſrepreſentation, and that deſerting 
the open path of truth, he has attempted to 
lead his readers into the intricate labyrinths 
of errour. If the preceding developement de 
accurate, he has ſullied ne ee * enen 


eee by 


9 ws * Aſſigning a viſionary, _ 8 


cauſe for the propagation of the goſpel. 


„. Attemptin 8 to > invalidate the evidence 


m. . 
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III. v nwarrantably i imputing uncharitable- 
neſs to the primitive chriſtiaass. 


IV. Drawing wrong concluſions from facts. 


| is selecting paſſages manife{tly. inconclu- 
Gen, and ſuppreſſing others of the ſame 
ters equally connected with the n 


450 rom e cnt 1 ſuch || 
various diſguiſes, and ſo inſidiouſly operating 
to the diſparagement of virtue and of piety, it 1 
may fairly be concluded that the writer is as 
unfavourable to the firſt advocates of the 
chriſtian revelation, as he is deſtitute of that 
ſenſibility which is ever alive to the unmerited 
ſufferings of others. He recounts the moſt 
affecting calamities of the chriſtians with cold 
indifference, and repreſents them rather as 

objects of contempt, than of compaſſion and 

reſpect. He forgets, or he wiſhes to forget 

that thoſe who endure misfortunes with mag- 

nanimity are the moſt edifying, if not the 
moſt proper ſubjects of hiſtory; and that a 

particular account of Ignatius and of Pam- 
philus, would have done as much honour to 1 
his work, as the firmneſs and the piety of 1 
Strafford and of Laud have conferred on the i 
productions of Hume. During the peruſal of 
the fifteenth and fixteenth chapters of | the 
Roman 


3 
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Roman" TTRGH," We imagine we are 1 urveying 
the dark deſcriptions of the firft chriſtians, 
given by Tacitus, whoſe ignorance of their 
real character is the beſt apology” for his miſ- 
repreſentation. We can with difficulty be 
perſuaded that we are liſtening to an hiftorian, 
who profeſſes to form his judgment of facts 
and of men upon the liberal principles of a 
Philofopher, and who enjoys all the light, and 
all the learning of an eighteenth century. 
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| verſe III. | 
Earnefily contend for the Faith which was 
once N unto the Saints. 


e H E manner in h the Socinians of 
the preſent day conduct their contro- 


5 againſt the eſtabliſhed church, is equally 
extraordinary and artful. For not content with 
| perverting the obvious ſenſe of ſcripture, with 
torturing every text to their own purpoſe, and 
with ſlighting the plaineſt declarations of the 
proper Divinity of Chriſt ; they have endea- 
voured 'to preſs into their ſervice the proofs 
ariſing from the belief of the earlieſt chriſ- 
tians. This appeal evidently ſhews the vene- 
ration in which antiquity is, in reality, held 
by all parties, and the great advantage which 
= be derived from its declarations. In cone 
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ſequence of this perſuaſion, the works of thoſe 
who undertake to repreſent the ſentiments of 
the primitive writers have been explored with 
indefatigable diligence by the Author" of the 
early opinions concerning Feſus Chrift ; and all 
the paſſages which ſeem to confirm his argu- 
ment, are exhibited in the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
advantageous point of view, with copious 
comments, and plauſible illuſtrations. His 
general plan of attack upon the divinity of 
Chriſt is conducted with a ſingularity of en- 
ter prize, of which it is fruitleſs to ſearch for 
another inſtance. His readers muſt be pre- 
pared to reconcile the rage of innovation witn 
the ſubtlety of paradox, and to watch the moſt 
bold and extraordinary proceſs of hiſtorical 
experiment. For to their great ſurprize they 
will find, that the fathers of the church are 
made to contradict their own opinions; and 
that the books which were profeſſedly 2 
for the fupport of the faith, are changed into 
the 3 — of its ant 

But if the belief of the primitive chriſtians 
be fo important, that an endeavour is made to 
procure its alliance to the Unitarian cauſe, 
even by diſingenuous arts; it is certainly 
worthy of all the exertions to retain it, which 
Can fairly be made by its rightful poſſeſſors. 
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I tho yaluable; property of the, church of 
England, and the reſolution of her ſons 0 


ſtand forth as its guardians and defenders, 
neither has been, nor will be wanting. We 


have the animating encouragement of an apa- 


ſtolical injunction 70 contend for the Faith 
aobich. was delivered unto the Saints. We can 
eaſily have recourſe to the evidences that prove 
what the nature of that faith was; ſo. that to 
be ſlow in its profeſſion, and irreſolute in its 


defence would prove us unworthy of bea 


that holy as name by: which we are calle 


1 


Still 8 it muſt be 1 e 


; that the eccleſiaſtical ſtudent ventures on this 


diſquifition with heſitation, and with diffi- 


dence. He ſees the powers of ingenuity, and 


diligence combined againſt him. He contem- 
Taten in the author of the work before men- 


tioned an undaunted boldneſs, which no op- 
poſition. has intimidated ; an inflexible perſe- 
verance which has been tried in many a pole- 
mical field; and a refined ſophiſtry which can 
elude the graſp. of confutation. But the dan- 


ger decreaſes as he approaches to the conteſt ; 


for a love of truth, and a ſenſe of duty en- 
courage him to proceed, even againſt an op- 
. e ſo formidable and ſo ex perienced. 
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It will be the object therefore of the fol- 
lowing difcourſe, to attempt a refutation of 
the three grand principles which form the 
baſis of the Hi Rory of the wy cus con- 
cerning Chri ft viz. | 


70 1. That the apoſtolical fathers held the 
=} ſimple humanity of Chriſt. TOO 


II. That Juſtin Martyr Auge che pri- 
mitive faith by the „ of ad for an 
of e. 


III. That the paſtors of the hk main- 
_ tained a corrupted faith, whilſt the illiterate 
chriſtians continued to maintain the ſim mplo 
9 of Chriſt. 


As a neceſſary 1 to this Aiſcuſion, 
we muſt carefully mark the diſtinction which 
ſubſiſts between the doctrine of the divinity of 
_ Chriſt, as contained in ſcripture, and the opi- 
nions formed of it, which we collect from ec- 
clefiaſtical hiſtory. The doctrine ſtands re- 
corded in everlaſting. characters, which the 
folly of man may miſinterpret, but his power 
ean never efface. It is aſſerted in appropriate 
phraſeology, marked by peculiar and plain 
characters, illuſtrated by -undeniable facts, 

and confirmed by the fulleſt teſtimony. The 
| member | 
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member of the church of En nd i iS ; defirous 


of ſettling the principles of his faith by an 


immediate appeal to ſuch evidences. He de- 
termines the nature of the doctrine in diſpute | 


by the rules of legitimate criticiſm, and the 
obvious meaning of ſcriptural language. But 
his opponent, impatient of that reſtraint to 


which theſe limitations may ſubject him, 


adopts a new teſt by which the doctrine muſt 


be tried, far inferiour in point of weight and 


importance to that which is rejected; inaſ- 


much as he quits contemporary for ſubſequent 


evidence, and prefers the atteſtations of fallible 
men 1 the records of inſpired evangeliſts. 


Still, however, we are ready to admit that 


as far as the opinions of men can be of im- 


portance to its illuſtration, thoſe of the primi- 


tive chriſtians are ſo. They had the moſt fa- 
vourable opportunities of information, and 


drank chriſtianity at the fountain head. The 


records, therefore, which they have left us, 
are the beſt comments on the ſacred text, as 
they ſhow the ſenſe in which it was firſt un- 
derſtood. Senſible therefore of the value of 
theſe records, in confirming our interpretation 
of ſcripture, we proceed to ſhow the ley 
of the above ſtated aſſertions. nd 


Na In 
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| In the firſt place, let us attempt to prove 
that the apoſtolical fathers did not hold the 
mere dame of Chriſt. N 


An opinion very e to their wri- 
5 tings will be formed, if we do not ſo far at- 
tend to the particular object of their admoni- 
tions, as to place ourſelves in that ſituation 
from which we can clearly aſcertain their 
grand ſcope. To him who is not converſant 
with the hiſtory of the church and the parti- 
cular incidents which gave riſe to the epiſtles 
written by the apoſtolical fathers, many points 
may appear to have been lightly diſcuſſed, or 
partially repreſented, which in fa& form only 
the ſubordinate or incidental parts of their 
deſign. When the infant church was affailed | 
by open enemies, and internal difſentions, her 
teachers expatiated on the duties of charity, 
unanimity and ſubordination. We muſt not 
expect to find in their works any doctrinal 
points, introduced with ſyſtematic arrange- 
ments, or defined with logical preciſion. . The 
primitive compoſitions were ſuited to the cir- 
cumſtances of the times, and whatever topick 
was introduced in them, had an immediate 
reference to the urgent exigencies of the 
church. In oppoſition to the hereſies of the 


Gnoſtics and the Ebionites, , the great articles 
| of 
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of faith are ſtated in general terms, not as 
matters of private opinion, but as ſubjects of 
received belief, No ingenuity is employed 
to recommend them, and no arguments are 
brought for their ſupport except the clear de- 
clarations of ſcripture, which were held to 
be decifive and irrefragable. The apoſtolical 
manner of writing, which is remarkable for 
plainneſs and energy, and free from philoſo- 
phical ſubtlety, or nice refinement, is happily 
imitated in the literary remains of the apoſto- 
| lical fathers. The unaffected ſimplicity and 
earneſtneſs of Clement, of Ignatius, and of 


Polycarp are very cloſe imitations of St. John 
and of St. Paul. 


5 The Art bor of the early opinions concerning 
_ Chr: 7 firſt appeals to the authority of theſe 
writings, then refuſes to acquieſce in the 
plaineſt ſenſe of paſſages which preſs him 


with inſuperable difficulties, and afterwards 


affirms that they are greatly corrupted or en- 
tirely ſpurious. This inconſiſtency of ſenti- 
ment diſcovers ſtrong indications of diſtruſt in 
his cauſe, and of. doubts in what manner it 
can be tolerably ſupported. Such an attempt 
to ſhake the authenticity of theſe writings re- 
| ſults from a conviction how much when fairly 
and fully conſulted they can prove againſt him. 
„„ 1 
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We are authorized by the moſt learned men 
of various ages to affirm their genuineneſs, 
and think the argument in favour of our creed, 
which may be drawn from the opinion of the 
firſt and ſecond centuries, too valuable and 
important, to be ſacrificed to hypotheſis ag 
out GR and aſſertion without _ 


The a. wake one of the s ad, e ole 
| monuments of eccleſiaſtical antiquity, is the 


epiſtle ſent by the church of Rome to the 


church of Corinth, many years before the end 
of the firſt century. It was written by Cle- 
ment Biſhop of Rome, who is numbered by 
St. Paul among his « fellow labourers,” and 
this epiſtle fully ſhows how deſerving he was 
to be placed in fo diſtinguiſhed a rank. The 


deſign of it was to compoſe a recent diſſenſion, 


and recommend the reeſtabliſhment of har- 
mony and ſubordination. Now granting for a 
moment what has been aſſerted, that this 
epiſtle contains not the doctrine of the Preex- 
iſtence of Chriſt, can it follow. from thence 
that the writer did not maintain it ? It was 
the profeſſed deſi gn of Clement to write for a 
particular emergency, and the epiſtle itſelf is 
not complete. How therefore can any con- 

_ clufion be drawn with reſpe& to his ſentiments 
at W It is well n that Cyprian, the 


I 
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hw and pious Biſhop of Carthage, wrote. 
an epiſtle to Antonianus equal in length to the 
epiſtle of Clement, in which no expreſs men- 
tion is made of the divinity of our Lord. If 
this epiſtle had alone eſcaped the ravages of 
time, the moſt flagrant injury would have 
been done to the memory of Cyprian, by a 
ſuppoſition that he did not maintain this doc- 
trine, when he is well known to have been its 
moſt zealous advocate. Equally unwarrantable 
would ſuch a concluſion prove againſt Clemens 
Romanus. If however the train of his argu- 
ment, and his expreſs declarations be conſi- 
dered, the objector will find that he has no 
grounds to preſume upon his filence. For as 
a motive to induce the Corinthians to behave 
with humility, Clement affirms: that the 
v ſceptre of the Majeſty of God came not in 
, the pomp of oftentation and ſplendour, 
* though he had it in his power; but in hu- 

« mility, as the Holy Spirit propheſied con- 
«-cerning him.” To infer from theſe expreſ- 
ſions that it was the deſign of the writer to 
repreſent our Saviour as a mere man, ſeems an 
extraordinary perverſion both of language and 
ſenſe. For if our Saviour was no more than 
man, how could he with any propriety be en- 
_ titled to the grand and dignified appellation of 
the « ſceptre of the Majeſty of God? and 

4 . N 4 thus 
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thus be. diſtinguiſhed by a far more eminent 
title than is ever applied to the prophets who 
communicated the divine will on earth, or to 
the higheſt order of angelic beings who' exe- 
cute it in heaven? That his coming in the 
« pomp of oſtentation and ſplendour cannot 
refer to his -publick life alone, but muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be applicable to his incarnation in 
general, is ſufficiently evident from the fol- 
lowing conſideration. Clement limits his ex- 

preſſions to no particular period of our Lord's 

exiſtence, but ſpeaks in general terms; and in 
the prophecy of Iſaiah which follows the be- 

fore mentioned words, his birth is alluded to 

in the emphatic queſtion, who ſhall declare 
“ his generation? If his coming referred 
only to his working miracles in the capacity 


of a publick teacher, how could he, who was 


reſtrained by a commiſſion given to him for 
that purpoſe alone, be ſaid to have it in his 
power to aſſume ſuch a character of magnifi- 
cence and ſplendour as was moſt agreeable to 


his own inclinations? We are at a loſs for an 


example to reconcile the paſſage to ſuch a 
ſuppoſition, Moſes the greateſt of mortal 
prophets had no ſuch privileges; at the com- 

mand of the Lord he lifted up his rod, and 

the ſea divided to form a path for the children 
of Iſrael; but can it be aſſerted with the leaſt 
. 25 ſhow 
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ſhow of probability, that he was able to lead 
them into the land of promiſe ? Accordingly, 
we find that thoſe privileges which exceeded 
the powers of his commiſſion were neither 
claimed by himſelf, nor attributed to him by 
others. The whole paſſage of Clement ex- 
actly repreſents the ſenſe of St. Paul's decla- 
ration, that Chriſt being in the form of God, 


thought it not robbery to be equal with God, 
but made bhimſelf of no reputation, and took 


upon him the form of a ſervant. As if there 
was ſome eſſential difference of nature which 
placed the diſciples infinitely beneath their 
Maſter, Chriſt is not mentioned ſo much as 


the direct example for them to follow, as an 


incitement to the emulation of their fellow 
creatures. For Clement proceeds to mention 


thoſe whoſe conduct came more within the 
reach of their exertions. If the Lord ſo 
© humbled himſelf, what ſhall we do who 


e are come under the yoke of his grace? Let 
us follow thoſe who predicted his advent.” 


At the commencement of the ſecond cen- 
_ tury, Ignatius the venerable Biſhop of An- 
tioch, who had been a companion and diſciple 
of the apoſtles, was conveyed to Rome to ſuf- 
fer death for having profeſſed the faith of 

Chriſt. During his journey, he wrote epiſtles 
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to various churches. - To give the — of 


; : chriſtianity their full weight and importance, 


by aer the tranſcendant dignity of their 
Author, he enlarges upon the divinity of our 
Lord, and to prevent any miſconception re- 
ſpecting the perſon whom he deſigns to cha- 
racterize, he uſes the moſt remarkable preci- 
_ fion of language. The title of the Lord is in- 
variably given both by I gnatius and Polycarp 
to the Son of God. There is not a ſingle 
4 e throughout their epiſtles in which it 
ſeems with any propriety of application to de- 
nominate God the Father. This appropriation 
however, is by no means ſingular, for the 
ſame may be aſſerted of the two epiſtles of St. 
Paul to the Theſſalonians. The writers of the 
Dew teſtament frequently apply this term to 
Chriſt, and in the verſion of the Septuagint it 
is invariably uſed as an equivalent tranſlation 
of the. Hebrew Jehovah. We are moreover 
authorized by the teſtimony of many of the 
antients to ſay, that it was frequently ren 
even 80 * TIE to u — God. 
The obje@tion wh ich! 1s SY to che epiſte 
of 1 gnatius by the Author of the early opinions, 
becauſe Euſebius does not mention his name 
amongſt other authorities for the divinity of 
Chriſt, will be found on examination to have 
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no weight. Euſebius, . quoting the fol- 
lowing words of an antient writer who proves 
the late origin of the hereſy of Artemon, 
mentions a few out of many writers, who 
profeſſed the doctrine of the church. What 
ce Artemon aſſerts of the mere humanity of 
« Chriſt would be credible, if the divine 
« ſcriptures did not contradict him; as well 


e as the antient works of the brethren, writ- 


« ten in defence of the truth againſt the He- 


« ticks, and the Gentiles. We may appeal 


<« to Juſtin, Tatian, and Clement by whom 
«« Chriſt is deſcribed as God. Who is unac- 


« quainted with the volumes of Irenzus, 


«« Melito, and other eccleſiaſtical writers, by 
«© whom Chriſt is aſſerted to be both God 
« and Man? The palms likewiſe, and hymns 
* of the church written at the beginning by 


« the faithful, celebrate Chriſt the word of 
« God, and apply to him the attributes of 


e divinity.” If in this full and deciſive paſ- 
ſage, which is ſufficient: of itſelf to annihilate 
the pretenſions of. unitarianiſm to high anti- 

quity, any reſtrictions had been made, and 
the writer had affirmed that the perſons men- 
tioned, compoſed the whole number of the 
orthodox writers, the objection would carry 
great weight; but on the contrary, the ex- 
* are ſo general, | as to comprize many 


more 
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more than are individually named, 21 conſe- 
quently Ignatius may be included among the 
reſt. It was not the deſign of Euſebius to 
enumerate every writer, any more than to 


ſpecify the compoſers of the antient hymns. 


This indeed is evident from no notice being 


taken of Athenagoras, T heophilus, and Ter- 
tullian, Who are well known to have been ad- 
vocates for the doctrine in queſtion. Conſe- 
quently, if Ignatius be excluded becauſe he 
held not the doctrine, they are excluded for 
the fame reaſon, which reduces the objection 
to a 2 manifeſt abſurdity. 


In the ſmüllef epilles of Ades which 


are proved to be genuine by many eminent 
ſcholars of the laſt and preſent century, the 


divinity of Chriſt is aſſerted and proved in 
ſuch a manner as was beſt calculated to confute 
the errours which then began to ariſe. The 

Epheſians are commended for their diligence, 


and the motives which had inſtigated them to 


the performance of their duty. © They were fol- 
* lowers of God, and excited themſelves by the 


© blood of God.” They are cautioned againſt 
the im piety of thoſe who made chriſtianity a 


veil for licentiouſneſs whilſt their preſumption 
prompted them to attempt the removal of the 


| 9 11 of others. As an antidote againſt theſe - 


OO - 
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pretended curers of mental diſorders, he di- 
rects them to ** one phyſician carnal and ſpi- 
« ritual, God incarnate, begotten and not 
„made, true life in death, of Mary and of 
God, firſt paſſible, and then impaffible. 2 


" ng the cavils of the proud Who were 
- offended, at the 1 ignominious death of our Lord, 
he ſtates the preeminence of his divine, Nu 
his human nature : < Jeſus Chriſt our God 
« was born of Mary, according to the diſpen- 
« ſation of God, of the family of David, of 
the Holy Ghoſt.” He fays alſo, that to re- 
move the univerſal darkneſs of the Pagan 
world. God became manifeſt in a human 
c form, for the newneſs of eternal life.” ""- 
order to encourage a diligent attendance on 
divine ſervice, and to repteſent the importance 
of the miniſterial offices, he reminds them of 
Jeſus Chriſt according to the fleſh of the 
* race of David, the Son of Man, and the 
Son of God, who was with the F ather be- 
fore all ages. and who finally was made 
40 manifeſt. He declares the prophets to have 
been inſpired, to convince the world of the 
omniſcience of that Being, who manifeſted 
« himſelf by Jeſus Chriſt his Son, and his 
eternal word; who in all things pleaſed 
him that ſent him.” Convinced of the va- 
nity aud wickedneſs of the world, he looks 
wa 
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with 155 eye of faith to "POW % where our 
God, Jeſus Chriſt, being in the Father ap- 
44 peareth the more.” Hence likewiſe ariſes his 
fervent defire to gain admittance to his Lord 
and Maſter, by a fi gnal trial of his conſtancy, 
for which reaſon he intreats the Roman con- 
verts to make no interceſſion for his life, but 
to * permit him to imitate the paſſion of his 
God.“ Addreſſing the Smyrnæans he makes 
their ſpiritual improvement a ſubje& of pious 
gratitude. © I glorify Jeſus Chriſt, the God 
ee who hath given you ſuch wiſdom, who really 

« was born of the race of David, according 

6 to the fleſh, the Son of God. He did eat 
« and drink with his apoſtles, although ſpi- 
4 ritually united with the Father. He ſuf- 
« fered truly, as he alſo truly raiſed pp him- 
4c ſelf.” He holds out the future Judgment to 


Polycarp, as a motive to perſeverance in the 


faith, and concludes his admonitions with 
« wiſhing him to be well continually in our 
« God, Jeſus Chriſt. Expect him who is 
« above all time, eternal; inviſible, though 
« for our ſakes made viſible ; he was impal- 
« pable and impaſſible, yet for our fakes bow 
6 became ſubject to n he 


If Polycarp: the eminent diſciple of st. 


. John, and the venerable Biſhop of Smyrna 


had in bis — to the confined 5 
"EY 
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his exhortations to the duties of morality 
alone, ſufficient reaſons might have been diſ- 


covered, to juſtify his ſilence upon points of 


doctrine. He refers the chriſtian converts to 
the epiſtle not long before written to them by 
St. Paul, of whoſe zeal in preaching the goſ- 
pel, he makes the moſt honourable mention. 
He likewiſe. aſſerts the ſufficiency of that 
epiſtle, to edify them in the true faith. As the 
Fhilippians therefore, were ſo well grounded 
in the doctrine of the proper divinity of Chriſt, 
there was the leſs neceſſity for Polycarp to 
expatiate upon it. We may however diſcover 
the moſt plain traces of this doctrine, con- 
cerning which, St. Paul had expreſſed himſelf 


with ſo much preciſion and copiouſneſs. For 


example, Polycarp exhorts the Philippians 


eto believe in him who raiſed our Lord Jeſus 


« Chriſt from the dead, and gave him glory, 


ce and a throne. at his right hand: to whom 


« all things celeſtial and terreſtrial are ſubject, 
hom every ſpirit ſerveth, who is coming 


« as. Judge of the living and dead; whoſe 


blood God will require of every one who 
believes not in him.“ He declares that 
* Chriſt has promiſed to raiſe us from the 


« dead.” That the faithful ought to be 


e ſabje&, to the church, as unto God and 
* .Chnaſt. ” fo he 9 8 „ * if we entreat 
— S | the 
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8 « the 8 to forgive us, we ought alſo to 
4 forgive: ſor we are before the eyes. of the 
6 Lord and God, and muſt all ſtand before 
* the tribunal of Chriſt : let us therefore ſerve 
« him in fear and reverence, as he himſelf 
* hath commanded, and the apoſtles who 
« preached the goſpel to us, and the prophets 
* who foretold the advent of our Lord. If 
< we ſuffer for his name, let us glorify him.” 
In ſhort, he concludes his epiſtle with praying 
4 that the God and Father of our Lord Jeſus 
« Chriſt, and he himſelf our everlaſting High 
5 Prieſt, the Son of God Jeſus Chriſt, would 
2» build them up in faith and. truth.” 


No doubt can ariſe as to the intention .of 
Polycarp to attribute the ſubjection of the 
univerſe to Jeſus Chriſt ; the obvious ſenſe and 
regular order of conſtruction will be outrage- 
_ ouſly violated by any other interpretation of 
the firſt paſſage above adduced, for the diffe- 
rent members of the ſentence are reſpectively 
correlative to the ſame perſon, and that perſon 
18 Chriſt. That ſuch is the true ſenſe, may 
moreover. be collected from the application 
which the learned and accurate Author of the 
credibility of the Goſpel Hiſtory makes of this 
paſlage, as a parallel text to the celebrated 
| declaration of St. Paul, that at the name of 

Chr: if 


* 
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Chrif every knee ſhould bow.” Polycarp afferts 
that the Omnipotence of Chriſt will be exer- 


ciſed by the reſurrection of the dead, and that 


the church is ſubject in the ſame manner to 


the Son as to the Father. Admitting the | 


juſtneſs of our remark, that the appellation of 
the Lord invariably refers to our Saviour in 
this' epiſtle, it is plain likewiſe that he is con- 


ſidered not only as the object of prayer, but 
as the forgiver of injuries. His Omnipreſence 


is aſſerted to be the fame as that of the Fa- 
| ther, and from tlience ariſes an exhortation 


to reverence and fear him. When he is de- 
nominated the eternal High Prieft, his prieſt- 


hood ſeems to characterize him as human, 
and his eternity as divine. The former typi- 
cally expreſſes his character as mediator and 
redeemer, and the latter alludes to the attri- 
butes, which are common to him with the 
Father. That ſuch were the ideas of Poly- 
carp will be more fully ſhown from conſi- 
dering the cloſe of his animated prayer pre- 
vious to his martyrdom. J praiſe and glorify 
s thee through the eternal High Prieſt Je- 
«© ſus Chriſt, thy beloved and bleſſed Son, 


through whom to thee, with him, in the 


% Holy Spirit, be glory now and for ever.” 


/ 
/ 
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We now proceed to ſhow, in che Second 
bus that Juſtin Martyr did not corrupt the 
purity of the faith oh ee 1. _ 
of Plato. . 1 


1 far as the FS af. an 1 8 . 
are viſible in his works, it is evident that ſin- 
cerity and candour were diſtinguiſhing cha- 


racteriſties of Juſtin Martyr. He ſeems. on 


every topick to expreſs his unpremeditated 
thoughts, in a ſimple and inartificial manner, 
and to be influenced by a natural ingenuouſ- 
neſs, which was ſuperiour to duplicity and 
evaſion. His ardour in the. purſuit of truth, 
and his alacrity i in its profeſſion will appear in 
the moſt ſtriking point of view, when we re- 
collect, that the ſincerity of his converſion 
was brought to the ſevereſt trial, ſince his 
courageous avowal of the faith was mw _ 


_ Tious cauſe of his anartyrdam. 


ON: After 3 without flee to ſatisfy 
his curioſity by exploring the tenets of the 

| Grecian ſages, he proceeded to examine the 
_ evidences: of revelation, and diſcovered that 
the chriſtian religion was the only ſafe and 
excellent philoſophy. He was far from re- 
taining any invincible prejudices i in favour of 
. | his 


=_ 
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his former ſtudies, or of being blindly attached 
to the opinions of Plato. He deliberately | 
weighed the merits of the great founder of 
the academy, and with a calm and unbiafſed | 
mind expoſed his contradictions of other phi- 
loſophers, and his inconſiſtency with himſelf, 
Juſtin Martyr expreſsly declared that as 
1 Ariſtotle and Plato differed ſo much in ex- 
„ plaining the nature of earthly things, they 
. < are not worthy of credit, when they diſ- - 
« courſe concerning the inviſible world.” If 
any one ſhould accurately inſpect the opi- 
«© nions of Plato, his opinions will be found 
« to be repugnant to each other ; on which 
« account he cannot TW the cenſure of 
60 deliberate ad. 18 


Juſtin Martyr moreover ani that the 
conduct of Plato, on his return to. Athens 
from his travels into Egypt, expoſed him to 
the imputation of duplicity and diſſimulation. 
For apprehenſive of falling a victim to the 
popular clamour, which had cauſed the death 
of Socrates, he profeſſed a . belief in a plu- 
« rality of Gods, though contrary to the evi- 
1 Wer of his firſt principles. Therefore 
<« ſince nothing true can be derived from ſuch 
teachers concerning the real nature of God, 
it remains that we liſten to the inſpired 
| O 2 prophets 
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6 prophets who lived long beford the philoſo. 
"ee phers of Greece, and taught nothing from 
« their own imagination, but 'received con- 
22. ſiſtent and harmonious inſtructions from on 
high. For it is impoſſible that their pre- 
4 « didtions, ſhould be the reſult of human in- 
genuity, or be imparted merely by the light 

_o of nature. In ſublime ſubjects the philoſo- 
"got phers have no accurate knowledge. 'What- 
<< ever is well expreſſed 1 in all reſpects, belongs 
« to the diſciples of Chriſt.” We do not 
« think the ſame as others; but all others, being 
40 * defirous to reſemble us, aſſert our r doftrines,” - 


3% + 
eat, © # $3 7 


From this, 10 a variety of Gehl ar paſſages, 
it is plain that Juſtin's acknowled gment of the 
excellence of chriſtianity, amounts to a deli- 
berate renunciation of his former philoſophical 
opinions, relative to the nature of God; and 
that the force of divine truth had fo influenced 
his mind, and corrected his judgment, that 
he ſaw the defects of Plato in the ſtrongeſt 
= light, and expoſed them to cenſure without 
reſerve. | r 


1 
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* 


Still however we are ready to chufeſd that 
che Platonic philoſophy had many great though 
ſubordinate claims to his attention. It con- 
8 veyed ſuch ſublime notions of the Deity, in 

| compariſon 
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compariſon of all other ſyſtems, that he 
thought it could not be the production of 


human ſagacity and invention. He therefore 


attributed its excellence to the light afforded 
by the eld teſtament. The travels of Plato, 
which extended to Babylon as well as into 
Egypt favoured the ſuppoſition thar he had 


conſulted. the facred volume. From this ſource - 


Juſtin Martyr. imagined that the philoſopher 


had borrowed his moſt ſublime ſpeculations 
and more particularly the doctrine of the 


chriſtian Trinity. He continually reaſons upon 
this ſuppoſition, and from thence deduces all 
thoſe conſtructions of the Platonic writings, 
and accommodations of them to ſcripture, 


bias, muſt neceſſarily appear forced and un- 
natural. In his exhortation addreſſed to the 
Greeks, and his apologies dedicated to the 
Emperours, which form the moſt conſiderable 
part of his remaining works, he recommends 


the prophecies as an introduction to chriſ- 


tianity. He endeavours to prove that the phi- 
loſophy, of which the Greeks and Romans 
were ſuch ardent admirers, was indebted for 
all its excellence to the ſacred books of the 
Jews. .. * Plato derived from Moſes that pecu- 


e lar name of the deity, which ſo ſtrongly 
ea indicates his ſelf-exiſtence and eternity. His 


1 ich to a mind uninfluenced by the ſame 


Oo 3 | 1 doctrine 
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a doctrine reſpeſting the divine ideas was bor- 


e rowed from the commands of the Almighty 
4 to Moſes, who was commiſſioned to conſtruct 


_ « the ark of the covenant correſpondent with 


« the-archetype, which was ſhown to him on 


e the mountain. By the prophets he was in- 


« ſtruted to give the ſublime deſcription of 

Jupiter, when he drove his winged chariot 

« through heaven, for he had read that the 
% glory of the Lord went forth upon the che- 


4 rubirn, and the cherubim lifted up their 
wings, and the glory of the” THE was 
66 1 them. e | 


"Bio a Proper attention to theſe Ty 
it is evident that the writings of Juſtin Martyr 
have been groſsly miſconceived, or unfairly 
miſrepreſented ; and the reverſe of what has 


been confidently aſſerted will be found te be 
the true ſtate of the caſe. It was not his 
object to accommodate the ſcriptures to Plato, 
but to accommodate the writings of Plato to 


the ſcriptures. With reſpect to the articles of 


his chriſtian belief, he ſtates fundamental doc- 


trines in clear and direct terms, as he received 


them by the tradition of the church, and as 
he collected them from the faered books, 


* 11 
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55 We are now advanced to the moſt critical _ 
point of the argument. That Juſtin Martyr | 
endeavoured to bend the tenets of the aca- 


demy to the principles of chriſtianity, we are 


ready to affirm. That he corrupted the chriſ- 
tian faith by the introduction of Platonic ideas 
we are inclined moſt confidently and moſt 
unequivocally. to deny. We cannot fail in this 
ſtage of the diſquiſition to remark the evaſion 
to which the Author of the early opinions has 
recourſe. He is aware that the cloſe exami- 
nation of the genuine principles of the aca- 
demy will produce the ſubverſion of his hy- 
potheſis ; ; for in what part of the works of 
Plats is the ſlighteſt mention. made of the 
perſonification of a Logos? And therefore he 
ſuddenly changes the ground of conteſt. Af- 
ter fatiguing our attention with a deſign to 
delude our judgment by an oſtentatious parade 
of the ſentiments of Plato, and his followers ; 
after raiſing our expectations. to ſuppoſe that 
| Juſtin Martyr will be detected in ingrafting 
Platoniſm upon Chriſtianity, he inſinuates that 
he adopted the Logos from Philo, who im- 
proved upon the principles of Plato. So that 
from the conceſſions. of the author himſelf, 
Juſtin Martyr is proved to have been a Plato- 
niſt in name only, and with equal reaſon might 
= nn. a Pagan. becauſe previous to 

5 7 4 f | his 
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his converſion, he had — th? ow. : 
per (operons of Wa 10 Tt 401 


Let us not eee by the on of the 
enemy, from purſuing him in his retreat, and 
examining whether the poſt, to which he flies, 
be more tenable Pha benr which he. has der. 


| aue am 4; 17 


He Þ+; f E 


Philo an eminent 3 of Aldrin mh 
flouriſhed i in the time of the apoſtles, in dif- 
ferent parts of his works makes uſe of the 


word Logos, to which he affixes various ſenſes. 
Sometimes it denotes the mind of God, ſome- 


times the inviſible world, according to the 


| pattern of which, the viſible world was made, 
and in other places only wiſdom, an attribute 
of the deity. When it is uſed to ſignify an 


emanation of the divine mind, it is deſcribed 


as an effect not permanent but occaſional. In 
its higheſt ſenſe, the Logos is the moſt antient 
Angel, the perfect Image of God, my revealed. 
e the divine _ 1 #046 490100 1. 


Ly. } dang £5 
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ma 8 it may . that Philo _ | 


| rived. ſome of thoſe. ideas annexed to the Logos 


from Plato, he could not + borrow from him 


the application of it to a Perſon. . His deſcrip- 
wat therefore of, Fine, Being whom he 


8 


5 inveſt 


inveſts with ſuch lofty attributes, muſt be de- 
rived from ſome other ſources, which will be 
found not to be remote from our obſervation. 
In the pentateuch and the prophets, whoſe 
ſenſe Philo laboured to refine by allegory, ſe- 
veral paſſages occur, which obſcurely intimate 
the agency of the divine Word in the creation 
of the world, and in many ſubſequent diſpen- 
ſations. In the pſalms, the Son of God 1s more 
clearly revealed, in terms expreſſive of the 
higheſt dignity and exaltation. According to 
the gloſſes of the antient Rabbinical writers, 
this was the Son of God, who was of the ſame 
ſubſtance with the Father, and who exiſted 
from all eternity. So that as from them the 
elevated deſcriptions of Philo are undoubtedly 
derived; vain and ineffectual is the ſearch 
for that doctrine among the ſchools of Greece, 
WN che ſchools of Greece never tau ght. 


6 5 tradition has orevaitel 3 in the church Fidel 


a remote period, that St. Peter was preaching 


the goſpel at Rome, during the time that 
Philo reſided there in the quality of ambaſſa- 
dour to the Emperour Caligula. He contrac- 
ted an intimate acquaintance with the great 
apoſtle, and from the high eſteem, which he 
entertained: for the fanctity of his manners, 
Was ene to make hotourible! mention of d 
age the 
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the diſciples of st. Mark, who were at chat 
time educated in the celebrated ſchool of 
Alexandria. It is not improbable that his in- 
tercourſe with the chriſtians might enlarge his 
ideas upon the ſubject in queſtion, and raiſe 
his mind to a more adequate conception of 
the nature and ee or" the an 


| Logos. ; 
But of any adoption of the ſentiments or 
approbation of the principles of Philo by Juſ- 
tin Martyr, where is the poſitive proof ? In 
his authentic works, where is he even once 
mentioned ? If however we grant for the ſake 
of argument, that all the writings of Philo 
were as well known to Juſtin Martyr, as the 
Author of the early opinions may be willing to 
ſuppoſe, is it probable that his ſentiments 
merely as ſuch, would have been implicitly 
_ embraced? Philo was a Jew, who had fre- 
quent opportunities of being converted to 
chriſtianity, yet he - reſiſted or ſlighted its 
_ evidences. His attachment to the law of 
| Moſes was fo firm, that he laboured to eſta- 
bliſh its authority and give it the moſt refined 
interpretation. Thus tenacious of his religion, 
he held out no inducements to the chriſtians 
to adopt his opinions. Whatever elevation of 
character he attributed to the divine Logos, 
Y = 
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- hy never ſpoke of him as the — and 
8 expected Meffiah. However converſant he 
might be with the predictions of the inſpired 


prophets, and animated by their deſcriptions, 


he is altogether ſilent as to the Redeemer of 
Iſrael. The fathers muſt clearly have per- 
ceived, that all his forced refinements and airy 


ſpeculations were built upon the Old teſtament. 
What therefore could. induce them to borrow. 


from the commentary, when they were in 
poſſeſſion of the text? Why ſhould they imi- 
tate an unſkilful copy, when they poſſeſſed the 
bright and maſterly original ? They had Mo- 
ſes and the prophets to announce the future 


kingdom of the Son of God, and gradually to 
_ unfold his power and glory; they had the 
evangeliſts and the apoſtles, who jointly re- 


Corded his advent, fully developed his cha- 


5 racter, and * diſplayed mg attributes. 


| If Juſtin Martyr had covenant the 4 
trines of chriſtianity, how comes it to paſs 


that all the contemporary chriſtians, all the 5 
fathers who were not educated in the ſchools 


of Plato, have paſſed over fo ſtriking an event 


nn filence? We muſt conclude that the mem- 


bers of every church were groſsly ignorant, or 
culpably indifferent, that they knew not the 
meaning: * the ſacred names of Father, Son, 


and 


— —— — —U4jä U — 
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—- and Holy. Spirit, which they conſtantly re- 
peated, and continually. employed in all the 
publick and private acts of | devotion. We 
muſt ſuppoſe Hoy all the biſhops and, paſtors, 
who. have given ſuch numerous proofs of their 
defence of the truth againſt the incroachment 
of every innovation, were plunged in the moſt 
profound lethargy, or abandoned to the moſt 
culpable indifference. We muſt ſuppoſe, 
moreover, that the au thority of juſtin ex- 
tended over the whole chriſtian church, and 
that it unanimouſly obeyed his call to em- 
brace a new faith. We muſt ſuppoſe that = - 
peaceful philoſopher of Paleſtine, produced 
the conſequences without purſuing the mea- 
ſures of the bloody prophet of Arabia, and 
effected that revolution of opinion without 
the aid of the ſword, which the ſword itſelf, 
deſtructive as it was in the hand of E Mahomet, 
conn. never fully ds pl 


130 Jain Mesem had * guilty: nh the 
charge. of corrupting the primitive faith, the 
ſame rigorous ſentence would have been pro- 
nounced againſt him, which was directed againſt 
TCerinthus, Marcion, Baſilides, Paulus, of Sa- 

moſata, and other hereſiarchs of the early ages. 
As ſoon as they began to diſſeminate their te- 
nets they were cut off from the — | 

3 5 | 1-0 
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of the faithful, and their errours were com- 
bated by the united powers of ſeripture and 
reaſon.” If the diſciple Tatian, notwithſtanding 
his learning and acuteneſs, was enrolled/in the 


| heretical regiſter, ' for what reaſon” was his 


maſter forgiven for a fault, which in the opi- 
nion of the church, the moſt ſplendid powers 
of genius, the greateſt cubs of know- 
ledge, the warmeſt profeſſions of zeal, and 
even e e coll” not ene. In 


94180 


T0 this arſe Twente adds the moſt 
gtiefactut confirmation, when he refutes the 
Valentinians. When they affirm that all ob- 
jects of ſenſe are only the images of thoſe 
«© things which really exiſt, they only repeat 
« the ſentiments of Plato. They transform 
« his ideas into Eons, and make them the 
« creators of the archetypal world, which 
« that philoſopher invented. This opinion 
e together with the corrup tion and depravity 
% of Marcion and of Saturninus was embraced 
« by Tatian, who after the death of his maſ- 


e ter was ſo elated with a vain conſciouſneſs 


of his ſuperiour attainments, that he laid 
44 the wachten of a new feet.” % eue 

From a com pkt ne of then & frppoſi 
Platonifm of Juſtin Martyr in all the'various 
; : points 
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points of view from Which it can fairly be 
ſeen, it appears evidently not to affect in the 
 (malleſt degree the value of the teſtimony, 
which he bears to the faith. His avowed 
entiments, as well as his general character 
equally-militate againſt the accuſation. The 
tenets of Plato, as far as they can clearly be 

aſcertained, bear only a diſtant and faint re- 
ſemblance to the chriſtian doctrine. It does 

not appear that Juſtin was acquainted with 


the works of Philo, and if he was, they were 


not of ſufficient importance in compariſon | 
with the ſcriptures for him to borrow from 
them. To aflert therefore, that he had re- 
courſe to theſe authors to aſſiſt him in the al- 
teration of his creed, is a groundleſs aſſump- 
tion, alike- deſtitute oſ all 1 * of : 


ey eee 


In the T bird a we GU to prove, 
that the Paſtors of the church did not main- 
tain a corrupt faith, whilſt the other chriſ- 

trans continued to be Unitarians. | 


That the great body of chriſtians in the 
primitive times maintained a belief, relative to 

the nature of Chriſt, which was contrary to. 
that of their teachers, ſeems as highly impro- 
ink in itſelf, as it is —_— of * from 
fair 
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fair and full 8 It is highly impro- 


bable in itſelf, becauſe every one of thoſe 
teachers who. wrote as well as diſcourſed on 
the articles of the faith i is thus made an art- 


ful innovator, and muſt have endeavoured to . 
work upon the credulity of the world by re- 


preſenting what were merely the corrupt per- 
verſions of his own mind, inſtead. of the ge- 
nuine doctrines of the church. Such conduct 
ſtands expoſed to the complicated imputation 
of ws effrontery, profound hypocriſy, 
and. deliberate falſhood ; and is replete with 
all that can ſully the reputation, and undermine 


the credit. of a man and a chriſtian. But ſo | 


totally repugnant are ſuch injurious ſuſpicions 


to the general character and conduct of the 


ecclefiaſtical writers, to their proteſtations and 
ſincerity, to their integrity and piety, to their 


fear of God, and their charity to man, that 


the candid and the judicious will be diſpoſed 
to diſmiſs without examination, any hypotheſis 
which is ſupported. upon ſuch —_— 
inſinuations. 


The vindication of Juſtin Martyr from the 


charges juſt confuted more particularly tends 
to ſubvert this aſſertion; for if he was not 
inſtrumental to the corruption of the faith, 
the pre tended. diverſity is attributed to no 

ä oſteniible 
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ftenfible author, and Senn no ac- 


will corroborate the preceding obſervations, 


we will endeavour to ſtate a few paſſages ſe- 


lected from a conſiderable number, which 


: ab directly, and uncquivocally ſupport 


{Juſtin Martyr in his firſt apology en- 


| — the faith inculcated in 


the ſcriptures to thoſe who were attached to 
the popular philoſophy, by ſhowing that Plato 


derived ſome of his principles from the books 


of Moſes. We do not, ſays he, © therefore, 
« derive the opinions which we maintain from 
44 others, but all others derive them from us. 


Among chriſtians, you may hear and learn 


_ <« theſe things, even from thoſe who are un- 


2. acquainted with the firſt principles of learn- 


ing, who are vulgar and untutored in ſpeech, 
«but wiſe and faithful in mind; from the in- 
« firm; and thoſe who are deprived of ſight ; 
* fo that you may be ſenſible, that theſe 
uh things were not, the production of human 
* ingenuity, but were declared in the power 
wh of God. | 


This remarkable t of the reception of 


hs chriſtian creed among all ranks has been 


5 miſrepreſented by the Author of the early opi- 
| _— but it is too clear to be miſunderſtood. 


knowledged ſource: As however direct proof 


The 


— a ans» V9 
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The previous obſervations on the Moſaical 
hiſtory of the creation, do not conſtitute the 
main argument, but is merely an incidental 
circumſtance of it. It is not the point in de- 
bate, but a ſubject of illuſtration introduced to 
reconcile the heathens to that faith which the 
viſionary ſyſtem of Marcion was deſigned to 
ſubvert. Juſtin Martyr therefore clearly de- 
ſigned to repreſent how much the moſt illite⸗ 

rate of the chriſtians ſurpaſſed the moſt learned 
of. the philoſophers. To fay that they ſur- 
paſſed the philoſophers, by poſſeſſing the Mo- | 
faical account of the creation is no proof of 
their ſu periority, for it was a general opinion 
of the primitive church that Plato himſelf de- 
rived his principles from the pentateuch, and 
the prophetical writings. But to affirm that 
they had full evidence of the ſublime doctrines 
of chriſtianity, which had eluded the diſco- 
very of unenlightened wiſdom, i is a declaration 
of ſuperiority which is alike conſiſtent with 
the context, + And with the e reality of the fact 
Riot =o e 


Not * g WS the coſe of the ſecond : 
century, Irenæus deſcrjhes the actual ſtate of 
the faith at that time, and in a full and ſatis- 

factory paſſage expatiates on the unity of. ity 
| rüde. nad the aue of its extent. 
ä Ths 
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5 


4 The C Church; although difperſed: hro hight 


« the world, having Mad the preaching of 
& the apoſtles, and embraced thitir belief, pre- 


© forked Gn this Ge diligence as if her 
. members compoſed: only one family. This 


& it unanimouſly preaches and delivers as with 
ce one mouth. The languages of man are di- 
verſe, but the power of the tradition is one 
« and the ſame, As there is only a fingle fun 


Fc) to illuminate the world, fo the goſpel ap- 


4e pears in all places, and enlightehs thoſe. who 


4 are willing to come to the knowledge of the 
4 truth. For neither do the churches planted 


% in Germany believe or deliver any other, 
« nor thoſe that are in Spain, in Gaul, in the 


« Eaſt, in Egypt, in Libya, or in Judza. 


4% Nor do any 15 thoſe who preſide in the 


40 congregations, whatever be his eloquence, 


<« profeſs a different creed; nor will any one 


« who is unearned detract from a tra- 
i; dition | 


The whole „ TOR fairly 1 . ket⸗ 
ted by an appeal to the N of this memo- 


= rable paſſage. Irenæus às if aware that ſome 
Infinuations might be thrown out of a diver- 


ſity. of pinion in the church, diſcriminates 
betw cen the members who compoſed it with 


| galpec x to their ſituation and talents, and de- 


1 2 ä clares 
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clares however they differed in ſuch reſpects, 
their principles of faith were ſtill the ſame. 
This is a teſtimony in favour of the early be- 
lief which cannot be evaded, and among all 
the proofs which antiquity can furniſh is one 
oh the moſt n and refragable. 


N ee ears after the time of Ire- 
Warn Tertullian eee a ſimilar reference to 
the general belief, in order to point out a clear 
diſtinction between the novelty of hereſy, and 
the antiquity of the genuine faith. The 
« doctrines which are generally preached, that 
is what Chriſt has revealed, can by no other 
«© means be proved than by the churches 
« founded by the apoſtles, and either edified 
« by their perſonal or written inſtructions. It 
« ig evident therefore that all doctrine which 
«© agrees with thoſe apoſtolical churches is 
« conſiſtent with truth. So that without 
« doubt, that muſt be embraced which the 
«.chriſtians have received from the apoſtles, 
cc the apoſtles from Chriſt, and Chriſt from 
s God.” x 4 5 


In order to render Tertullian conſiſtent 
with himſelf, it is neceſſary to advert to his 
obſervations in- another part of his works. 
The Aber of the early opinions has given 
Fy © ſuch 
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ſuch a e to a ; paſſay ge extracted [ING the 
treatiſe againſt Praxeas, as to make the mere 
humanity of Chriſt appear to have been the 
belief of the great body of the chriſtians who 
lived in the ſecond century. A careful exa- 
mination of the ſubject at large, will free Ter- 
tullian from a, palpable miſrepreſentation, and 
ſhow that the paſſage in queſtion. is ſo far 
from being capable of the ſenſe alleged, that 
it proves a point which is directly the reverſe; B 
ſince the perſons who are aſſerted to have held 
the mere humanity, were advocates in the 
Higheſt ſenſe for the divinity of Chriſt. 
Praxeas maintained that Jeſus Chriſt was no 


_ other than the ſupreme God, that he was born 


of the Virgin, and that he actually ſuffered 
death upon the croſs. This errour which its 
author had carefully diſſeminated during his 
journey from Aſia to Rome, is aches: by 

Tertullian with metaphyſical ſubtlety of ar- 
gument, and manly vehemence of declama- 
tion. Deſirous of giving a juſt idea of the ca- 
pacity and talents of the advocates of Praxeas, 
he obſerves, that they were perſons of that 
plain underſtanding, which ufually characte- 
rized the majority of believers, who might, 
without any great impropriety of lan guage, 
be called dull and ſenſeleſs. Such men, he 
Ws, nw" firſt weaned from the errours 


of 2 
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of polytheiſm, and converted to the belief of 


God, expreſſed ſome reluctance againſt the 


myſtery of the Trinity. Praxeas took advan- 
tage of this diſpoſition of the common people, 
to inculcate his erroneous tenets, His diſciples 


boaſting that they only were the" worſhippers 


of one God,. accuſed the orthodox believers of 


Tritheiſm. Such was their weakneſs as not to 
| ducern that by confounding the perſons of the 

Deity, : and making Jeſus Chriſt the ſole God, 
they ran into a palpable errour, and that the 


creed « of the church properly explained, was 


the true faith. The Latin converts of Praxeas, 
who he had made in Italy, and the Greek 
whom he had made in Aſia, repeated the terms 


' of theology 1 which he perverted, with as much 
clamour and vehemence, as if they clearly un- 
1 derſtood, and properly maintained them. 4 


"By: thus taking an ae view * PS 


meaning of Tertullian, the paſſage 1 is reſtored 
to its. original ſignification. As tranſlated by 
| the Author of the early opinions it is an in- 


ſtance of invalid proof. In his verſion he 


5 omits a complete ſentence of the text of Ter- 


tullian, which is of great importance to the 
general ſenſe of the paſſage, becauſe it ex- 
plains in what an erroneous ſenſe the divine 


unity was held by thoſe, who in the time of 
1 3 Tertullian 
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Tertullian miſtated the catholick faith. This 
omiſſion rendered it an eaſy tafł to turn the 

general purport of the argument out of its 
natural courſe, and to throw an air of plauſi- 
bility over a weak opinion. By cutting off 
this paſſage from his liſt of proofs, the author 
is deprived of his fundamental ſapport ; for of 
all the antient evidences which he preſſes intd 
his ſervice, there is no one which he exhibits 
with Wang oſtentation, which he decorates 
with greater parade of argument, or which he 
introduces with greater confidence of fucceſs. 
The chriſtians mentioned by Tertullian as the 
followers of Praxeas were as remarkable for 
their deviation from the opinion of the modern 
unitarian, as from the true faith of the chiiteh's 1 
unleſs the modern unitarian will reverſe his 
creed, and maintain him to be God whom he 
labours to prove to have been mere man. If 


he thus becomes the diſciple of Praxeas, he 


muſt be combated with the weapons with 
which Praxeas was defeated, and'the treatife 
of Tertullian inſtead of furniſhing him with 
armour againſt the church, will become the 
inftroment of his deſtruction. OY 3 Rr 


— 1 
4 11 


All the authorities which have dec mY 
dered, form a chain of evidence, including 


a period of more than * 28 which is 
| ſtrong 
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ſtrong and cloſely connected. The declarations 
ſtated are ſtrickly and undeniably to the pur- 
poſe. For it is very particularly to be obſer- 
ved, that the fathers are not ſpeaking of any 
points of chriſtianity independent of the faith. 
They are not diſcourſing on the prevalence of 
the chriſtian, morality, or the eſtabliſhm ent of 
its poſitive inſtitutions, but on the unanimous 
-canſent of the gatholick church in. their belief 
in the proper diyinity of the Son of God, as 
conſtituting one of the Tandems principle 
of their religion. 8 


Fortunately for the „ of the 
preſent, queſtion; we, are not. obliged, to, confipe 
our inquiries to the church alone, for evidenęe 
of its primitive belief. Although the prophane 
writers ſurveyed. chriſtianity with a ſuperficial 
eye, ſome ſcattered notices of its principles 
may be collected from their works, which 
„however general, are very important. Son- 
temporary with Ignatius was the learned and 
accompliſhed Pliny. He; found as ſoon as he 
entered upon the proconſulſhip of Bithynia, 
that chriſtianity had prevailed among all ranks 
of its inhabitants. He was officially informed 
of the grand object of their religious ſolemni- 
ties, as well as of their inſtitutions and man- 


aden, 4 hc met, on ſtated days before the 


6c dawn, 


„ 
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A - dawn, . and. Gang lebens beende as ; a 
« 2 God.“ by 45 1 10 1 8 11 tot 901 N fn 


x 1 e be with Juſtin e 
cian the Syrian; In his hiſtory of che death of 

: Fergus he obſerves, that the chriſtians 
« deſpiſe all things, and even death itſelf in 

« hopes of immortality. For thei 


eir firſt Legiſ- 

<< lator made them believe chey were all bre 

e thren. They adore their cruciſied Saviour, 
< and live accotting to th laws of their own 
Yingligien.) 2 2d of SPREE Latefatom 


9 


3 1 the ogue entitled-Philopatris hich 
is aſcribed to Lucian, there is a paſſage which 
more fully expreſſes the faith of the chriſtians 
of that age. It was the evident deſign of the 
writer to ridicule the catholick doctrines. The 
characters introduced as converſing are a chris 
tian and a heathen. The former propoſes to 
the latter, that inſtead of invoking ] upiter, he 
ſhould ſupplicate . the, moſt High: God, the 
Son of the Father, and the Spirit proceeding | 
| n the F ather. The heathen. replied, 
that this. was a belief which he could not 
comprehend. 1 The value of this teſtimony x 
may riſe in the opinion of ſome, when it is a 
: recollected that ſuch was the deference. paid to 
it *iby Sodinus,” that he. eſteemed it the maſt - 
undeniable : 
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undeniable evidence which an tiquity gave to 


the prevalence of the doctrine of the Trinity. 


And here we could multiply the number of 
our proofs. We might appeal to the atteſta- 
tion n by the chriſtians to the worſhip of 


| „ whet accuſed by the Pagans of a de- 
ſign to pay divine honour to the relicks of the 
martyred Polycarp. We could advert to the 
practiſe of the Jewiſh converts, who in the 
reign of Adrian reſided at Jeruſalem, and 


maintained Chriſt to be God : and we could 


dwell with more copious obſervations upon 

the teſtimony of the Emperour Julian, who 
expreſsly maintained that St. John was in- 
duced to aſſert the divinity of Chriſt in his 
goſpel; from obſerving that a conſiderable 


number of the Greeks and Romans had already 


- embraced that opinion. But a minute inquiry 
into theſe important atteſtations would require 
more time than is allowed to diſcourſes like 
the preſent. We recommend them to the 


earneſt attention of thoſe who deny the early 
prevalence of the doctrine in queſtion among 


all ranks of chriſtians, and we heſitate not to 
aſk in the fame terms indeed, but not with 


the culpable precipitation of the Jews, bat 


need baue we of any. further witneſs? An ap- 
2000 i le by our eee to the general 


opinion 
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they live in places remote from 
countries of -which- they ſpeak, or truſt to the 


| for the moſt part, the reſult of · actual obſerva- 


cious province of Bithynia. Juſtin Martyr 
extended his obſervations from Paleſtine to 
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opin ion of the firſt chriſtians. We have care- 


flüully inveſtigated the proofs for that opinion, 


and find them to be as ſtrong and as conſiſtent 
as can be adduced for the ſupport of any fact 
in antient hiſtory. The witneſſes did not col- 
lect their information from vague reports, con- 
veyed through: ſuſpicious eee neither did 
n moſt of the 


tradition of former ages. Their teſtimony is 


tion. The friends of the church are ſupported 
by their avowed enemies, and thoſe ho diſ- 
agreed upon all other ſubjects, combine to eſ- 


tabliſn the argument in queſtion. * 7 
time that Ignatius vouches for the churches 
on the coaſts of Aſia, Pliny cooperates -with 


him by his account of chriſtianity in the ſpa- 


Rome; Irenæus travelled from Aſia to Gaul; 


and Tertullian was well acquainted: with the 


congregations of Africa. Within the period of 
time that theſe writers give a ſtatement of the 
faith in all theſe countries, Lucian does the 


ſame for the extenſive kingdom of Pontus, 


and not only brings an additional proof of its 
wide diffuſion, hut corroborates the oredit of 


the writers who afſert its uniformity. Their 


general 
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general evidences give us fob? that as .of | 
time, in which the corruption has been af- 


ſerted to have taken place, a diſtinct view of 


unanimity in the ol remarkable Yun n n 


0 Ware. 1TH ve; rt 06 1 


To CIPO The proper codes 9 
me preſent ſubject would lead us into a much 


wider field of diſcuſſion, than is conſiſtent with 


the limits marked out for diſquiſitions like the 
preſent. Let what has been advanced, be 
thought ſufficient to ſhow the weakneſs of 

their efforts, who attempt to wreſt from he 


church of England the ſupport of the primi- 
tive chriſtians in the faith which the profeſſes. 


We have reviewed the cleareſt proofs that the 
apoſtolical fathers maintained the nature of 
Chriſt to be human and divine; that he was 
God incarnate; that the incommunicable attri- 
butes of omniſcience and omnipotence, and the 
divine prerogatives of glory, praiſe, and power, 
are e ang fully weed to him 


we have Kei the weakneſs * this es 
ſions thrown upon Juſtin Martyr ; ; we have 


remarked that he built his faith neither upon 
the profound diſquiſitions of Plato, nor the 


airy ſpeculations of Philo; but upon the ſolid 
and clear teſtimony of the apoſtles and evan- 
| _—_— 25 
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geliſts: every page of his works is monies 
of the ſame exalted ideas of the Son of God, 
We have obſerved that the authority of Ire- 


naus, in a particular paſſage, is ſufficient to 


decide the point in queſtion; and that the 
Pagan writers, among whom the Emperour 
Julian ought partly to be diſtinguiſhed, are 
important and conſiſtent witneſſes of the truth 
of our aſſertions. Th 


Thus che Sin and the enemies of . 
tianity have concurred to record in general the 
prevalence of that faith, which has been illuſ- 
trated in detail. The fentiments, therefore, of 
the primitive church appear to have been 
unanimous; and vain is it for the gainſayer to 
attempt to eſtabliſh a difference among thoſe, 
who influenced by the power of the ſame 
truth, united in the moſt perfect harmony. 


—— % 
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E HE 7 — * of ah es were 
J neither confined to the Jewiſh people, 
nor to the generation vrhich was eminently 
honoured by the appearance of the Meſſiah. 
It was the great object of his miſſion to eſta- 
bliſh a church collected from the various parts 
of the world, and to extend its duration from 
age to age. Chriſtianity was manifeſtly de- 
figned by its great Author for an eternal mo- 
nument of the divine will, intended to ſurvive 
the decay of human inſtitutions, and to eſcape 
even from the wreck of empires, uninjured 
and triumphant. This was the light appointed 
to ſhine upon every one. that cometh into the 
world, that 410 Jeſs might fee tbe ſalvation 
of e 0 Fo 


""» 
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In order therefore thut am incention'fo gra- 18 
cious and beneficial, might be moſt effectually 
fulfilled, the hiſtory of our Saviour, the tran- 
ſactions of the apetis after his aſcenſion, and 
their inſtructions upon particular emergencies, 
were committed to writing; by which expe- 
dient, the purity and the duration of the 
_ - Chriſtian principles have undoubtedly been 
ſecured, more particularly if it be [conſidered © 
that the frequent and ſanguinary perſecutions, 
which raged in the primitive times, endan- 
gered the continuance of the faith, and that 
numerous hereſies threatened its corruption. 
Even its eſcape from theſe early alarms was 
ad ſerurity for its final preſervation. In paſ- 
fing down to ſuccethve ages it was liable to 
inſeparable from oral tradition, and to loſe by 
— *** — its original _—_ and 
puriey.” 


The motives which induced thi Sacred Wii. 
ters to undertake their literary labours, may in 
ſome degree be aſcertained from their reſpec- 

Ave ſituations. The urgent neceſſity of im- 
prefling the faith with exactneſs on the minds 
of early converts, among whom errours of an 
alarming tendency had actually taken root, 

allec Joudly upon ſome of them for written 
inſtructions. 
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inſtructions. Publick as well as private ſoli- 
citations induced others to ſtamp on their 
writings the indelible characters of Chriſti- 
anity, and place it out of che reach hi in- 
an, * | of | 


The S 1 epifiles! 4 are Banda to 
perpetuate the important truths they contain, 
and to ſupply the place of thoſe holy witneſſes 
whoſe names they bear. They breathe the 
ſame ſpirit: of ſimplicity, zeal and godlineſs, 
which diſtinguiſhed their authors, ho being 
dead, yet ſpeak ; who endeavoured that after 
their deceaſe, wwe might have theſe things ala 
ways in remembrance. They fulfil in a ſecon- 
dary, though important ſenſe, the gracious pro- 
miſe of our Saviour, that his animating preſence 
ſhould continue in his church, for they are with 
us. kilo, even unto the * of the world. 


There i is the ſtron geſt reaſon: to n 
that the books of undoubted authority were 
expeditiouſly circulated. They were not ad- 
drefled to individuals in whoſe poſſeſſion they 
continued in concealment, but to the rulers 
of large congregations; or more uſually to 
large congregations themſelves, before whom 
"_ were * tly rec ited. They were com- 

munieana 
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municated with pious diligence from church 
to church, and their reciprocal notoriety. was 
ſometimes haſtened by apoſtolical injunctions. 
Thoſe who received them, had full aſſurance 
of their authenticity from thoſe who delivered 
them, and the multiplication of copies not 

only contributed to make them more generally 
known, but effectually ſecured them ng the 

Ing? e of docerpalation.. diced ago. 


Tos hat che goſpcls and epiſtles were 33 


known ſoon after they were communicated to 
different churches, may be concluded from 
the intereſting nature of their contents. No- 
velty in general is calculated to excite atten- 
tion. In the preſent caſe, in which novelty 
conſiſted in the developement of a recent re- 
velation of the divine will, the moſt eager 
curioſity was rouſed into action. The new 
converts likewiſe ſought after theſe authen- 
tick documents of their faith With ardour, 
and divulged them with zeal. They drank 
the waters of life themſelves, a conveyed 
it to the thirſty who were at a diſtance. 
The teſtimony of hiſtory confirms the truth 
of theſe obſervations. The works of Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke, which had been for ſome 
time well known to Chriſtians in general, 
25 Nn | were 


Sit 
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were PIER) by the expreſs concurrence of 
St; John previous to thè compoſition of his 
own Lafee and the moſt authentick evidence 
remains; that at a period not later than thirty 
years after his death, all the goſpels were re- 
cited on ſtated bed in the l afſemblics 
* the faithful. 


LJ 32 * 
AD 


w7 frog as hey” were tink dg IT 
were held in the higheſt eſtimation, as the 
rule of faith, and practice. They were parti- 
cularly conſulted by teachers to confirm their 
admonitions, by diſputants to eſtabliſh their 
arguments, and by apologiſts to vindicate their 
cauſe. For ſuch ſupport, Clement, Ignatius, 
Polycarp, Juſtin Martyr and Irenzus were 
eminently indebted to them. The atteſtations 
which they afforded to thoſe books of ſcrip- 
ture, which they had occaſion to cite, are 
curious and important, as they furniſh a ſtrong 
argument for their integrity and authenticity. 
Many paſſages are very ſimilar, others exactly 
repreſent thoſe which occur in our preſent 
copies. From what is known, concluſions i 
may fairly be drawn ref; pecting that which is 
not. Hence it may be prefumed, that the 
revolutions: of ſeventeen centuries have left 
the New Teſtament in the ſame" ſtate as in 
the primitive times. The difficulty of inter- 
Q 0 mediate 
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mediate corruption has not only been increaſed 
in proportion to the multiplication of copies, 
but in proportion likewiſe to the number of 


thoſe who inſerted any part of the facred text 


mo their writings. Hence an argument is 

- furniſhed that the ſtream which was not pol- 
luted at the fountain head, till runs pure and 
uncontaminated. If we are able to prove that 
it was not polluted at the fountain head, by 
| thewing that the early fathers uſed and quoted 
our ſcriptures, a complete and unbroken chain 
of evidence might be formed, and no genera- 
tion be left without witneſſes to the . 

neſs of the Chriſtian records. | 


Since this inveſtigation is ſo curious and 
important, an attempt will be made to remove 
the objections raiſed againſt the high probabi- 
lity of the apoſtolical fathers having uſed” our 


. 0 


II. It is intended to ſhew that the apoſto- 
lical fathers as well as Juſtin Martyr, and Ire- 
næus, made quotations from moſt of the 
epiſtles. 


i he perſuaſion of the en church that 


the ſacred writers were divinely inſpired, wil! 


be ſhown; and the reaſonableneſs of the per- 
| ſuaſion 
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ſuaſion will be confirmed by additional ar- 
guments. ED 


The noble author of the letters on hiſtory | 
hols ſpecious eloquence is frequently the 

diſguiſe of unfounded aſſertions, maintains, 
« that the fathers of the firſt century either 
made uſe of different goſpels from ours, or 
« the paſſages which reſemble thoſe that oc- 
« cur in our goſpels, were preſerved by un- 
written tradition. To ſay that they had the 
« works of our evangeliſts before them, is a 
e manifeſt abuſe of hiſtory, as they never ex- 
6 1 mention their names. 


It is i" 687560 of importance to examine 
theſe aſſertions with particular attention, be- 
cauſe they include the ſtrongeſt objections that 
can be brought againſt the opinion moſt rea- 
ſonable to be maintained, reſpecting the _—_ 
reception of the New Teſtament. 


__ "ke Firſt charge to be bnd is, that 
« the fathers of the firſt century might make 
* uſe of different goſpels from ours,” 


| This ſuppoſition at firſt ſight appears highly 
improbable to thoſe who recolle& that Poly- 
carp was the diſciple of St. John, that Ignatius 

e was 
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was inſtructed by ſeveral of the apoſtles, and 
that Clement was a fellow labourer of St. 
Paul, who was accompanied during his travels 

by the evangeliſt St. Luke. Connexions ſo 
intimate with theſe eminent inſtructors would | 
naturally produce a high veneration for their 
ſentiments, and a decided and excluſive predi- 
lection of their works. Hence ariſes the ex- 
treme improbability of their having recourſe 
to any other goſpels than ſuch as were written 
or authenticated by thoſe from whom they re- 
cxived the firſt principles of the faith. 


"The at becomes we greater if 
it be conſidered, that the authors of apocry- 
phal goſpels were either contemporary with 
the apoſtolical fathers; or lived at a later pe- 
riod. If they lived at a later period, the ſup- 
poſition of the writer falls weak and incon- 
eluſive to the ground: if they were contem- 
poraries, the works of theſe heretical writers 
could be immediately referred to their reſpec- 
tive ſources, and their omiſſions or interpola- 

tions of the true goſpels be inſtantly detected 
- by being brought to the teſt of the uncor- 

- rupted originals. T hat this taſk was zealouſly 
performed, may fairly be preſumed from the 
frequent alluſions which are made to the he- 
| reſies of Ebion my Cerinthus, and the frequent ; 


* 


| cautions 2 
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cautions which are given to —_ againſt their 
errours. To maintain that the apoſtolical fa- 
thers were betrayed into the prepoſterous and 
weak inconſiſtency of borrowing from thoſe 
whom they inceſſantly attacked, is to give a 
ſanction to the abſurdity of thoſe hereticks 
who made Cerinthus the author of St. John's 
goſpel, when it evidently contains a refutation 
of his Principles. 


The objections may now be fairly reduced 
to this dilemma; either the apoſtolical fathers 
derived ſeveral paſſages which occur in their 
remains, from unwritten tradition, or r they 
1 uſe of 0 our 42 ee | 


10 caſe the objector ſuppoſtd; that if un- 
Vritten tradition was the ſource from which 
the apoſtolical fathers derived their informa- 
tion, the certainty of the evangelical facts, or 

the reputation of the evangeliſts would be di- 
miniſhed, he muſt have been intirely ignorant 
of their works, which manifeſtly r ys 
one, and encreaſe the other. 
e "IPs us grant, that ſuch was really the 
caſe. It may even then be aſſerted upon ſafe 
grounds, that the apoſtolical fathers contri- 
es no inconſiderable aſſiſtance to eſtabliſh 


T2” the 
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the credibility of the goſpel hiſtory. The 
leading facts relative to the Author of Chriſ- 

tianity, and the principal topicks of his in- 
ſtructions may be clearly collected from their 
writings. For in them are recorded the mi- 


raculous conception of our Lord, the preciſe 
time of his appearance on earth, his inſtitu- 


tions, his commands, the virtues which he 


diſplayed, and the duties which he recom- 
mended, his exerciſe of miraculous powers, 
his death, reſurrection, and aſcenſion, the im- 
portance of his miſſion, the tranſcendant be- 
nefits derived to mankind from his ſufferings, 
and more eſpecially a full and poſitive ac- 
knowledgment of his divine nature. In con- 
ſequence of this detail, which with many other 
particulars of the ſame kind, may be collected 
from their epiſtles, the apoſtolical fathers are 
to be conſidered, as witneſſes unacquainted 
with the writings of the evangeliſts, and de- 
riving all their information on religious. ſub- 
jects, from the perſonal inſtructions of the 
apoſtles. The bare ſuppoſition has the air of 
an abſurdity, but for the ſake of the preceding 
conceſſion, their ignorance, improbable as it 
is, ſhall be allowed. Their remains are even 
in this caſe undeniable vouchers of apoſtolical 
conſiſteney, and prove that the inſtructions 
and dle writings af the inſ pin teachers, pro- 

| onen 
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ceeded originally from the ſame ſpirit of divine 
truth. Thus Clement, Ignatius, and Polycarp 
become doubly important as they ſtand in re- 
lation to the tranſactions of our Saviour, and 
to the records of his biographers. From them 
is received an independant detail of actions and 
precepts of the higheſt antiquity and reſpecta- 
bility, and their general coincidence with the 


evangeliſts is as ſtrong an evidence for the 


truths of the goſpel, as any atteſtation given 
to the narratives of its writers, 


Sold hs ſhewn that the reſult of the 
conceſſion would be far from proving unfa- 
vourable to the evangelical hiſtory, let us 
proceed to prove that the «ct fathers - 
yon our pipes. 55 | 


To grant an W fe part of his re- 
inen is frequently of ſmall advantage to 
his cauſe. We are willing to allow, that the 
apoſtolical fathers do not expreſs the names of 
the evangeliſts. But does it therefore follow 
by any fair inference, that they are not quoted, 
becauſe they are not named? By no means. 
St. Paul does not name Aratus, Menander, or 
Epimenides, yet it is unanimouſly allowed that 
their expreſſions may clearly be traced in his 
epiſtles. The antient authors of the letter 
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from the churches of Vienne and Ius as 
well as Juſtin Martyr, maintain a profound 
filerice with reſpect to the names of the evan- 
geliſts, "although the identical ſentences of 
ſeripture abound in their productions. The 
authenticity of the larger epiſtles of Ignatius, 
as well as of the apoſtolical conſtitutions has 
been diſputed in conſequence of the oſtenta- 
tious and unneceſſary mention of the evange- 
liſts.” The objections againſt them have pro- 


ceded from the violation of à principle, laid 


_ down by the criticks, that tlie omiſſion of 
names is a ſtriking characteriſtick of the apo- 
ſtolical times. The conduct of the fathers 
under conſideration was conſiſtent and uni- 
form. Continued pages are cited from the 
old, and various paſſages from the New Teſ- 
tament; yet whilſt the peculiar ſentiments 
and ſtyle indiſputably aſcertain the reſpective 
writers, their names are equally omitted. 
Thus the portraits of eminent perſons may 
ſtrike the eye with ſuch exact reſemblance, 
that the ſpectator ſcarcely requires to be in- 
formed whoſe features they: are, which afe 
5 preſented to his view. 


But ee the names gf wh Debug dle 
to not occur, the traces of their goſpels are 
wud numerous and very evident. I gnatius 

| mentions 


-— 


mentions the FRY as if written, ſeven 
times, more particularly in his epiſtles to the 
| Smyrnzans, and Philadelphians. In his epiſtle 
to the latter, two paſſages occur which more 
pointedly indicate the hiſtory of our Lord as 
recorded by the evangeliſts. In the courſe of 
his cenſures of the Gnoſticks, who denied the 
reality of Chriſt's ſufferings, he ſays, That 
«. neither the prophecies, the law of Moſes, 
„ nor the goſpel down to the preſent time had 

convinced them of their errours.”” * The 
_ © prophets call for attention, but more parti- 
* cularly the goſpel in which the paſſion and 
te the reſurrection are manifeſted to us. Fly 
* to the goſpel as to the perſon. of Chriſt, 
* and to the apoſtles as the preſbyery of the 
e church. By way of illuſtration it may be 
remarked that this mode of expreſſion cloſely 
correſponds with the Kyle of the next century, 
when there could be no doubt as to the pre- 
ciſe import of the word goſpel. Tertullian 
. declares that from the law, the prophets, 
e the goſpel, and apoſtolical writing. we 

be . to learn our faith. 5 . 


Li From the dent alaflons of the apoſto- 

ücal fathers, it ſeems highly probable that 
they refer to a collection of thoſe books of 
which there was never any doubt in the 
| church, | 
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church, and which appear to have had an ex- 
tenſive circulation, and to have met with an 
early and general reception, among all the 
Chriſtian congregations. We are not however 
authoriſed to make a general and unqualified 
aſſertion, that the evidence brought in favour 


ef this collection, is always clear and equally 


ſtrong. Clement makes particular and fre- 
quent uſe of the goſpel of St. Matthew, and 
of St. Luke. He ſometimes exhibits paſſages 
of the former with ſuch correctneſs, as to 
give them a claim to be adopted in preferenee 
to the common readings. If his alluſions to 
the latter were diſtant nod vague, they would 
be rendered in a great degree fixed and deter- 
minate, as he has undoubted references to the 
Acts of the Apoſtles, which were publiſhed 
ſome time ſubſequent to the ne angus 
addreſſed to ae abe A ON! Re Og SU 


Ignatius and Happ qook a 2 r 
of citation, as the goſpel of St. John was 
publiſhed before they wrote. They ſtudiouſſy 


: adopted many of his phraſes, and followed his 


ttruin of expreſſion. How far the goſpel of 
St. Mark is cited by any of them, it is very 
difficult to determine. The ſhades of diſtinc- 
tion between what is quoted from his goſpel, 
and Hom that of St. Matthew are ſo flight, 

| that” 
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that they are frequently liable to be con- 
founded by the moſt diſcerning eye. That 
which is borrowed from the one, may be at- 


tributed to the other, without the danger of | 


incurring the charge of a want of critical diſ- 
cernment from thoſe who are converſant with 
the works of Juſtin Martyr. The fame am- 
biguity of- reference is obſervable in Clement, 
as well as in the others. The propriety of aſ- 
ſigning to St. Mark ſome paſſages quoted in 
Clement's epiſtle, 1s confirmed by recollecting 
that St. Mark was a diſciple of St. Peter, as 


well as Clement, and that his goſpel was 


written at Rome, of which place Clement 
was en 


ol, W ideas be cited by - an author, 
wok in identical, but correſpondent terms, the 
paſſage in which they are found undoubtedly 
_ conſtitutes the eſſence of a quotation. This 

appears to have been the opinion of the facred 
writers, who quote the Old Teſtament from 
memory, and frequently repreſent the main 
import of a paſſage, without confining them- 
ſelves to literal expreſſions. In the Old Teſ- 
tament itſelf, the repetition of texts is far 
from being perfectly the ſame. The apoſto- 
lical fathers adopted a practice which was au- 


: e by ſuch venerable examples, as will 


appear 
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appear from ſome very remarkable paſſages of 


Clemeut, Ignatius and Polycarp, in which are 
reſpectiyely contained the ſubſtance of a quo- 
tation from St. Luke, and the exact words 


both of St. Matthew, and St. John. | 


If their opportunities of information be 


Fete and the plain veſtiges of the evan- | 


gelical hiſtory, which abound in their works; 
it ſeems moſt reaſonable to conclude that the 
apoſtolical fathers made uſe of our goſpels ; 


that they mentioned them under certain gene- 


ral denominations; ſometimes adduced paſ- 


ſages from them with that vague repreſenta- 


tion which ariſes from imperfect recollection, 
and ſometimes cited them with that preciſion, 
which indicates a recent and aſſiduous peruſal. 
That the paſſages before ſtated, and many 
others of the ſame kind, which ſo preciſely 
repreſent the conduct and the ſentiments of 
our Lord were borrowed from tradition, 
amounts to nothing more than a precipitate 
conjecture; whereas, the proof of their being 


derived from our goſpels is built upon ſtrong S 


and ſatisfactory arguments. 


The aſſiſtance received from "A epiſiles of 


the ſacred writers for the eſtabliſhment of the 


faith, and the regulation of practice, is evident 
| from 
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from the continual uſe made of them by the 
primitive writers. The firſt epiſtle to the 
Corinthians is expreſsly aſcribed to St. Paul 
by Clement. Polycarp makes plain. alluſions 
to the Philippians, and Theſſalonians ; and 
refers, under the appellation of holy ſcriptures, 
to the epiſtle to the Epheſians, as well as to 
the other works which at that time compoſed 
the apoſtolical canon. The epiſtle to the Ro- 
mans, as may be collected from the teſtimony 
of Tertullian, was preſerved in the archives 
| Ke their church, when Clement preſided over 


. His alluſions to it are numerous and clear. 


| 8 great has been his accuracy in ſtating ſome 
expreſſions, that an eminent editor of the 


Greek Teſtament has been enabled to correct 


ſeveral corrupt readings, which the negligence 
of tranſcribers had introduced into many co- 


pies of that epiſtle. His alluſions and direct 


citations are likewiſe very ſtrong and impor- 
tant proofs of the early notoriety "and credit of 
the epiſtle t to the Hebrews. 1 


From the particular epiſtles which are ex- 


preſsly named, or clearly referred to, ſome- 
times the train of argument in different words, 
and ſometimes the exact expreſſions are deri- 
ved. The practice reſpecting many others is 
preciſely the fame. wy of the other epiſtles 

though 
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though leſs clearly referred to, appear not- 
withſtanding to have been imitated by theſe 
writers. Numerous paſſages occur in which 
the epiſtolary phraſes are accommodated to 
new fubjefts, and incorporated with the ſtile 
of each writer. In Clement and Ignatius, may 
more particularly be diſcerned evident traces 
of St. Paul. The adoption of his ſentiments 
communicates peculiar animation to their 
thoughts, and energy to their language. They 
delight in the amplification of his ideas, and 
that they expand them with confiderable ſuc- 
ceſs is evident from ſeveral paſſages. O 


We have ſeen from the preceding obſerva- 
tions, that the diſciples of the apoſtles were 
well acquainted with the greater part of the 
facred writings. Among their immediate deſ- 
cendants, no one was more eminent for zeal 
in the cauſe of chriftianity, or faithful atteſ- 
tation to its records, than Juſtin Martyr.' He 
ſpeaks of the works of the evangeliſts, under 
the general denomination of memoirs and goſ— 
pels. He follows the example of his prede- 
ceſſors in the omiſſion of names, and cites the 
_ precepts of the goſpel, as the expreſs injunc- 

tions of ' Chriſt himſelf. Of the numerous 
ſcriptural paſſages which occur in his works, 


many convey general ſentiments without an 
| adherence : 
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adherence to literal expreſſions, and many re- 
projent them wall: conſiderable preciſion. 


During the s age in x which this writer flou- 
| riſhed, the goſpels were publickly recited on 
the Lord's day in the aſſemblies of the Chriſ- 
tians. This curious fact aſcertains the high 
antiquity of a cuſtom which has prevailed 
throughout the univerſal church. It likewiſe 
proves the great eſtimation and wide diffuſion 
of the goſpels, ſo early as the middle of the 
ſecond Century r. 


Irenzus biſhop of Lyons, the author of an 
_ elaborate confutation of the Gnoſtick hereſies, 
left an ample account of the New Teſtament, 
which he calls with peculiar propriety of diſ- 
tinction, the evangelical and apoſtolical wri- 
tings. He aſſigns many reaſons for the goſpels 
being only four in number, and his citations 
of them are very copious. He relates the dif- 
ferent occaſions on which they were com- 
poſed, gives diſtinct characters of the evange- 
liſts, and proves that their endowments for 
their undertakings were imparted from on 

high. It is particularly to be remarked, that 
he uſually mentions the name of the author 
from whom he derives his ſcriptural authori- 


ties; becauſe the practice of this writer fixes 
SE | the 
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the ra of formal quotation. The ſucceeding 
fathers of the church followed this example 
with little variation, and it is much to be re- 
gretted that ſo explicit a mode of reference 
was not introduced at a more early period, 

that every circumſtance might have concurred 
to place the atteſtation of the apoſtolical fa- 
thers intirely out of the reach of cavil and 
controverſy. The books which Irenæus ſo 


particularly deſcribes and fo fully quotes, muſt 


have been received from his immediate prede- 
ceſſors; from none of whom he is ſo likely to 
have received them as from Polycarp, who 
was his preceptor, and the friend of Ignatius. 
In theſe apoſtolical fathers we find paſſages 
fimilar to expreſſions in our goſpels. The 
concluſion therefore is, that they, as well as 
the perſons, to whom they afterwards com- 
municated the ſacred books, hang: n nc 
New Teſtament. 36s 551 


: . ee a ; curſory ſurvey of the evi- 
dence given by the moſt authentick writers of 
the firſt and ſecond centuries to the New 
Teſtament, it is now proper to draw the 
line of diſcrimination between thoſe parts 
of it, which they cite, and thoſe, which 
they omit. | 


The 
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The alluſions to the goſpels of St. Mat- 
thew!: St. Luke, and St. John, even in the 
apoſtolical fathers, are very clear. St. Mark 
may not be ſo conſpicuous, for reaſons 2 
given. By Juſtin and Irenæus all the four are 
fully and ſatisfactorily quoted. Of the Acts 
of the Apoſtles, the citations are very full, 
particularly in the epiſtle of Clement, the 
apologies and dialogue of Juſtin Martyr, and 
the treatiſe of Irenæus. The revelation of St. 
John is accurately deſcribed by Juſtin Martyr, 
and frequently quoted by Irenæus. All ſuch 
notices muſt appear very important and valua- 
ble, when we conſider with proper attention 
the integrity of the writers, their high anti- 
quity, and their favourable ee of 
anten. e 


— 
3 — 


{Kina the inte thoſe which are 120 
uſed are the epiſtles to the Corinthians. The 
epiſtle to the Hebrews was evidently well 
known to Clement. All the reſt are either 
alluded to, or expreſsly cited, except the epi- 
ſtles to Titus and Philemon: the epiſtle of 
James, the ſecond of Peter, the ſecond and 

third of John, and the epiſtle of St. Jude, are 

omitted by all theſe writers. For this filence 
it is not difficult to aſſign ſatisfactory reaſons.” 

The ſmallneſs and private nature of the epiſtle 
(VWs - | „ 
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to Philemon, might prevent it from being 
cited, The third, if not the ſecond epiſtle of 
St. John, was written to a private perſon, and 
might remain for ſome time unknown to the 
church at large. The remoteneſs of Crete 
retarded the circulation of the epiſtle to Titus, 
and as the. original copies of the catholick 
ppiſtles belonged. to no church in particular, 
it might not in the infancy of the church be 
af to beer their apthentcity, 


| — many 5 the obora, md, epiſtles 
were known to the primitive fathers, it is dif- 
ficult to aſcertain. It is highly improbable 
that they were unacquainted with all of them. 
The curious and minute obſerver from the 
frequent uſage of ſome remarkable words, 
may contend that Ignatius had read the epiſtle 
to Philemon, as well as that addreſſed to Ti- 
tus; and from a ſimilarity. of thought, he may 
conelude that Irenæus when he wrote the 
paſſage in his treatiſe on the Gnoſtick hereſies, 
relative to the efficacy of good Werke recol- 
lected the «pile of St, James. 1 


Among other- reaſons for which we have 
reaſon. to regret the loſs: of ſeveral works of 
| .| ws 328 e be den at + ths: im- 
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N have afforded to our goſpels and epiſtles. If 
epiſtles of Polycarp had alone eſcaped the 
| ravages of time, they would have furniſhed | 
_ ample and perhaps ſufficient proofs of the 1 
early notoriety and credit of the ſacred wri- = 
_ tings; ſince in his remaining epiſtle, ſhort as 
it is, he refers to more than half the pro- 
ductions of which the Nen een in 
OE: Wo 


—— ——„ꝝ- 


No diſtance of time, no mag of place, 
prevented the unanimous appeal which theſe 
writers made to the original ſcriptures. Their 
atteſtations give and receive mutual confirma- 
tion and mutual luſtre, Clement flouriſhed at 

Rome, Ignatius at Antioch, Polycarp at Smyr- 
na, Juſtin Martyr in Syria and Rome, and 
Trenzus in Gaul. If circumſtances conſpired 
to bring ſome of them acquainted with each 
other, their integrity and piety exclude the 
lighteſt ſuppoſition that they entertained an 
unreaſonable prejudice in favour of the New 
Teſtament, or united to raiſe its credit by diſ- 

| honourable combination. Rejecting all other 
records, which were invented only to giye a 
plauſible ſanction to hereſy, they unanimouſly | 
received thoſe which were ſtamped with the 
image, and marked with the ſuperſcription of 
1 One was not a preacher of the goſpel 
5 R 2 | 
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1 of the Gnoſticks. 75 5 fb not 
cunningly deviſed fables,” but built upon the 
foundation of the apoſtles, Jeſus C bri I * 0 if 
being 1 the chief corner Tt, 8 
The goſpels and epiſtles are never intro ; 
duced with hefitation or apprehenſion, „leſt 
doubts ſhould ariſe in the minds of Chriſtians 
relative to their authority. Appeal i is made to 
them, as to a ſacred and immoveable ſtandard 
of truth, which is eſtabliſhed by the conſent 
of all. The language therefore of the early 
fathers, is the language of the church. With 
one voice they proclaim the reception of the 
ſcriptures, and with one conſent revere then em, 


| and n alone, as au thentick and facred. | 


To confirm theſe en it is proper 
to remark that the epiſtle of Clement Was 
| written not only with the approbation, but in 

the name of the whole church of Rome. Po- 
lycarp. addreſſed the Philippians i in conjunction 
with all the preſbyters of. Smyrna. The epi- 
ſtles of Ignatius were written under the in- 
| ſpection of the companions of his painful 
journey from Antioch to Rome, and of the 
Chriſtians whom he viſited by the way. Juſ= 
tin Martyr in his apologies, makes a publick 
„ Þ 
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addreſs to the emperours in vindication of the 


whole body of Chriſtians. The confutation of 


the Gnoſtick hereſy by Irenzus, derives its 


greateſt authority and weight from ſuppoſing 


that he ſpeaks the prevailing language, and 


adduces the n W of the church. 


Ot the uniformity of faith which may be 
chlavid in the Paſtors as well as in their 
flocks, it is curious to aſcertain the cauſe. 
The univerſal reception of the ſame facred 
books, is an obvious and ſatisfactory reaſon 
among others. The high regard paid to theſe 
books. was founded on a general perſuaſion, 
that the authors of them wrote under the im- 
mediate influence of divine inſpiration. The 
Word who was the creator of the univerſe, 
who ſitteth upon the cherubim, and uphold- 
eth all things, even he who was manifeſt to 
the world, hath given to us a fourfold goſpel, 
which is communicated by the holy {et 


This perfuſion ſo üble expreſſed in 
the words of Irenæus, which was common to 
the church at large, was rational and judi- 
cious. It aroſe partly from the harmony which 
prevailed between the apoſtolical writin 95, and 


the apoſtolical tradition, which for no incon- 


ſiderable Period faithfully repreſented the prin- 
| Ky; ciples 
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: eiples of Chriſtianity ; and partly from the 


miraculous powers which were enjoyed by 


the apoſtles on every occaſion that was inſtan- 


taneouſly or eee, Age conducive to , inte- 


. teſts of the goſpel. 


| 4 


They had alfo a more wv wird Jef prophecy 


to eftabliſh this conviction, ' for our Lord 
kindly anticipating the imminent! conſternation 
of his diſciples, and graciouſly deſiring to ſup- 


ply his own abſence by adequate comforts; 


promiſed that the holy ſpirit ſhould bring all 


things to their remembrance. Hence they were 


| armed with courage equal to every outward 
danger, and endued with knowledge equal to 


every intellectual difficulty. The holy ſpirit 
revived in their minds the precepts of their 
Lord, and completed the ſcheme of evange- 
Heal inſtruction. As its aſſiſtance was ex- 


_ tended to every branch of the apoſtolical miſ- 
ſion, an exact narrative of our Lord's conduct 


and tranſactions, neceſſarily formed a one ; 
and important object of its infallible « mmu- 
nications. a e 


he epetketey of "the" Mind bnetfci@ace 
to preſerve the writings of the apoſtles from 


inaccuracy and miſrepreſentation may ſtrike us 


with * * * we * the nature 
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of hiſtorical evidence to the truth of facts and 
—_ 


| Fidelity of Gin and accuracy of nar 
rative, are highly neceſſary for him who un 

dertakes to record the tranſactions of antient 
times. Vet of the writers who are eminent 
for their hiſtorical productions, many have 
been betrayed into inconſiſtency and contra - 
diction. The unwearied diligence of Plutarch, 
the elaborate conciſeneſs of Tacitus, the ex- 
tenſive reſearches of Dion Caſſius and of Jos 
ſephus, did not ſecure them againſt occaſional 
deviations from truth. If their talents how- 
ever reſpectable, and their erudition however 
profound, left them ſtill expoſed to errour; 
what cauſe leſs than ſupernatural can be aſ- 


ſigned why men remarkable for defect of edu- 


cation and ſlowneſs of apprehenſion as the 
_ diſciples of Chriſt were, ſhould be qualified to 


give a ſtatement of facts altogether harmo- 
nious and conſiſtent, and to reach the height 
of hiſtorical excellence which was unattainable 


by uren minds * 


The apoſtles have not only avoided errour 


with regard to facts, but miſrepreſentations 


with regard to opinions. To the general con- 
. of the writers of old, they have furniſhed 


R 4 A 
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wo 


A. ftrikin g. and illuſtrious exception. Every 
admirer of antient | philoſophy laments. how 
often in his ſearch after the charaQeriſtic 
marks of. any particular ſe&, he finds himſelf 
bewildered in the labyrinth of uncertainty. The 
careleſs writer, may blend thoſe tenets, which 
as they are totally different in their nature, and 
derived from diſtinct ſources, ought to be 
kept for ever ſeparate. The neglect of accu- 
rate inquiry, may not unfairly be imputed to 
Plutarch, when he aſſerts that Plato held the 
doctrine of a good and an evil principle. The 
fame fault is likewiſe to be imputed. to that 
ſublime philoſopher himſelf, who hurried away 
by too great an eagerneſs to dignify a favourite 
ſentiment with the authority of a celebrated 
name, afforded grounds for juſt complaint to 
Socrates, who accuſed him of —— con- 
founded his tenets with thoſe of preceding 
ſages. Nor can the great Ariſtotle, notwith- 
ſtanding the depth of his underſtanding, and 
the extent of his knowledge be freed: from a 
fſimilar charge. He has aſſerted, that the Deity 
of Zenophanes was corporeal, although the 
tenour of his arguments plainly lead to the 
oppoſite concluſion. Now, after theſe devia- 
tions from accurate repreſentation .in; men of 
the moſt enlarged and enlightened minds, who... 
could diſcern the nice diſtinctions of meta- 
phyſical 8 


- 
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phyfical principles, and feel the neceſſity of 
ſtating them with exactneſs, how was it poſ- 
fible that the illiterate fiſhermen of Galilee 
could communicate without ſupernatural aſ- 
fiſtance, the preciſe rules of the moſt perfect 
ethicks, and the ſublime doctrines of the n 
refined ay i 2 


ef che ons of infoiration ALA 4 was 
imparted to the writers of the New Teſta- 
ment, is an object of much greater conſe- 
querice than to explain the method in which 
it was conveyed. That the apoſtles were con- 
ſtantly under the divine influence, that ſuch 
influence extended to ſcrupulous correctneſs in 

every particular, and rendered them perfectly 
infallible in the writings they have left us, is 
an opinion which its advocates will find it dif- 
ficult to eſtabliſh. Aware of the many objec- 
tions which may be brought againſt them, it 
is not for ſuch an hypotheſis that we ought 
precipitately to contend. There ſeems how- 
ever nothing repugnant to reaſon, nothing in- 
conſiſtent with the circumſtances of the caſe 
in ſuppoſing, that the Holy Spirit guarded the 
ſacred: writers from errour in the grand out- 
lines of their narration, in the ' ſtatement of 
PREG: ho the WIRE of doctrines. | 


22 


A divine 
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= divine aſſiſtance thus favourably im- 

| parted, ſeems to have anſwered the great end 
of its communication without extending to 
the revelation of other points. It at once ac- 
counts ſatisfactorily for thoſe flight deviations | 
from exact uniformity which the advocates of 
_ Infidelity have magnified into apparent im- 
Portance, and diſplayed with oſtentatious pa- 
rade. In the more minute circumſtances of 
facts, the ſacred writers are left to the re- 
fources of their own unaſſiſted memory and 
experience, and conſequently are reduced to 
the level of all other credible hiſtorians. Upon 
thoſe momentous points which contribute to 
form an infallible rule and ſtandard of faith 
and practice, they were guided by the hand of 
divine wiſdom into all truth, and ſoar to a 
height of credibility which no —— writer — 
can attain, | | | 


- the FRY with the 
fighteſ degree of attention, muſt be ſtruck 
by a , peculiarity of narrative and ſen- 
timent. There is ſometimes a greatneſs of 
thought which ſurpaſſes the conceptions of 
human genius, and ſometimes an unaffected 
artleſſneſs, which attracts by its novelty, and 
delights by its ſweetneſs. Conſidered ſolely aa 
9 tions calculated to pleaſe the fancy by 
ks 


He. m5 
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lively repreſentations, to ſatisfy the judgment 
by exact probability, and intereſt the feelings 
by affecting repreſentations, they deſerve to 


ſhare our attention with the claſſical remains 
of Greece and Rome. In the works of the 
evangeliſts may be found ' inſtances of that 


captivating ſimplicity of narration, which we 
admire in Xenophon ; and in the epiſtles of 8 


St. Paul, are many examples of that ſublime 
impetuoſity of argument, which we applaud 
in Demeſthenes. Here however the ſimilarity 
muſt end. One circumſtance there is, in 


which the New Teſtament riſes to an eleva- 
tion, which no other book can reach. Here 
preſides the majeſty of Truth in unadorned 
but awful ſtate, and never turns aſide to the 
blandiſhments of flattery, nor liſtens to the 


vrhiſpers of defamation. Here alone ſhe pre- 


ſerves the ſame benign but unchangeable aſ- 


pect, and points with equal impartiality, to 
the apoſtles at one time, deſerting Chriſt, and 
at another, riſquing life by the bold profeſſion 
of his goſpel; to Peter now proteſting his un- 
alterable mann and now denyin 8 his Dues 


Eve very ee chriſtian will 8 


this characteriſtick with ſentiments of vene- 
ration and delight, and will think it a pre- 


fumptive 2 „that when he peruſes 


| ſcripture, 
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ſeripture; be place avhereon be Sands is oh 
ground. He regards thoſe who deny its celeſ- 
tial origin for the ſake of reducing its contents 
to the low ſtandard of their own degrading 
opinion, as audacious and deluded innovators, 
whoſe temerity excites his aſtoniſhment, and 
whoſe infatuation awakens his pity. Satisfied 
with the external as well as internal evidence, 
he receives with implicit confidence this in- 
valuable treaſure, and conſiders inſpiration as 
che angelick guard placed by. heaven around 
the book of life, to ae it from the 8 
of E and s nn 
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N. berefore ſeeing awe are Wipes about with 
Wl great a cloud of W mneſſes, let us lay de 
every weight, and the Sin which doth fo 
. eaſily beſet us; and let us run with patience 
' the Race that 1s ſet before us ; looking unto 

Fieſus the Author and Finiſher of our Faith. 


T may be remarked in all political inſtitu- 
tions, that laws are never heard with ſo 
much attention, nor obeyed with ſo much ala- 
crity, as immediately after their firſt promul- 
gation, Their obſervance is more agreeable to 


the inclinations of mankind at that, rather 


than any ſubſequent period of time, by reaſon 
of the compariſon made between the advan- 
tages which they ſecure, and the urgent in- 
conveniences which they remove. This ob- 
ſervation 
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monſtranees it was ingenuous 6 
neſs, and prudent without diflimulation ; 
the latter, in its confutations of their crore 5 
it was condeſcending without timidity, and 
reſolute without harſhneſs. Regardleſs of the 
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— hold-gnod not only 
in political but religious eſtabliſhments, for 
Chriſtianity itſelf was never embraced with 


mote genuine ſincerity, nor adorned with more 
pure morals, than during the earlieſt ages of the 
church. The perfect freedom of the goſpel 
became the moſt valuable acquifition to thoſe 


- who had laboured under the yoke of the Jewiſh 


or Pagan ceremonies ; and the dreary proſpects 


of ſuperſtition were eagerly ry oo” for the 


| Gacjous Nee life and imm 


The view 1 ſociety bd; manners ; which 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory preſents during the pri- 
mitive times is particularly worthy of atten- 


tion. We behold the church deriving its eſ- 


tabliſhment from the apoſtles and even from 
Chriſt himſelf, diſtinguiſhed equally from the 
Pagans, who were its avowed enemies, and 
from the hereticks who were its inſidious 
friends.” To the former, in its publick re- 

ithout _ 


diſtinctions of rank or fortune, it invited all to 


take refuge from the corruptions of idolatry in 
its hoſpitable and to participate the 


11 5 | comfort 
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comfort of preſent tranquillity, and the hope 
of future happineſs. Its paſtors, eminent for 
virtue and learning, taught with the confi- 
dence of full conviction thoſe doctrines, which 
they received from the moſt indiſputable au- 
thority; and made the edification of their 
flocks, the moſt important object of their 
ambition. Their power was exerciſed for the 
moſt ſalutary * and they laboured with 
unremitting aſſiduity for the correction of ſin- 
ners, the reconciliation of enemies, and the 
converſion of Infidels. No variation prevailed 
in the reſtrictions of diſcipline, or the confeſ- 
ſion of faith, ſince one ſyſtem of government 

and one creed were not only adopted by the 
members of the ſame church, but by all the 
ahtebes dif] pores throu ghout the world. 


Such nelly appears the more extraor- 
dinary, when we recollect that it was not 
promoted by the machinations of human po- 
cy, nor enforced. by the authority of the civil 
power: for this was the period, during which, 
Chriſtianity was ſupported merely by its o＋õ n 
native ſtrength, and made the moſt rapid ad- 
vances towards a complete eſtabliſhment amid 
the· threats of legal prohibitions, and the in- 
tolerance of polytheiſm. The vigorous tree 
e by the Son of God flouriſhed and caſt 
: mM 
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is ꝑrateful ſhade over the nations; whilſt by 
the ſtrength of its Pots and 'the Arme of its 
bulk it e . violence w — 
eee 0 1134214 F 
{The euere of hes En nperour C 
n eminently favourable b che church; 
for from that glorious event ſhe dated the ori- 
gin of her external ſplendour; and her ſecurity. 
The Chriſtians however, who had been trained 
in the rigid ſchool of perſecution to the exer- 
eiſe of every diſtinguiſhed” virtue; were ſuc- 
ceeded by thoſe who felt the petnicious effects 
| of proſperity. The purity of their morals was 
4 gradually ſtained with licentiouſneſs, their har 
mony was broken by unedifying diſputations, 
and the vigour of their urs gong ä —— 
1 ireſolution. 0 £ | 


"1 
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The clouds if y in che — 
ee the world, and the inſtitutions, 
opinions and ceremonies, which were then 
by degrees introduced, 1 encumbered 
Chriſtianity with uſeleſs af ppen ndages, but 


cauſed a heavy depreſſion of the powers of 
the mind. A long night of intellectual dar- 
neſs prevailed, before mankind were ſufficien- 
ty rouſed from the dreams of e to 


acc iſh an © — reformation. AS 
* 5 1 | Whether 


, 
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Whether we conſider the various cauſes 
that gave riſe to this event, or the means by 


which it was accompliſhed; the extenſive field 


of action, which it opened to the 
by the expulſion of ſpiritual tyranny, the ex- 
traordinary diſcoveries which preceded, or the 
— exertions of intellect which followed, 
it may fairly be conſidered as one of the great- 
eſt occurrences recorded in the annals of time. 
True ſeience derived its origin from this re- 
ſtoration of true Chriſtianity, and learning, 


which had ſhared its corruption and decay, 


aroſe. with new vigour on its revival. Their 
aſſociation not only afforded mutual ſupport, 
but proved that reaſon when advanced to the 
higheſt ſtate of improvement is moſt congenial 


with. revelation, and that the latter never ap- 


pears to more advantage, than when viewed 


| by the ſtrongeſt light which the former can 


impart. The benefits likewiſe conferred on 
ſociety at large were ſimilar to thoſe which 
had been happily experienced during the firſt 


propagation of the goſpel. The ſacred oracles 


were laid open to all, and the fulleſt opportu- 


clergy, of becoming acquainted with the pure 
and uncorrupted principles of duty. Nor was 


this the only feature of reſemblance to the 


_ antient times; for the * * of 


nities were afforded to the laity, as well as the 


cur 
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our eſtabliſhment to the primitive 8 has 
been celebrated by its own: members at home, 


and its admirers abroad, as its moſt illuſtrious, 
_ moſt em characteriſtick. 5 


-APwraked by a-cloſe- and 1 80 4 | 
lere and impreſſed with due reſpect for 
the authority of the early fathers, as its moſt 
faithful interpreters, the great Reformers of 
England came forth to execute their pious 
taſk. Their judgment was conſpicuous both 
in expunging from the proteſtant ritual a long 
train of unedifying ceremonies, and in retain- 
ing the moſt decorous uſages of worſhip. We 
feel a pious ſatisfaction in contemplating and 
enumerating the ſalutary effects of their la- 
bours, more particularly as long experience 
has afforded ample proofs of their inſeparable 
connection with the beſt and moſt exalted -1 in- 
tereſts of the nation. OT 


The plan of our religious inſtitutions was 
formed by fervent piety and executed with 
profound judgment. The fundamental articles 
of the faith, which they preſcribe, are ſtrictly 
confiſtent with ſcripture, are recommended by 
the belief of the antient fathers, and ratified 
by the decrees of the moſt reſpectable coun- 
9 The ſacred edifices, whilſt they are di- 

| veſted 
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5 veſted of che gawdy decorations, and puerile 


_ ornaments of Popery, are furniſhed with thoſe 
appendages which give dignity to publick 
' worſhip, and diſtinguiſh the functions of its 
miniſters from ordinary occupations, A code 


of devotional exerciſes is eſtabliſhed far ſupe- - 
riour to all other ſacred compoſitions of hu- 


man origin for fimple energy of language, 


pure fervour of piety, and evangelical tenour 


of ſentiment. For theſe diſtinguiſhing quali- 
ties it is principally indebted to thoſe venera- 
ble forms of ſupplication, which were breathed 


from the lips of ſaints and martyrs, and con- 


ſecrated to the ſervice of the church by holy 
men of the earlieſt ages. It gives the moſt 
expreſſive and pathetick utterance to the wants 
and defires of the devout ſuppliant, and ena- 


bles him to fulfil with perfe& conſiſtency, the 


various duties of rational and ſteady devotion. 
Engaged in the repetition of our prayers, he 
avoids the wild rhapſodies of the Methodiſt, 
and the cold addrefſes of the Preſhyterian. 


Thus he is freed from the irregularity and ab 
ruptneſs of extemporaneous effuſions, hic 


are unknown until the moment they are ut 


tered, and which as ſoon as uttered, the judg 

ment of the critick muſt always condemn as 

incoherent, and the conſcience of the pious 
muſt n reject as unſcriptural. The 
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hierarchy, deriving its origin from the apo- 
ſtles, is confirmed by primitive uſage, and re- 
commended by the utility of clerical grada- 


tions. The political conſtitution of the coun- 
try, in return for the alliance which it has 
formed with the the chu rch; derives from the 
| aſſociation, , additional. ſecurity for the obſer- 
vance of the laws, and the preſervation of 
order. The unmoleſted profeſſion and free ex- 


erciſe of their particular worſhip are allowed 


to all who difſent from the eſtabliſhment. - 


The prudent toleration, which is allowed, 


equally avoids the dangerous extremes of cruel 


perſecution, which breaks the ties of charity ; 


and of that unbounded indulgence, which may 


convert religion into an engine of ambition. 


Thus pious in her profeſſions, uncorrupt in 
her inſtitutions, and judicious in her reſtraints, 


our church is to the ſectariſt no real ſtumbling 


block, and to the ſceptick ys more E thu ima- 
\Zinary Toohihnels, ATE, | 


n ry 6a 4 


a Cs IL fl ar 
; Loft & of _ * 4-2 


Wh 8 we ſurvey i in our own religious in- 


5 een the fundamental articles of belief, 
and principles of government, which diſtin- 
guiſhed the antient Chrifftans ; while we re- 


cognife in our (forms of prayer the traces 'of 
their devotion, and practiſe the decent rites 
which hrs inſtituted ; we declare by our 

conformity 
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conformity the greateſt approbation of their 
conduct and ſentiments upon ſubjects the moſt 
important. We are alſo more forcibly im- 


preſſed by the propriety of our reſearches into - 


the means by which they propagated the 


faith ; and we moreover feel a greater ſatisfac- 


tion in diſplaying their virtues, and in vindi- 
cating them from the miſrepreſentation of 
Prei judiced and uncandid writers. 


Ae e to the voice = antiquity, and ſo- 
Canons, for the honour of our religion, we 
have endeavoured to invalidate the obj jections 


of the Hiſtorian of the decline and fall of the 
Roman Empire and to rectify his deviations 
from truth, _ 


1 The ; proofs in favour of the continuance of 


miracles for ſome time after the death of the 
apoſtles, remain in full force, notwithſtanding 
the ingenuity, which was exerted to ſhake 


their credibility. They are deſtitute neither of 
the arguments, nor the authority of modern 


writers to ſupport them, and if the ſcepticiſm, 


injudiciouſſy imputed to the preſent age, be ſo 


ſtubborn, and deeply rooted in the minds of 
. Gibbon and of Middleton; from a number of 
thoſe, whoſe opinions are more flexible by the 
Ach, of evidence, we may ſelect Moſheim and 


8 3 N Jortin. 


1 a gs 
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Jortin. "Theſe are writers who cannot fairly 
be accuſed either of bigotry or credulity ; and 
if any diſeuſſion ought to be decided by the 
ſole voice of authority, where can the eccle- 
ſiaſtioal ſtudent, in the wideſt extent of his 
| reſearches, find more candour, deeper learnin; = 
or more 1 and e eee ? 
The 5 apologies of the primitive Chriſtiens 
have been ſet in a proper light, and their ſub- 
jects appear to have been more / judiciouſly 
_ choſen, than the blindneſs of prejudice and 
the faſtidiouſneſs of criticiſm were inclined to 
admit. The writers of them deſerve: to be 
reſtored to the rank to which former ages had 
raiſed them, and they ought alſo to be conſi- 
| dered : as ae allies in the Kaner. of 
The ti Chriſtians are ads to de 5 
Ration ſo eminently due to their merit}! and 
from the number of their virtues, whieh we 
have endeavoured to elucidate, we may fairly 
conelude; that their motives were more pure 
than the Hiſtorian has repreſented. Even 
their avowed enemies have left us ample teſ- 
timonies of their exemplary conduct, and we 
cannot venture without the juſt imputation 
of tho moſt. n. — to depre- 


E ciate 
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ciate the characters which they have drawn. 
The candour of the preſent age might rea- 
ſonably be called in queſtion if we witheld 
that tribute to merit, which was men, 

_ oy A Lucian and a Julian. 1851 | 


If our repreſentations be conformable to the 
evidence of antient writers, what becomes of 
that ſtate of ſcepticiſm which the Hiſtorian 
has deſcribed as propitious to the diffuſion of 
Chriſtianity ? It is found to have exiſted only 
among the | philoſophers, and the ſmall circle 
to which their opinions were confined ; and 
conſequently ſupplics a very inadequate -idea 
of the general diſpoſition of their contem- 
Wen 


WW. have developed the various cauſes of 
antient perſecution, and ſhown that the mag- 
nanimity of the followers of - Jeſus was tried 
by the moſt painful tortures. It has appeared 
in direct contradiction to the aſſertions of the 
Hiſtorian, how little Paganiſm encouraged the 
adyances of Chriſtianity by an- indifference to 
ſuperſtitious eſtabliſhments. We have obſer- 
ved that the heathen aſſumed a fierce and low- 
ering aſpect, and menaced the approach of the 
believer with outrage and even with death; 
1 Terenten unſheathed her ſword, and 

S Po compelled 


ͤ— — 


d, ; * a aſcertained the High: eſteem 7 


OP the innocent martyr either to offer 
incenſe; upon the altar of her —— or n. 
a Nleedling victim at her feet. 

Ties 
Buy a particular diſcuſſion of fone altace 
of this, Hiſtorian, which materially affect the 
characters o the early Chriſtians, we have de- 
tected the futility of his charges, and as we 
may infer the general tenour of his unfair re · 
preſentations from thoſe ſpecimens, we may 
conclude that the fifteenth and ſixteenth chap- 
ters are altogether unworthy of the rank they 


hold. in his work, and ought to be conſigned 


by every friend of RO * n eee 
ang oblivian. 198 0 


We have endeavoured not . to ee tho 


firſt advances of Chriſtianity in the world, but 
to delineate a picture of its influence - on ſo- 


ciety, and the important alterations, which it 
effected in public inſtitutions and private 
manners 3 how. it, x d the inconveniences. 


and unhappineſs of early times, and meliorated 


the general condition of human lie, Or 
out the ſucceeding ages. 


V 34 Int 39790 715 oft 31 
We have brought ins" voor _ e * 
ception-of the books of the New Teſ- 


in 
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in which they were held, and both ſtated and 
confirmed the ſentiments of the earlieſt Chriſ- 


tians with reſpect to the inſpiration of the 
lacred Writers, 


140 1 


We FR moreover attempted, in our de- 
ſcription of the hereticks who deſtroyed the 
harmony of the Chriſtian church, to give an 
accurate ſtatement of the opinions of the Ebio- 
nites, with an immediate view to rectify the 


miſrepreſentation of the Hiftorian of the early 


opinions concerning Chriſt. We have ſeen that 
their pretenſions to the higheſt antiquity, were 
il! founded; and that they met with dire & = 


oppoſition from the ſucceflive writers of the 
n church. | 


5 We kane: weattred to combat his funda- 
mental principles relative to that moſt impor- 
tant article of faith, the Divinity of our Lord 
and Saviour. We have reſcued the early Chrif- 
tians from his miſrepreſentations, and ſhown 
that their opinions when fully developed are 


moſt: favourable to the church of ENS." 


It bus appeared to wh. degree tho Ebio- 
nites endeavoured to diveſt our Lord of his 
divinity; after that the Gnoſticks had at- 
a ans to. os away his humanity. The 

Eu phers 


= — —— ů ů —— 5 _ 8 ” 3 * 
— K 2 r 2 
— * * — — ——————̃ — 
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philoſophers of the preſent day at once arro- 
gate the refined ſpeculations and comprehen- 
ſive knowledge of the latter, and model the 
hereſy of the former into a more degrading 
ſyſtem of their own. But their labour is as 
fruitleſs when ſoliciting the ſupport of ſcrip- 
ture, as their pretenſions have been proved to 
be arrogant and weak, when boaſting of the 
cConcurrence of the early ages. The evangeliſts | 

and the apoſtles, the confeſſors and martyrs, 

the paſtors and the univerſal church in the 
plain language of her original creeds, diſavow 
the errours of Unitarianiſm, and pronounce 
with one voice its full condemnation. | 


hes 8 e it may bet to o Apel 
the miſts of prejudice, and give a clear and 
cloudleſs proſpect of hiſtorical truth, the pre- 
dceding diſquiſitions are not confined to the 
arguments of fruitleſs controverſy, or the re- 
cital of unedifying facts. On the contrary, 
they open a wide field of the moſt profitable 
ſpeculation, and may excite a more earneſt at- 
tention to the calls of duty. The faireſt and 
moſt excellent examples are held up to our 
inſpection, let us view them with deference, 
and imitate them with fidelity; let us be fol- 
| lowers of the primitive Chriſtians, even as as: 
were of the apoſtles and of — cd 
In 
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In the ardour of their zeal and the livelineſs 
of their faith, the firſt Chriſtians appear to 
have excelled all the generations which ſuc- 
ceeded them. Many Chriſtians of the preſent 
times, however they may believe all that the 
| apoſtles have ſpoken, are too liable to the im- 
putation of remiſſneſs, by not adding virtue to 
their faith; to the evidences of revelation they 
give only that languid aſſent of the under- 
ſtanding, which is deſtitute of the warm and 
invigorating approbation of the heart. If all 
embraced with cordial affection the goſpel of 
Chriſt as the deareſt pledge of divine love, 
we ſhould then behold in the conduct of 
every one that ardent piety to God, that uni- 
verſal charity to man, that meek endurance of 
inſults and injuries, that ſtrict temperance, 
perfect content and unruffled tranquillity, that 
firmneſs of principle and reſignation of will 
which the Saviour of the world recommended 
in his diſcourſes and exemplified in his con- 
duct. But the diligence of labour and the ar- 
dour of hope which ought to be ſhown in the 
exereiſe of theſe virtues are directed to un- 
worthy objects. For they too often aſſiſt am- 
bition to climb the giddy heights of power, 


| diffipation to ſeek the flowery- paths of plea- 


ſure, avarice to amaſs her wealth, and the 
paſſions to overleap the bounds of duty. Let 
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the alacrity of .mankind, which i is ſo apparent 
in all theſe purſuits, be transferred to religion, 
and its injunctions will appear the moſt en- 
gaging incitements to goodneſs. The diffi- 
culties of religious practice will be alleviated, 
and we ſhall enjoy the full reliſh of its pure 
and ſublime gratifications. When em ployed 
in executing the commands of God, we ſhall 
never drag the heavy chain of reluctant com- 
pliance, but ſhall tread the path of — 
delight, and I ney in the, On ee 

wh ane * fee 


Hin 


$i is 


We N in 1 — * - > s/o re- 
marked the profound humility, which was 
the moſt ſtriking ornament of the primitive 
church. This virtue diſtinguiſhes Chriſtianity 
from all other religions more than. any duty, 
which it recommends. Duly influenced. by 
this we are convinced that the bri ishteſt fa- 

culties of mind, the greateſt, attainments of 
learning, the faireſt gifts of nature, the higheſt 
kk, of honour, or the, moſt profuſe bounty 
of fortune, afford no grounds for pride or 
preſumption... s They are all primarily derived 
from the goodneſs, of. God, and are. te be ul- 
Our various wants 3 infirmities contribute 
beak to convince: us of the expediency of 
| this 
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this duty, and hourly to ſuggeſt to us our 
conſtant dependance upon the Supreme Being. 
Our Saviour himſelf by every action of his 
life inculcated its obſervance; and furniſhed | 
the moſt perſuaſive arguments to Thar 8 94 Pan 
wu Was Ke ung wry. 8 
But more articithiy' the Hrs which 
is fo ſtrongly recommended in the goſpel is 
calculated to ſubdue the pride of the intellec- 
tual powers, and check the ſallies of ambitious 
reaſon. We ought therefore to bring to the 
ſevereſt teſt of examination the plauſible argu- 
ments of thoſe pretenders to ſuperiour know- 
ledge who affect to contemn, or attempt to 
mutilate the revelations of the divine will. 
We ought to meet their prophane farcaſms 
with contempt, and reject their ſubtle inſi- 
nnations with diſdain. For we may be well 
_ affured that the cavils, which are wantonly 
thrown' out at the articles of our holy faith 
refult only from the pride and ſelf· ſufficiency 
of the human underſtanding. The caviller 
makes his own limited capacity the meaſure 
of his creed, and conn hy on pas moſt weak 
he cannot Sethe.” Inſtigated by Per 
ſumptuous eagerneſs to reject the myſteries 
relative to the divine Eſſence, he confounds 
. 1 the 
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'the proofs of an article of belief with the na- 
ture of it. All however who have the judg- 
ment to diſcern and the ingenuouſneſs to ac- 
knowledge the imperfections of the intellec- 
| tual powers, will readily aſſent to the truth of 
many things, although they are incompetent 
to the ſolution of the een which at- 
eu cher. e all {0 


N C 


we believe a 00 is a God we is an 
umi Being endued with every perfection 
that the mind of man can conceive; but in 
what manner this Almighty Being exiſts, how 
| his preſcience can be fully reconciled with the 
free agency of man, how the high and lofty 
One who reigns in heaven above, can at the 
ſame point of time be univerſally preſent in 
every part of the creation, and yet be unex- 
tended, is a labyrinth of perplexity to our 
minds, for which our conceptions can furniſh 
us with no clue. The mathematician informs 
us that a line may be ſuppoſed to approach 
perpetually towards another, without a poſſi- 
bility of ever reaching it. The ignorant may 
treat the aſſertion with ridicule as abſurd, but 
certain it is, that the problem is capable of 
demonſtration. The diſcovery of the ciroula- 
tion of the blood gave new and ſurprizing in- 
__ into the * fabrick of the human 


frame; ; 
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frame; bus Wien is the acute chemiſt who 
after his moſt laborious decompoſitions of this 


vital fluid can tell what cauſe produces its firſt 
motion, or for what reaſon its action is leſs 
voluntary than that of the lungs? 


Let the Philoſopher therefore ſuſpend awhile 


his operations againſt Chriſtianity, let him di- 


rect the acuteneſs of his diſcernment and the 
toil of his application to develope the obſcu- 
rities of metaphyſical, mathematical and na- 


tural truth, before he ſcornfully rejects the 


myſteries of faith becauſe they are not reduci- 


ble to the ſtandard of his faculties, and be- 


cauſe the limit which terminates his proſpect 


is not the boundary of the univerſe. 


' Wiſdom has never been more fully juſtified 
by her children, and her true intereſt has never 


been more ſucceſsfully purſued, than when 
they have aſcertained with preciſion their own 
powers of mind, applied them to acceſſible 


objects, and confefled the immeaſurable diſ- 


tance between things human and divine. Un- 


like the vaunting ſcioliſts of the | preſent day, 


they preſumed not to tear the veil of the 


ſanctuary and ruſh into the holy of holies, 
but firmly confiding in the evidence of divine 
revelation, at due diſtance adored its awful 


mm yſteries. 
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myſteries. The great, the wiſe, and tlie 
learned of the preſent times ought to think it 
no degradation to be meek and lowly of heart, 
when a perfect ſubmiſſion of the underſtand- 


ing to divine truth was the characteriſtick of 


the moſt ſublime poet, the moſt profound 
philoſopher, the moſt devout phyſiologiſt, and 
the moſt correct moraliſt who have adorned 
the circle of modern literature. All ought 
ſurely to bend with awe before the throne of 
the divine Majeſty, and acquieſce in the ſcrip- 
tural repreſentations of the divine eſſence, 
when they conſider the ſound and unſhaken 
principles of Milton, of Bacon, of 1 2 and 
of — : 


From purſuing a courſe far different been 
theſe teachers of truth and maſters of folid 
erudition, the antient hereticks adopted all 
_ thoſe errours which degraded them from the 


rank of found reaſoners, and rendered them 


unworthy of communion with orthodox Chriſ- 
tians. They exalted the tenets of their darling 
' philoſophy to exceſſive conſequence, incorpo- 
rated them with the principles of Chriſtianity, 
and adopted only that part of the creed, which 
could be accommodated to their own hypo- 


theſis. They corrupted thoſe doctrines which 


45 could not com — and placed the 
28 viſionary 
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viſionary refinements of the human intelle& 
upon the fame ley el with the revelations of 
| ae truth. | 


| "by a fimilar abuſe of the powers of an en- 
lightened underſtanding the Hiſtorian of the ear- 

| by opinions concerning Chriſt, under pretence of 
reforming abuſes, darkens the glorious picture 
of the goſpel ; under pretence of obliterating the 
ſtains, which its doctrines have contracted by 
the injuries of time, he mutilates the features 
of the moſt auguſt perſonage whom the ſacred 
writers hold up to our view. He gives an idea of 
the Saviour of the world no leſs inadequate and 
imperfect than might be formed of the bright 
luminary of day when diveſted of his beams, 
and deprived of his luſtre by the ny 
een of a total eclipſe. 


_ - The H en of the W and fall of the 
| Roman Empire may be charged with a ſimilar 

| perverſion of his talents. Eager to cavil where 
he cannot confute, and to infinuate that, 
Which he dares not to avow, he is regardleſs 
of the conſequences which might enſue from 
the ſucceſs of his endeavours to depreciate 
| Chriſtianity. For if there be ſtill ſo much 
wickedneſs in the world, notwithſtanding the 
F general knowledge of revelation that is diſſe- 
minated * among us, how deplorable would the 
T ſtate 
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Rate of ſociety become, if its glorious light 


were totally extinguiſhed. , What. obſtacles 
would then ſtop the torrent of yice,. which 


although oppoſed by the firm bulwark of re- 
ligion, now fwells with imp etuoſity and rage ? 


If the unbeliever would turn, his attention, to 
the ineſtimable benefits which = hriſtianity 
confers on mankind, if he would duly. con-. 

inſtitu- 
tions of his country, its ſalutary 1 9 


ſider the aid it affords, to the politica] 


upon the conduct where laws cannot reach 
the commiſſion of ſin, its genial effects on 1 2 


habits and relations of ſocial life, its direct 
and obvious tendency to make men happy in 
themfelves and uſeful to to others, he could 


not ſeriouſly deſire its debaſement. . Nor can 


he wiſh to ſee his countrymen diſengaged 


from the ties of a pious education and totally 
abandoned to licentiouſneſs and Ubertiniſin, 


unleſs he has forfeited his right to the cha- 


| rafter of a good citizen, and is fo, much in- 
fluenced by the malignity | of a miſanthropiſt {| 


as to rejoice in the enanffe and wretched- | 


es © w © ad 


3 a fair e ef pps of, the 1 5 7 
rit of 2 antiquity 28 well as of that which marks 
the preſent. times, we, maintain with fatisfac- ; 


tian as well as with juſtice that in the moſt 
conſpicuous 


: 


- 
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conſpicuous and ſplendid acts of charity the 
modern Chriſtian has no reaſon to retire with 
apprehenſions of inferiority from a compari- 
ſon with the antient believer. The example, 
which was held out by a Roman matron, Who 
erected a fabrick for the cure of diſeaſes, has 
been very frequently followed, and variouſly 
improved upon, The ample and coſtly edi- 
| fices, conſecrated to health in every part i 
this kingdom are as falutary to the poor 
whom they ſupply with that relief, which 

they could not otherwiſe procure ; as they are 
honourable to the rich who could not by the 
adoption of any other expedient, render heir 
bounty ſo extenſively beneficial, The humane 
of the preſent age liſten with eagerneſs to the 
various and remote. cries of diſtreſs, extend 
their concern .to mental as well as corporeal 
diſeaſes, and combine in their plans of bene- 
volence the inimediate comfort of individuals 
with the beſt intereſt of ſociety. A beneyolent 
zeal for the ſpiritual welfare of the youthful 
poor has gone forth, and multitudes of them 
are taught to devote that ſacred day to the 
duties of piety and the acquirement of uſeful 
8 learning, which was formerly waſted in idle- 
neſs and vice. By an inſtitution not leſs novel 
in its plan, than excellent in its conſequences, 


the offspring of the condemned criminal and 
„ deſtitute 
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deſtitute -mendicant are reſcued from the, cor- 
ruptions of their wretched parents, and re- 
ceive the bounty of ſubſiſtence with the light 
of education. The children of the bleak pro- 
vinces and barren iſles of North Britain are 
taught the elements of learning and religion, 
and thus are enabled to repel the force of po- 
pular ſuperſtitions with new vigour of mind, 
and acquire new patience to reconcile them to 
the ſeverity of their climate. Of the various 
meaſures, - which. have been purſued in the 
metropolis of the empire to alleviate and re- 
move the diſtreſſes of: mankind, ſeveral have 
been adopted by the country at large. Thus 
the tide of riches poſſeſſed in ſuch ſuperiour 
abundance by many inhabitants of this conn- 
try are taught to flow through various chan- 
nels for the relief of the indigent. Every ſup- 
ply which they afford may be conſidered as 
an important advantage to ſociety, becauſe the 
moſt helpleſs are relieved, the moſt uſeful part 
of the community are reſtored to their ordi- 
nary occupations, and by the general effects of 
munificence, the quantity of human miſery is 
leſſened. Still however the triumph of the 
preſent age as well as the great and important 
work of Chriſtian charity is incomplete, un- 
leſs liberality be a bleſſing to him who gives, 
6s RES as to him whe receives. This it cannot 
| be 
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de n its fulleſt and moſt deſirable ſenſe, if the 
principle which rouſes him to action be not 
the love of God, and the deſire of obtaining 
his favour. This motive was the glory of the 
N peculiarly wonky of che imitation wok poſterity. 
Whilſt oſtentation courts the publick notice, 
and gives with ready hand, that applauſe may 
follow its ſteps ; whilſt profuſion ſcatters her 
ſtores thoughtleſsly and without diſtinction: 
whilſt ſenſibility feels only a momentary im- 
pulſe of compaſſion when the object of diſtreſs 
is at hand; the humanity of the goſpel is cal- 
culated to ſupply all deficiencies,” and to ex- 
tend its impartial and ready aſſiſtance to all 
caſes of wretchedneſs, want and calamity, 
without reſtraint or diſtinction. The enlarged 
and liberal ſpirit of the evangelical promiſes is 
moſt abundantly ſhown as well by giving to 
every one the power of ſharing its advantages, 
as by holding forth a ſure recompence for the 
lighteſt exerciſe of Chriſtian | kindneſs, ſince 
 "wwhoſvever giveth even a cup of cold wwater in 
the name o Cori 4 on: in na uu 1 e 4 
8 TOWER" 
When we e the e ee 
tion of the Chriſtians of the firſt ages of the 
church, we * to pour forth the moſt ar- 
T's -: dent 
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dent expreſſions of gratitude to heaven, that 
we live in an age when the profeſſion of 'our 
religion does not involve us in perſonal dan- 
ger, nor ſubje& us to the confiſcation of pro- 
perty, and the loſs of life. We ſtand on the 
peaceful: ſhore, and view in the remote Pro- 
ſpect of antient times the ſtorms which agi- 
tated the primitive converts upon the ſea of 
perſecution. Compared with ſuch circum- 
ſtances of diſtreſs and difficulty we are bleſſed 
with perfect tranquillity, true comfort and 
ſolid happineſs. Still however it is not a ſtate 
of ſloth, and inactivity. We have duties to 
perform, leſs rigorous and painful indeed, but 
not leſs obligatory, or leſs connected with our 
eternal intereſt. Our warfare is not the war- 
fare of the primitive Chriſtians. They faw 


the authority of the magiſtrate and the tur- 


bulence of the multitude leagued againſt them 
in the moſt formidable. confederacy. The bea- 

then furiouſly raged, and the rulers took chun 

eil againſt the Lord and againſt his followers: 

we on the contrary are protected by the laws'of 
our country, and enjoy the bleſſings of 4 liberal 
eſtabliſhment. They went forth, to attack the 
powers of darkneſs, to ſubvert the empire of ſu- 
perſtition, and ſubdue the world to the domi- 
nion of Chrift. It is our taſk to check the pro- 
8 12 555 * EE. the torrent of licen- 


tiouſneſs 
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-tioulachs and errour, and ſhow the Banne of 
our ne * * n of our ace. 


Thoſe who in follow the: acai of 
the great and good, who have gone before 
them, will as they advance in — ad- 
vance likewiſe in wiſdom. They will im- 
prove in the comprehenſiveneſs of their 
views and the clearneſs of their underſtand- 
ings. They will feel a growing conviction 
than an adherence to Chriſtianity is juſt and 
rational, eſpecially when they remark that far 
from yielding to other religious inſtitutions, 
its value is never more apparent than when it 


18 n e in vate n "—_— them. 


Let therefore the les and the :nqniGtibe 
wiped all the treaſures of human wiſdom, 
and all the repoſitories of religious inſtruction 
let them revolve the philoſophical productions 
of Greece and Rome, the koran of Mahomet, 
the laws of Confucius and the inſtitutes: of 
Brama, and after a careful inveſtigation» of 
their excellence, let them confeſs with Juſtice 
and with gratitude, that they fall as" low in 

>mpariſon with the goſpel of Chriſt, as the 
character and the nature of their authors were 
inferiour to the Saviour of the world. For 
where, we may confidently aſk, in the wideſt 


extent of their reſearches, will they find the 
5 | 4: founder 


1 of a 1 foretold * a long and 
ſplendid train of prophecies, and recommended 
to univerſal reception by ſuch an aſtoniſhing 


diſplay of miracles. Where will they find a 


religion ſo rapidly and ſo widely ſpreading it- 
ſelf. in a ſhort period after its firſt promulga- 
tion, and ſubduing all oppoſition by the irre- 
ſiſtable lovelineſs of truth? Where in ſhort, 
if not in the goſpel, will they find a plan ſo 
perfectly and wonderfully adapted to enlighten 
ignorance, to correct the errours of reaſon, to 
purify: the affections, to excite the moſt ardent 
aſpirations. of hope, to exalt the happineſs of 
man to the higheſt pitch of rational gratifica- 

tion, and to diffuſe the glory of God e 
the whole extent of the univerſe. 


Wy we. a enjoy | the advantages of. a 8 8 
gious inſtitution ſo far ſuperiour to all others, 
what manner of men ought we to be in all 
holineſs and godly converſation? Let the im- 
portant truths which ſhine with ſuch unri- 
valled luſtre, and of which we have ſuch ſatis- 
factory evidence, influence our general con- 


duct. Let our adherence to them ſuperſede 


every. earthly conſideration, and let the love of 
God triumph over every attachment to the 
occupations and the pleaſures of the world. 
Let "__ by indifloluble ties unite us to all 

| mankind, 
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mankind; and not only warm our hearts with 
the moſt benevolent ſentiments, but ſtimulate 
us e the performance of every generous ac- 

Let the precepts of the goſpel ſo ſhine 
in our conduct, that the infidel and the gain- 
ſayer may be led to confeſs the divine origin 
of our religion by its vifible effect on the £ ac- 

tions of its inen | 


Mal Let us exalt our minds to „ Would 
ſublime proſpects which are open to the eye 
of faith, and which are eminently capable of 
encouraging the exerciſe of our virtues, and of 
ſecuring our final perſeverance. Let us always 
be mindful that while we fill up the meaſure 
of our reſpective duties, and encreaſe our reliſh 
for the pure gratifications of religion, we be- 
come gradually leſs unworthy to be admitted 
into the glorious ſociety of heaven; and that 
in proportion as we adhere to the faith which 
was once delivered unto the ſaints, and pro- 
duce its genuine fruits; in proportion as we 
imitate that ſacred band of primitive Chriſ- 

tians who ſtood forth as the guardians of their 
religion againſt all oppoſition; in proportion as 
we concur with them in copying the bright 
example of our common Lord and Maſter, we 
enereaſe our holy hope of divine favour and 
our en confidence in the divine mercy ; we 
fl diminiſh 


222 
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diminiſh our apprehenſions of the ful day 
of retribution, and zre better prep: 
with the bleſſed aſſembly of juſt men made 
perfect, in aſcribing glory and honour, and 


power to Him, that fitteth upon the throne 
for ever and ever. on 
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TYAGE 8. 1. 22. Sharing the imperfections of other 
Mriters, they fairly claim the ſame indulgence] 
| Reverentia, quam Patribus debemus, hoc unum a 
nobis poſtulat, ut iis hallucinantibus ignoſcamus, 
utque bona fide et imprudentia eos errifſe et lo- 
quutos eſſe putemus, Clerici Eccl. Hiſt, p. 601. 
Nam et labuntur aliquando et oneri cedunt, et in- 
dulgent ingeniorum ſuorum voluptati, nec ſemper 
intendunt animum, et nonnunquam fatigantur: cum 
Ciceroni dormitare interim Demoſthenes, Horatio 
etiam Homerus videatur. Quintilianus, lib. 10. c. 1. 

P. 1 1. I. 24. The general principles and particular 

— | ſentiments 
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ſentiments of Chryſe Nom and Baſs 1 Waterland's Im- 
portance of the Doctrine of the Trinity, p- 428. 
Grotius de Jure Belli et Pacis in Præfatione. 
P. 12. 1 6. They abound in firong and ſolid proofs 
of the fundamental principles of Chriſtianity} Daille 
on the 1 right uſe of the Fathers. Eng. Tranſlation, 
B. ii. p. 184. Waterland's Importance of the Tri- 


nity, p. 426. 
K The frugality' of the Jade Bukit, 


| the noble moderation of Gregory of Nazianzum, the 


benevolent condeſcenſion of the Empreſs Puleberia, and 
the milaneſs of the amiable and learned Pamphbilas] 
Theodoreti Hiſt. Eccl. lib. 5. c. 3. Cave's Primitive 
Chriſtianity, p. 3. c. 3. Lardner has collected the de- 


tached paſſages of Euſebius and of Jerom, which re- 


late to Pamphilus. He has concluded his lift, with a 
character of that incomparable Chriſtian, drawn with 
his uſual ſimplicity of language, and accuracy of 
obſervation. Credibility, Vol. 7. p. 304, 333. 

. 20. J. 23. In. the foremoſt rank of | Chriftians 


| Hand the Apoſtles} Potteri Prælectiones, Vol. 2. p. 
. 234. Beveregii Codex C anonum vind. in Procemio. 


Grotivs de Jure B. et P. in Pfpleg 
P. 22. 1. 8. The Works of thoſe whoſe © names Pods 


: as recited) Many of theſe Works are ſo volu- 


minous, that the attention of the Eccleſiaſtical Stu- 


ä dent muſt of courſe be confined to particular parts 
of t them. The following ſelection would, perhaps, 
Pive 1 no "OE inadequate idea of the general merits 
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of their authors. The Apology of Tertullian, the 
Dialogue of Minucius Felix, the Commentaries of 
Origen, and his books againſt. Celſus, the Epiſtles 
of Cyprian, the Inſtitutions of Lactantius, the Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Hiſtory and Evangelical Preparation of 
Euſebius, the Homilies of Baſil, the Orations of 
Gregory of Nazianzum, the Commentaries and 
Epiſtles of Jerom, the City of God by Auſtin, the 
Duty of the Prieſthood by Chryſoſtom, the Com- 
mentaries and Homilies of Theodoret, and the 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtories of Socrates and Sozomen, . 


P. 23. I. 18. Iuatius, Polycarp and Juſtin ſealed 
the truth with their blood] Euſebii Ecc. Hiſt. lib. 3. 


c. 36. lib. 4. c. 15, 16. Ruinarti Acta Sancti Ig- 
natii, p. 9. Epiſtola Eccleſiæ Smyrnenſis, p. 28. 
Acta Sancti Juſtini, p 43. e Eccl. Hiſt. p- 
| #93, 726. 5 
P. 36. 1.21. 7. 10 degrading deſcription which the 
Hiſtorian has given of the Jewiſh Nation] Jews Let- 
.ters to Voltaire, p. 5, &c. Dictionnaire Philoſo- 
phique, Articles Chriſtianiſme, Hiſtoire des Rois 
Juifs, et Moiſe, RN Ir! 8 

P. 34, I. 5. That miraculous powers + were exerciſed 


ae; .the death of the Apoſtles upon certain occaſions, 


1s. 4 fall ſupp orted by the unanimaus and ſucceſſive 


teftimony of the Fathers, down to the reign of the Em- 


Peror Julian] The following are the moſt 1 import- 


ant teſtimonies which have occurred i in the courſe 


of my inveſtigation of this curious and intereſting 


1 | kubje&: ; 
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ir NOTES AND. 


ſubject . Clementis Romani Epiſt. ad Corinth, cap. 
2 et 48. Ignatii Epiſt. ad Smyrn. in Salutatione. 


Epiſt. ad Philadelph. Epiſt. ad Trallian. S. 5. Juſ- 
tini Mart. Dialogus, p. 247, 302. Irenæi, lib. 2. c. 


56, 57. Tertulliani Apol. c. 23. Ejuſdem ad Sca- 


pulam, c. 2, 4. Euſebii Eccl. Hiſt. lib. 3. c. 37, 
39. lib. 5. cap. 3-7. Ejuſdem Demonſtratio Evan. 


” lb. 3. Origenes contra Celſum, lib. r, 2, 3 et 7. 


Chryſoſtomi Opera, tom. 3. p. 65. Edit. Benedict. 
Arnobius contra Gentes, lib. 1. Fabricu lux Pan. 
gelii, p. 169, 199. Waterland's Importance of the 


Trinity, p. 382, 383. Clerici Hiſt. Eccl. p. 533. 


I feel inclined to adopt the ſentiments of Tille- 
mont upon this ſubje&. Nous aimerions mieux, 
tant qu'on n aura point de preuve claire et convain- 
cante de la fauſſetẽ de cette opinion, nous tromper 
avec les ecrevains qui precedent, que d'etre oblige 


d' accuſer d une credulitẽ indiſcrete un grande nom- 
bre des plus Wuftres Maitres de VEgliſe. Tille- 5 


mont. Hiſt. Eccleſ. tom. 1. p. 178. 
P. 38. 1.19. Eis objected that the Apoſtalical F Fa: 


 thers are filent relative to the continuance of niracu- | 


lous powers} Middleton's Inquiry, vol. 1, p. 121. 
Jortin's Remarks on Eccl. Hiſt. vol. 2, P- 43> 46, 


dec. Clementis Epiſtola, Sect. a. 


P. 41. 1. 7. Juſtin Maryr, Trenæus, and Athena- 15 


3 goras are ſaid 10 have been unanimous in embracing 
frivolous 9-770 a ov Middleton 8 Inqui iy, vol. : 


7 8 es e 
i | | Fo „ 
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P. 44. L. 6. How are we to account for the inſenſi= 
bility of Chriſtians to the ceſſation of miracles?] Gib- 


bon, vol. 1. P. 477. Chryſoſtomi Op. tom. 3. p. 65. 1 
Tx t of rd a yis πνꝰt9· reg Kel agxas H. Ths Tuco: fl! 
| Odaorancs, wil dE T1. avarnv ails Whos rlaxuuro, | | 


vs5egay dt cr M bs voy ers xn cv Wag hayat. 
Origen, contra Celſum, lib. 7. 51 
Pooſſum quidem dicere neceſſaria prius fuiſſe mi- 
racula, quam crederet mundus, ad hoc, ut crederet 
mundus. Quiſquis adhuc prodigia, ut credat, in- 
quirit, magnum. eſt ipſe prodigium, qui, mundo ere - Mi 
dente, non credit. Auguſt. de Civit. Dei, I. 22. c. 8. i1 
P. 46. I. 14. The Emperor Julian determined to 
rebuild the 7. emple at aalen! Warburton 5 "—_ W 
Gibbon, vol. 2, p. 388. | 
P. 5 1. I. 15. Theelegant. Author 5 the 3 110 ; 
the miraculous Powers, at the concluſion of bis contro- 


2 — — — 4 
wo * r a”, <> ur - ** 
7 2 — 
2 . —— — 


very] Compare vol. 1. Introductory Diſcourſe, witn | 
vol. 2. p. 251. Moſheim, Sæculum 2 2. P- 221, | A 
2225 &c. | | if 
P. 53. I. 2 8. . Be Ae 4 Enfolius. has er 
their names and ſome fragments. of tbeir works from: 
oblivion] Eccl. Hiſt. lib. 4. c. 3, 26. | 
P. 56. I. 22. The, Apologifts expaſe with n if 
wit, and eloquence the extravagance of  Palytheiſms:} | [1 
Gibbon, vol. 1. p. 517. For, proofs of the attach i 
ment which even the Philoſophers: ſhowed to the | 
eſtabliſhed Religion, of their country, ſee Hume's : | 
! vol. 2, p. 464 bia quamvis philo-— | 
SI ; | | 
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v1 NOTES AND 
ſophando Deos negarent, attamen in cultu externo 

religionis, non ſecus ac Plebecula, ſe gerebant; nec 
ullos novos Deos quos aliter nt. inducebant. 
Clerici Hiſt. Eccl. p. 547. 

P. 58. I. 14. The Apologiſis inſiſt e 
an i the prediftions which announced, than on the mira- 
cles which accompanied the appearance of the Meſſiah.] 
Gibbon, vol. 1. p. 517. Juſtini Martyris Apol. 1*. . 
p. 55, 61, 71. Euſebii Ecc. Hiſt. lib. 4. c. 3. Juſ- 
tint Martyris Apol. 1. p. 48. Irenæus, hb. 2, c. 57. 
Lactantius, lib. g. c. 3. Watſon's Apology, p. 242. 

P. 61. 1. 19. The eagerneſs of the Romans to explore 
the events of futurity, may be collected from the invec- 
tives of their Satyriſts, the cenſures of their Philoſo- 
phers, and the narratives of their Hiſtorians.| Juve- 
nalis, Sat. 3. ver. 42. Sat. 6. ver. 550. Cicero de 


Natura Deorum, lib. 3. Idem, De divinatione lib. 


1. et 2. Taciti Annales, lib. 4 et 6. Aulus Gel- 
lius, lib. 14. c. 1. 
n „ ett abend 
evidence of eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory] Euſeb. Ecc. Hift. 
Ib. 3. c. 37. Moſheim de Rebus ante . 
Sæc. 2. P· 224. TR et = 
See the curious Catalogue of 142 th Greek, 
Latin, French, Engliſh and German, who have 
commented upon the Travels af the Ape mn les. 
Fabricii Lux Evangelii, p. 73. 27 5 
P. 6. I. 6. In the primitive aim ay 
| contemplate the greateſt _ of reſolution} The 


admirer 


X. 
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_ admirer of Horace will recolle& the ſimilar ſitua- 
tion of Regulus 
Fertur pudicæ comugis ofculum l 
e natos N 
Ab ſe removiſſe, et virilem 
Torvus humi poſuiſſe vultum, 
Interque mœrentes amicos 
Egregius properaret exul. 
Atqui ſciebat quæ ſibi barbarus 
Tortor pararet. 74 Hor. Ov. g. I. 3. 
f. 69. 1. 7. There is no \ ſubjea which ſeems to have 
infoired the early Fathers with ſuch exultation, or 
eobich they deſcribe with niore lively powers of elo- 


quence, than the general diffuſion of the Goſpel| Ire- 


W lib. 1. c. 10. Tertullianus adverſus Judzos, 

c. 7. Idem in Apologetico, c. 37. Origenes contra 
| Celfarn lib. 1. p- 6, 7, 23. Idem, Wee apyuy, lib. 
. Chryſoſtomi Homilia in Rom. 15. 18. 
Euſebii Præparatio Evang. c. 3. p. 8. Ouęars dv 
n x ele, Ng Gi rig u Conn Thv Cup oa 
ol, 0 e e * Euſeb. E Hiſt, 
* 2. c. 3. 


;B 26. 1.4. $ he Hiſtorian labours with inch l- 


5 cid to confine primitive Chriſtianity within the nar- 


roweſt limits] Chap. 1 2 mea "O_o i 509 
with 5 12. vol. r. 85 


P. 77. 1. 20. The fir 8 Silas in the ofa. 


guinary reign of Nero) Mr. Gibbon imagines that 
; _ 6 migen * from the Chriftians 
. being 


vii 8 NOTES AND, 
being ebkfounted with the lawleſs Banditti of Ju- 5 


7; das the Gaulonite. It is curious to obſerve that 


this conjecture, if it be only a conjecture; may be 
be found in Dodwell, Diſſert. Cyprian. xn. 2. 
P. 78. 1. 8. The boafted harmony of abe antient 
| world reſpecting religious worſbip muſt be wnderflood 1 to 
have exiſted only under certain reftriggions\ Gibbon, 
vol. 1. c. 2. Davis's Vindication, p. 96. Phileleuth. 

- Lipfienſis. p . 159. Athenagoræ Apol. P. 1. Ter- 
tulliani Apol. p. 5. Euſeb. Ecc. Hiſt, lib. 2. c. 2. 
Juſtini Mart. Apol. p. 36. Moſheim.&: rebus ante 
Conſtant. p. 6. 
P. 80. I. 22. e eee 
Kites] S. Conkuks Maryan der 80 \Ramen 


Law, p. 547. 5 ry 
P. 8a. I. 3. The 3 were indufrieyy 


reported probably took their riſe from the ſuperficial l 


remarks of thoſe whe had Been preſent at the celebra- 
tien of the Sacraments] Juſtin. Martyr, Apol. 2. p. 
128. The Servants of the Martyrs of Lyons, deſi- 
rous of ſaving their lives at the expence of truth, 
cConfeſſed when put to the torture, that their ma- 
5 ſters feaſted upon human heck. Euſeb, Ecct. Hiſt. 
= hk, {7% v3 


P. 85.1. 21. The a Perfccution for fron 
; 7 4 fate of tranguillity, was 4 ſeaſon of a. 
ful erpectalion and anxions fear} The ſituation of 
the Chriſtians at ſuch a time, naturally reminds us 
of 3 of. Gin, when Otho was ad- 


 vancing 
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vandng againſt him. Agebatur hue illue Galba, 
vario turbz fluctuantis impulſu, completis undi- 
que bafilicis et templis, lugubri proſpectu. Neque 
pPopuli aut plebis ulla vox: fed attoniti vultus, et 

_ converſe ad omnia aures. Non tumultus non 

quies, ſed quale magni metũs, et magnæ iræ ſlen- 
tium eſt. Hiſt. lib. 1. Sect. 40. 

P. 8g. 1. 26. The Church was kept in 4 cinta 
Fate of alarm] Huc adverti debet, de publicis, 
gravioribus, et notionbus perfecutionibus loqui 

qui decies Chriſtianos vexatos eſſe dieunt. In pro- 
vinciis enim paſſim perpetuo fere vim Chriſtianis a 
Præſidibus et Plebe allatam eſſe, certiſſimis con- 

ſtat teſtimoniis. Moſheim. Inſtitut. c. 5. p. 61. 

P. 89. 1. 18. Is the Epiſtles of Jendtins are found 
more ardent effuſions of zeal, which to the Hiſtorian of 
the Roman Empire appear umatural and cenſurable.] 
Ignatii Epiſtola ad Romanos, Sect. 5. We may 
apply to Mr. Gibbon, on this occaſion, fome of the 
| Judicious arguments of Le Clerc, which he em- 
ploys to vindicate the Martyrs from the aſperſions 
of Marcus Aurelius. Si qui, quod interdum fac- 
tum negare nolim, crudelitate ſuppliciorum, pro- 
pPinquitate mortis, ſpeque proximæ beatitatis, extra 
ſe rapti quædam proferebant quæ ſupra vulgi Ech- 
nici captum erant, an tribuenda hæc ſunt wagalla gen, 
obſtinationi, vel perturbationi * ? Imd eo aut vitio 
aut adfectu vel maxime laborabant, qui innocentes 

n . * facere nollent, que 
1 : 1 illicita, 
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alicita, et a Deo improbari pro certo faruebane; 
Clerici Hiſt, Ecc. „ b 
P. 92. I. 13. Amidſt the multitude 27 7 e in- 
Pances, with which later monuments of ecclefiaſtical 
antiquity abound] Cotelerii Notæ in Ignatii Epiſt, 
ad Romanos, p · 26. Pearſoni Vindicle jm hb. 
2. c. 9. 

P. 93. 1.9. As no tracts are to be "WF of fuch 
expectations in the works of the earlieſt F. atbers] Ter- 
tulliani Apol. ad finem. Euſeb. Eccl. Hiſt. lib. 6. 
c. 42. Wake's Apoſtolical Fathers, p. 126. Mid- 
dleton's Works, vol. 1. p. 333, 334 

P. 96. I. 15. The conduct of Blandina among the 
| Martyrs of Lyons and Vienne was as conſpicuous and as 
exemplary as that of the venerable Fotbinus] Jo ortin's 
Remarks, vol. 2. p. 13353. * 

Every reader of ſenſibility will be incliusd to 
; apply the obſervation of Scaliger on the Acts of 
the Martyrs in general, to the Epiſtle of the 

Churches of Lyons and Vienne in particular. Eo- 
rum lectione piorum animus ita afficitur, ut nun- 
quam ſatur inde recedat: quod quidem ita eſſe, 
unuſquiſque pro captu ſuo et conſcientiæ modo 
ſentire poſſit. Certe ego nihil unquam in Hiſtoria 
Eccleſiaſticà vidi, a cujus lectione commotior re- 
cedam, ut non amplius meus eſſe videar. Animad, 
in Euſebium. 3 by 

P. 101. 6. 1. The Church reſented the frunful 5 
: vine) Oiraivry £6 1 Tis berge ra . 
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vrai. Juſtin. Martyr. Dial. p. 372. | 


Nec quicquam proficit exquiſitior quæque cru- 8 
delitas veſtra, illecebra eſt magis Sectæ. Plures 


efficimur quoties metimur a vobis. Semen eſt ſan- 
guis Chriſtianorum. Tertullianus in Apol. 

P. 101. 1. 6. From the patience of the ſuffering 
Chriſtians, the more contemplative and rati onal Pagans 
inferred the innocence of their lives, and the Purity of 
zbeir characters. Ko ag cures 670 Tos. Harm 
Ai daI aEarnouerss ax2uy Neigravss, ody os 
apobsg wee IJavurov, X&4 wa TO oper Coperuc PoCrgay 


£vev0zy advyarov £190 £% Nei N e v vr au- | 


o 
* * 


726. Juſtin. Martyr. Apol. p. 51, 


Lactantius declaims with great ſpirit and ele- 


| gance upon this ſubject. De Juſtitia, lib. 5. c. 13. 


P. 113. I. 24. The Hiſtorian of the Decline and 


Fall has made an omiſſion with reſpect to the Gnofticks.] 
Gibbon, vol. 1. p. 459. Epiphanius, vol. 1. p. 88, 
&c. Irenæus, lib. 1. c. 23, 24. Euſeb. Ecc. Hiſt, 
lib. 3. c. 28, 29. Moſheim, vol. I. s.. 

4 16. 1. x. The derivation of the Ebionites i is in- 
volved in ſome obſcurity.] Euſeb. lib. 3. c. 27. Epi- 
phanius Hær. 30. Hieronymus in Epiſt. ad Au- 
guſtinum. Whilſt ſo many writers both antient and 
modern are advocates for the exiſtence of Ebion, I 


| cannot cooperate with Mr. Gibbon, and Dr. Prieſt- 
ley in his annihilation. Compare the authorities 
3 * 3 5 . cited 


= NOTES AND. 


__ cited by Waterland i in his Importance of the Tris 
nity, p. 276, with Early Opinions, p. 177. vol, 3. 
and Gibbon, Note 22. c. 15. vol. 1. Theodoretus 
apud Pearſoni Vindicias, p-. 2. c. 2. Grabii Notz in 
Irenzum, lib. 1. c. 26. Fabricii Lux Evangelii, p. 
49. ö de nrg, n Hzref. 
C. 33. 
P. 116. L 10. be 20 Sefts. ne * 
Ebiouires have been very improperly confounded.) Early 
Opinions, vol. 3. c. 8, &e. Horſley's Letters, p. 
130, 378. Horſley's Charge, p. 33, 34. Howes's - 
Obſervations, No. 9. Moſhemii Inftitutione, c. 5. 
p. 130, 131. Moſheim de Rebus ante Conſtanti- 
num, 172. S. 38. The conjunction or rather the 
confuſion of the Nazarenes and the Ebionites is 
che corner-ſtone of Unitarianiſm. It was firſt laid 
by Epiſeopius and overturned by Biſhop Bull. 
The reader is referred to his Judicium Eeccleſiz 
Catholicæ, c. 2. for complete ſatisfaction upon this 
ſubject. The arguments and authorities brought 
againſt Epiſcopius will apply moſt exactly to Dr. 
Prieſtley. If Biſhop Bull, the great Champion of 
che Nicene Faith, was now n he would ex- 
bo, claim i in the words of ZEneas 3 7 
Suggere tela mihi (non aw pts fruſtea 
Torſerit in ——_— ——_ rj in ! 
5 — Au. ub. 10. 333- 
= r I. 11. From Au Hiſtory of Chrift, the 
| n 


Viacis eampis. 


N N and fully eſtabliſhes the various reading. 
7 - See 
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Eptonites drew their opinions] This ſeems to have 
been a characteriſtick diſtinction between them 
and the Nazarenes. Moſheim de Rebus ante Conſt. 


| SEC. 2. p. 328, 329, 330, 33 . Epiphanius Hær. 


30. Irenæus, Lids g. e... 
P. 118. 1. 18. 7% Chriſt, our inſeparable Life, is 


_ 2 by the Will of the Father] For a variety of paſ- 


ſages to the ſame purpoſe ſee Ignatii Epiſt. ad 

Epheſ. c. 6, 18. ad Magneſ. Sect. 6, 9, 10, 11. ad 

Philadelph. Sect. 6, 8, 9. Ad Smyrn. Sect. r. 
Pearfoni Vindic. Ignat. p. 2. c. 8. 

P. 119. I. 23. The cenſures of Juſtin Martyr « are 

Ane againſt the ſame Hereticks] My repreſenta- 

tion is chiefly drawn from the remarkable paſſage, 


Dialogus cum Tryphone, p. 234, which has been 


ſo much the ſubje& of diſpute. Although ano v 
n nueregs tus uſurps a place in the Text, yet there 
can be no doubt but that the legitimate reading is 
| Uprrrgs. This is the opinion of Waterland, Thirl- 


by, Bull, and Horſley; and this muſt be the opi- 
nion of every candid and impartial critick. The 
interpretation of the paſſage by Epiſcopius and 


Pr. Prieſtley is ſo extremely ſtrained, that it pre- 


ſerves ſcarcely a ſhadow of ſenſe. In addition to 


the paſſages cited by Thirlby to ſupport the vari- 
ous reading, may be mentioned n rα N pur, P. 
241, are rd J 75 vperiess P. 274. The expreſ- 
ſion p. 231, of ypcregs uus is applied to the ſame 


„ 


— ehetnes 


' 
| 
* 
1 
1 
q | 
F 
0 


lib. 4. C,4, 15. Platonis Apologia Socratis. Cice- 
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See Bulli Deſenſio, e. 7. ſect. 7. 1. the preſent 
reading be allowed to ſtand, I ſuppoſe the iure 
to have been uſed merely to point out the common 
extraction of Trypho and of Juſtin Martyr. Try- 
pho was a Jew, and Juſtin was a Samaritan. I ſub- 
mit this conjecture to the learned reader, with the 


| utmoſt deference to his judgment, and the utmoſt. 


diffidence of my own. The kind and tolerant 
manner in which Juſtin Martyr mentions the 
Ebionites is moſt ably and ſatisfactorily accounted 
for by Thirlby, Juſtin Mart. p. 234. ad Notas. 

P. 120.1. 13. Trenæus, in bis elaborate work in 
which be confutes the various Sefaries of the ſecond. 


century] Lib. g. c. 1. The Ebionites are particu- 


larly cenſured in not leſs than ten different paſſages, 
ſo that Dr. Prieſtley cannot preſume much on the 


flight mention made of them by Irenæus. He con- 


futes their leading tenet when writing againſt Car- 
pocrates and Cerinthus. Lib. 1. c. 25, 26. lib. 3. 


c. 21. ad Notas, Dr. Prieſtley ſeems to miſtake the 


temper of Irenzus, and the genius of his age. It 
was not the practice of the mild and candid Biſhop 
of Lyons to ſtigm tize Heretics with opprobrious 
epithets. So far otherwiſe, that he ſpeaks in the 


moſt liberal manner of them all, and belt 4 


3 chriſtian regard for them, lib. 3. ad finem. 
P. 128. I. 14. Ariſtodemus declared to the hw 
brated Sage of Athens] Xenophon. Memorabilia, 


& 
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ro. Tuſc. Quarſt, yol, 7 Clerici Hiſt. Eee. c. 7. 
ſect. 11, 12, 13. 
P. 131. I. 20. In the 2 rank of primitive virtues 
flood humility]. Clementis Epiſt. ſect: 2. Euſeb. 
Ecc. Hiſt. lib. 3. c. 24. Tertullian. ad Uxorem, 
lib. 2. c. 4. Ignatii Epiſt. ad Epheſ. ſe&. 12. Ejuſ- 
dem ad Trallian. ſect. 3. Ejuſdem ad Roman. ſect. 
3, 4. Barnabæ * ſect. 1 4.95 175 21, | Clerici 
Hiſt, Eccleſ. p. 467. | 
P. 134. I. 3. The primitive Chriſtians Were equally 
remarkable for the exerciſe of charity in its moſt en- 
larged and proper ſenſe.] Irenæus, lib. 3. c. 46. Juſ- 
tini Dialogus cum Tryphone, p. 236, 254, et 323. 
Edit. Pariſ. Cave 8 Primitive nen p- 328, 
c. & 
P. 134. I. 22. The faireſt fruit of this compreben- 
ive virtue was beneficence] Clement. Epiſt. ſect. 2. 
Juſtini Martyris, Apol. 1. p. 98. Euſeb. Ecc. Hiſt. | 
Hb. 4. c. 29. Juliani Epiſtola ad Arſacium, 3 | 
Clerici Ede: Hiſt. p. 630, 699. | 
| 


P. 135. 1, 23. Many reſcued their fellow Chriſtians 

| from captivity by voluntarily occupying their places] 
Erigaſut Na Tons; £v 1 waptd edo urg 446 Jeon, | 

o ο reges AUTWO OTOL. Io Ab £gurTzs; wagedoxay eig * 
Agia, Xa Aabovrts e THUGS ur, 3 Epic avs 
Clement. Epiſt. ſect. 55. To this paſſage Cotele- li 
rius has ſubjoined a very curious note, in which he | 
enumerates various inſtances of this romantick, 5 I: 
philanthropy. * Eo YET 5 l. 

5 5 : P. R 
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P.1 36. L 22. The farcaftick Sahyriſt if _ Philo=. 
 fephers| Watſon' s Tracts, vol. 5, p. 201, 229. Ju- 
| Han in Fragment. Orationis. Clerici Ecc. Hiſt. Þ 
518. ad Notas. 

2 4. 13 7.11 17. Their firm aliehinent to the be fall ſhed 
Government] Tires yag ot Inauoreges © Zy deore rox | 
n GT Wwe Wigs lle rug af Th ver eo Nefet da, wes 
Tails jv Trap wargog X&AT% To 014.2407 ATOV dad 
TW Bacidaan, auf I; xas emidooiy Ma N ag f Wa- 
Tow tr n NeyuCavy 3 ; Taro, d ki u woos 

v, ors NgEjuay Xs dN E Joyoupe, (forſan me- 
lius Neyo) euros de War 7 Nh“ god vn 
v reptredie . Athenagoræ Legatio ad finem. Juſ- 
tini Martyris Apol. Prima, p. 26. Fabricii Lux 
Evangelii, p. 194. c. 10. Theophilus ad N 
e lib. 1. 

P. 141. I. 15. The GAP of Chrifiani WAS 
completed partly by the ſubverſion of the moſt antient 
and moſt popular ſuperſtitions. Juſtini Apol. p. 61. 
Fuſebi Prep. Evang. lid. 1 4. Fabricii _ 
Evangelii, p. 278. 
P. 142. I. 16. The parents ado formerly . 

their infant offspring, awoke to the exquifite feelings 
of Nature] 8. AY P- 44. Clerici Hiſt, Eee. 
-.” ao 
P. 142. 1.26. The Hoody combats 1 the 8 
; 10bich had a the favourite ſpeftacles of the po- 

Tite as well as the vulgar} Euſebii Vita Conſtantini, 
Hb. 4. c. 21, 25. Plutarchus in Cæſare. Ciceronis 
| Dulc. _ lib. 2. 


| 143. 5 
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P. 143. L 7. The herrid F of buman ſacri- | 


- fon Livius, hb, 22. 53. Lactantius, lib. 1. c. 2. 
Clerici Hiſt. Ecc. p. 52. 


P. 143: L 14. As ſoon as divine 3 were gad 


: to Chriſt, the Heathen acknowledged the weakneſs of 


their gods] Nuri de Haha, 5 roco tr N 


Anęt Tw II oA 1 voc, ACN H rid nu X01 TAY | 
a Jew penner 20ns, Ince ꝓag Timpiys, adh, Ti 
Stan Inperins warns er. Porphyrius apud Eu- 
ſebium. Præp. Evang. lib. 5. c. 1. An Oracle of 
Apollo Delphicus was given to the Emperor Juliany 


and is Peſerved by Cedrenus. 

Eier v Se, Xajpc Were galdadog 3 | 

- Ovxeri Þoibas E xaavbay, 2 uνν, Jae, 

Ou Wayav AgAESIAY, ute Er Xay AaNe ud. 

The elegant Jortin has happily applied his critical 
talents to the emendation of theſe curious lines. By 

their aſſiſtance, he was enabled to illuſtrate the 

beautiful paſſage in the Epiſtle of Ignatius to the 

TR Sect. 7. oven Remarks, vol. 1. p. 356, 

P. 143. 119. 2 3 . and * 
— ſpread the floors of the deſerted temples, the nu- 

merous edifices of Chriſtian devotion were erefed] Ax 


Ne O jaby.. x0 N. ugnT Ya. aur: voor Has H, T& 


| ry Th Tay N amautuy Wham IWevpara' 
dige dt ovTwe HI dai evorbacs a. Jae To Tapas 
coe N Anguney's TWy GAGy. e Pros. WOAST1 TE Nι He- 


jos. 
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| quarts Ss. Euſeb. Præp. Eyang. + 3 e. +» 

| ldem de Vita Conſtantini, lib. 3. 

| * 144. 1. 11. The barriers of . e 

F ; inveterate prejudice were broken dum, Sc] en 

Mart. Apol. 1. p. 20. Apol. 2. p. 1. * 
P. 145. I. 6. 7 he Parihian and Perſian T rides 6 its 

Pituted the decent rites of fepulture] Euſeb. Evang. 

p · 11. C. 4. T. Py 4pujaky Megs 111 TWy Negros, ages, 

ns inen 0; ; ofagay TANG orie Xa Ei. Fe-pogors, aeg 

„Hav, tu wa eIves nas Diner olriyig TOAAOL, ore 


$1 ropes fed. Kas ours 04 e need, XęISανõ,k 
WAvyapsrs, IIaę do bret ger res, „9 or ev Mndige xu 
WagaCgAAB0s T5 vexgary BY, ol en Thigords Nafh,ẽL,. Tas Jus 
 Yerepas. euTWY, Tizgrou OvTES, &c. Bardeſanes Syrus 

apud Euſeb. Præp. Evang. lib. 6. c. 10. p. 279. 
P. 145. 1. 10. The warlike inhabitants of Seythia, . 
of Germany, of Spain, of Pannonia, of Britain forſook 
their gloomy ſuperſtition] Moſneim de Rebus ante 

Conſtant. Sec. 2. c. 2, 3. Sc. 3. C. I, 2, 3. 
P. 148. I. 3. The Providence of the 8 was 
not only active in cooperating with the votaries of 
Chriſtianity, but likewiſe n preparing the way far its 
reception} EZ arne evargexeiv exCingomes ens TH. 

- T8 TB Cnrnow, Xo egen tun Awe ales xexpan 
real TE rohfenlia ros 7 Naoregꝶ Ko VER des. 5 
uE x omgys TE QN0GvT9%5 avs. Mage reN Wr 
7 em & To 010k %7h * Euſeb. e, en 

b. 3. p. 139. Fg affine 7 

g e e | . 6. 
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2 163. 1. 24. The firſt inſtance of the miſrepre- 
| ſentation of the Hiſtorian of the Decline and Fall cons, 


Ats i in aſſigning à viſionary cauſe for. the propagation 


of Chriſtianity] See Gibbon, vol. 1. p. 472. and 
compare the firſt and ſecond Editions. Origenis 


Philocalia, c. 26. Photii Bibliotheca Cod. 232. 
Juſtini Mart. Dialog. 31 t. Irenæus, lib. 5. c. 31, 
32, 33, 35. Euſeb. Ecc. Hiſt. lib. 3. c. 39. lib. 7. 
c. 24. Epiphan. Hæreſ. 77. Hieronymus in Ezech. 


C. 36. Moſheimii Sæc. 3. p. 270. Perhaps all the 


Hiſtorian's information upon this ſubject was bor- 


rowed from Middleton; evident traces of it may 
certainly be found in the I nquiry” into the N 
lous Powers, vol. 1. p. 153. 

| P. 169. I. 21. The ſecond inſtance confits i in an at- 
tempt to invalidate the truth of Prophecy] Gibbon, 
vol. 1. p. 472. Epiſt. Peter 2. c. 3. v. 3. c. 4. v. 7. 
12, 13, 14. Gibbon, vol. 1. c. 15. Note 61. Com- 
pre 1 Theff. 4, 17 with 2 Theſſ. 2. 2. 2 Timothy 


4. 6. Philip. 3. 11. 2 Corinth. 4. 14. Ora 


Paraphraſe vol. 2. p. 385. 


P. 173. I. 4. The number, for which no AR | 


produced, is moſt probably that of Theophilus Bj jhhop of 
' Antioch.) Theophilus ad Autolychum, lib. 3. P. 135. 


Petavius de Doctrinà Temporum, vol. 2. p. 267. : 


Even Clemens Alexandrinus, whoſe computa- 


tions include the greateſt number of years, of all 


* 7 4% 


the Ante:Nicene' Fathers, reckons not more than 


5620 years from the Creation to the Birth of Chriſt, | 


EEE LTRI 


ras in L 


# 159. 
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| He reckons about ven years len dan a 


aim of Ricciali. 


P. 173. I. 21. — h e that fi | | 
thegſand years from the Creation ef the World were 


at completed in his time} Sciant igitur Philoſopht, 


qui ah exordio mundi ſeculorum millia .enume- 


rant, nondum ſexturm mille imuen am con- 


cluſum. Lactantius, lib. 7. c. 14. 

4, By 17 f. I. 1. The third inſtance of hs 
conſiſts in an unwarrantable charge of uncharitablenefs 
againſt the primitive Chriſtians} Gibbon, vol, 1. p. 


473, 44. Davis's Examination; p. 29. Caſauboni 


Exercitatio 1*. in Baronii Annales. Juſtini Apol. 
1. p. 48, 69, 70. Tertullianus de Spectaculis, c. 30. 
Herme Paſtoris, lid. g. C. 14. Notæ Catelerii-in 


cundem locum. 1 Peter 3. 29. Prideaux's Prælec- 
tones, p. 112. . e N 
7375. 


ae The fourth inflonc _ 
of miſrepreſentation confts in drawing wrong conclu- 
fins from fas.; and the fifth. conſiſts in ſelefiing paſ- 


Azel manifeſtly incanchyfroe, and fuppreſſing others of 
the ſame writers more deciſive, and equally. connected 


with the ſubject Sibbe . 80. 5 Pli- 
ni Epiſt. 97, lib, 10. Ruinarti Acta fincera 


tyrum, p. 11. Tertulliani Apol. c. 142. Euſeb. Ecc. 1 


Hift. lib. 3. c. 32. Euſeb. lib. 5. c. 1. Athenago- 
at. c. 1. Moſheim. Sæc. primum 


p. 106. Clare K 703. Cave Hil, Eee, 


P. 194. 
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N 194. I. 6. ''That the Apoſtolical Pathers bela the 


N Inple Humanity of Grits. Early Opinions, vol. I, 
P: gn. BY 
P. 194. That Juſtin Martyr” corrupted the primi- 
tive Paith by the adoption of the Logos of Plato] Early 
Opn vol. 1. 92. vol. 2. p. 23, 42, 53, &. 


P. 194. That the Paſtors of the Church maintained 


a corrupted Faith, whilſt the illiterate Chriſtian conti- 


nurd to maintain the fimple Humanity of Chriſt Early . 
Opinions, vol. 1. p. 244, 286. vol. 3. 1 To 235, 


1 4. p. 31, &c. | 


P. 197, J. 16. The Ae Farh Options . 
me appeals to the authority of ihefe writings, then re- 


fuſes to acquieſce in rhe plaineſt ſenſe of paſſages, which 
preſs bim with infuperable difficulties; and afterwards 


rious] Early Opinions, vol. 1. p. 91. Prieſtley's 
Letters to Horſley, p. 13. Horfley's Reply, p. 118. 
Prieſtley s Doctrine of the Atonemenr, 2a 5 
50 m Reply, p. 166, &c. | 


P. 10 I. 15. The ſceptre” of the majeſty of Gui? 


Clementis e Seck. 16. Fay Opinions, vol. 1. | 


10 95, 96. 5 

P. 202. L 24. The hene, made to the PR 
becauſe Euſebins does nor mention the name of Ignatius, 
&c.] Early Opinions, . TRE r. 1 108. was Ecc. 
| Hiſt. Hb. 5. c. 28. 


P. 20g. I. th. Tbe 2 rale 1 ITpnatius are 


* 7 be 2 by many eminent "_— f tbe 


affirms that they a are greatly corrupted, or mtirely ſpu- 


lat 


* 
= — — —— — — — — _— Ie 


2 me nner IE un 5 e an 


 canfrained | any 


22, 


” 
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bat and preſent century]. Theſe Epiſtles: are e ſome of 


the molt curious and valuable remains of apo 


antiquity... It is no wonder that the Socinian is « ea 


ger to qverthrom their authority, when not only 
every page, but almoſt every ſentence muſt con- 


vince him of his erroneous opinions. Dr. Prieſtley | 


in his eagernels_. to depreciate the teſtimony of 


Lardner, and to pronounce his own infallible ipſe 


dixit of condemnation, omits. intirely the decifions 


of Cay aye,. Brucker, Hyerjus, | Petavius, F Fabricius, 


— * 


. Du Fin, Fleury, Tillemont, Cotelerius, 
5, Berriman, 8 2 and Bull, | 


at this late gale of the 
controverſy; that the honour « of a complete triumph 3 


dver the opponents of whe züthentick Epiſtles. of 
Tgnativs, was reſerved forithat gr eat and il illuſtrious. N 
Erclate? He. n ins a bree diſcuſiion . 


earned and i $a Da £us, who had attempted 
to prove that the Epiſtles 1 were any rt ny It is ra- 


ther the Ferres > ute of juſtic 


AUT HORITIE S. mill 


474. Davis's Examination, p. 29. Caſauboni Exer- 


citatio 1. in Baronii Annales. Juſtini Apol. 1. 
p. 48, 69, 70. Tertullianus de Spectaculis, c. 30. 
Hermæ Paſtoris, lib. 3. c. 14. Notæ Cotelerii in 
eundem locum. 1 Peter 3. 19. Prideaux's Prælec- 


tiones, p. 112. Clementis Alexand. Strom. 2. p. 379. 

P. 178. 1. 3. and P. 183. I. 18. The fourth inſtance 
| of miſrepreſentation conſiſts in drawing wrong concluſions 
from fat#s; and the fifth conſiſts in ſelefling paſſages 


manifeſtly inconcluſive, and ſuppreſſing others of the ſame 


writers more deciſive, and equally connected with the 


ſubje#] Gibbon, vol. 1. p. 530, 540. Plinii Epiſt. 


97. lib. 10. Ruinarti Acta ſincera Martyrum, p. 11. 


3 ertulliani Apol. c. 12. Euſeb. Ecc. Hiſt. lib. 3. 
c. 32. Euſeb. lib. 5. c. 1. Athenagoras in Legat. 
* Moſheim. Szc. primum, c. 83. p. 106. Clerici 
Ecc. Hiſt. p. 702. Cave Hiſt. Ecc. p. 1 59. 

To the Paſſages of the Decline and Fall of the 


Roman Empire, which I have examined 1 in my 5th _ 
Lecture, I muſt here make an addition. Mr. G. 


| inſinuates, or ſeems to inſinuate, that the Evidence 
of the Evangeliſts is not ſufficient to eſtabliſh the 
truth of Facts, unleſs it is ſupported by the concurrent 
Teſlimony of their pagan Contemporary Writers. 
His obferyations at the cloſe of his fifteenth c 
are theſe. | 5 

„ Under the Reign of Tiberius ths 5 Earth, 
be or at leaſt a celebrated Province of the Roman 
a Empire, was involved in a preternatural darkneſs 
* of three hours. Even this miraculous event, 


15 which ought to have excited the wonder, the curi- 
fe, ofiy, .and the devotion of mankind, paſſed vithout | 


X | ce notice 


T_T 
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« Nie in. an age of Science and Hiſtory. 1 hap- 
e pened during the life time of Seneca and the Elder 


6c Pliny, who + muſt. bave experienced the immediate 


ee Hecke, or received the earlieſt Intelli gence of the Pro- 


« dig). Each of theſe Philoſophers in a laborious 


e work has recorded al! the great Phenomena of Na- 
cc ture, Earthquakes, Meteors, Comets and Ecligſes, 


c 


* 


which his indefatigable induſtry could collect. Both 


ec the one and the other have omitted to mention the 
* greateſt Phenomenon to which the mortal Eye 
ec has been witneſs, ſince the Creation of the Globe. 
« A d ſtinc Chapter. of Pliny 16. devoted to Eclipſes of 
ce an extraordinary nature, and unuſual duration, but 
ct he contents himſelf with, deleribing the fingular 
ee defect of light, which, followed the murder of 


ec Cæſar, ;w hen during. tl the greateſt, part of the year, a 
55 of the Sun appeared Pele and en 
* ſplendour, V. 1. F. 518. 


Now, I ſhall preface my Lee: upon this ſpeci- ” 
| cus and ſophiſtical paſſage by a remark, which how- 


ever bold, may {till be found to be juſt, that there is 
: Tcaxcely a ſingle ſentence, © or exen a member of a ſen- 


tence, which is ; accurately. ſtated. Every part of it 
either "affends the judgment. of the candid Reader 


by weakneſs of remark, . or inſults his underſtanding 
by deficiency, of argument. In order to prove thele 
Points more, fully, I ſhall, throw my detached objec- 
tions into the form of Notes, and ſubjoin to them 
ne general refleQians. a 
The whole Earth] This Clauſe 1s evidently; deſigned 
to raiſe our ſurprize at. the ſilence of the Pagan 
Writers to the greateſt degree. But the original 
„ | * 
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language of the Goſpels cannot conſiſtentty be ſo 
underſtood, as to allow ſuch a latitude of interpre- 
tation. It is very clear that many of the ſupernatural 
events that happened at the time of the Crucifixion 


| were confined to Jeruſalem and its Environs. This 


has been particularly underſtood by the moſt learned 


Criticks and Expoſitors with reſpect to the darkneſs 


which then happened. Origen, Voſſius, Beza, and 
many others, are decidedly of this opinion. Our 
Tranſlators have taken the words of Matthew and 
Mark in the ſame limited ſenſe by rendering r nv 
_ the Land, In St. Luke, indeed, J acknowledge that 
the word is tranſlated the Earth, but in oppoſition to 
that expreſſion, may be placed the. five Verſions cited 
in Wilſon's Teſtament, in which T1 ym 18 rightly 
and uniformly rendered the land. The uſage of the 


term in this ſenſe is agreeable to the ſimilar uſage of 


other terms, which are nearly ſynonymous. | Lardner 
has very ſatisfactorily proved that by Tzcay T1 cxu- 
perm, Luke c. 2. v. 1. is intended only the land of 
Judæa. Lardner's Cred. V. 3. p $74 DEA 
ſtronger, and indeed a deciſive argument in favour 
of the ſenſe we contend for, is furniſhed by Luke 
c. 4+ v. 25. where the ſame term, racay 1 vn, can- 
not poſlibly be otherwiſe underſtood. This is ſurely 
ſufficient to decide the queſtion with reſpect to the 


extent of the darkneſs, and to expoſe the artifice 


of the Hiſtorian | in rechen this clauſe * the 
| ſentence, 

| A celebrated Province of the Roman Empire] The 
Epithet celebrated is furely miſapplied upon this oc- 
caſion, but the defign for which it is introduced i iz 


© 4 ſuffi⸗ ; 
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ſufficiently obvious. Tacitus, whom our Author ſo 
frequently follows in his praiſe and his cenſure, might 
have given him another idea, if it had ſuited his 
purpoſe to have adopted it. Tacitus, when he ſpeaks 
of the Jews in his moſt handſome manner, calls them 
ſometimes © deſpectiſſima pars ſervientium, and ſome- 
times © teterrimam Gentem.“ Hiſt. lib. 5. c. 9. They 
are ridiculed by the Satyriſts for their Poverty, Cre- 
dulity and Superſtition, nor does their Country ſeem 
to have ſtood very high in the eſtimation of their 
Conquerors. What Roman Poet has ſung its Praiſes, 
or what Hiſtorian has ranked it among the Places 
renowned in antient Story t Sicily was famous for its 
fertility in corn, but if Judæa Was ever mentioned 
in the detail of the Geographer, he could expatiate 
| only upon its barrenneſs. Oux gerig hon ov 10 og, 

bud u meg ou d 11g comuInoperuc ax tοi o, ir; p wHlgadec, 
Strabo, p. 1164. lib. 10. Edit. Caſaub. i; 
It paſſed without notice in an Age of Science and 
Hiſtory.] In other words it was not recorded by any 
*prophane Author. If Origen, Tertullian and Euſe- 
bius are to be credited, it was circumſtantially men- 

tioned by Phlegon, a Pagan Chronologiſt, who flou- 
riſhed in the Reign of the Emperor Hadrian. Origen 
Tract. 35. In Matthæm. Tertull. Apol. C. 21. 
Euſeb. Chron. Anno MMXL. . FN | Julius Africanus, 
a Writer of great eminencerand probity, who flou- 
riſhed at the beginning of the third Century is to 
be believed, an Eclipſe which correſponds with the 
time of the Paſſion, was recorded by Thallus, Lard- 
ner, V. 5. p. 167. We are fully aware that doubts 
have been nen e theſe teſtimonies, but 
Mr. G. 
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Mr. G. has much exaggerated theſe doubts by roundly 
aſſerting, that the teſtimony of Phlegon is given up. 
The learned are certainly at variance upon the ſubject, 
but unleſs it can be proved that the citations in Euſe- 

bius and Julius Africanus never exiſted in the ori- 
ginal Works of Phlegon and Thallus, we are ſurely 
jultified in thinking them worthy of credit. 

Seneca and Pliny muſt have experienced the immediate 


Hells] By no means, as the Eclipſe was confined to 


Judza. Has the Hiſtorian any authority for ſuppoſing 
that Seneca and Pliny were upon the Spot? 

Or received the earlieſt Intelligence] To eſtabliſh this 
afſertion it is neceſſary to ſhow, that theſe Naturaliſts 
had immediate Information from all parts of the 
Globe, as ſoon as any extraordinary” Phenomenon. 
had taken place. Mr. G. ſurely forgets the times of 
which he is writing, and expreſſes himſelf as if the 
intercourſe between Rome and her diſtant Provinces 
was as common and as eaſy as it is\at preſent be- 
tween the different Counties of E e and the | 
Metropolis, 

Each of theſe Philiſephers, in 4 laber wank, bas 
recerded all the great Phenomena of Nature, E arthquakes, 
Metecrs, Comets and Etlipſes; which bis indefatigable 
Induſiry could collect. 1 That this 1 18-4 magnificent ſen- 
tence, and worked up in Mr. G's. beſt manner, we 
pretend not to deny. All the extraordinary wonders 

of Heaven above, and Earth beneath, are called 
together to make it ſtriking, and the indefatigable 
ki ru of re, and Sen Is: n introduced 


#3 7" 


flence ef tie Pagan Writers 2oldiive to his point 
1 "= 
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in n The learned World would wed be 
much "obliged to Mr. G. to announce where he has 
diſcovered ſuch works of Pliny and Seneca as come 
up to his pompous deſcription. The natural Dueſtions 
of Seneca are referred to in the Notes on the Decline - 
and Fall; but in the places cited we find no mention 
whatever of Eclipſes. He ſpeaks indeed of Earth- 
quakes; but he treats that ſubject in a very curſory 
manner, and does not inſtance more than four or 
five, becauſe his object was plainly not to write a 
Hiſtory of them, but to inveſtigate their ſymptoms, 
cauſes and prognoſticks. The ſame remark applies 
exactly ro Pliny with reſpect to Earthquakes. They 
are mentioned only to introduce” philoſophical obſer- 
vations and: inquirles- The Hiſtorian therefore has 
but very fecble props to ſupport” his aſſertion. We 
may reaſonably imagine that if Pliny and Seneca 
have recorded all the great Phenomena of Nature, 
they muſt of courſe have explored the Grecian and 
Roman Hiſtofies, which were immediately open ta 
their inquiries. Now let us try an experiment as to 
what they h have derived from thoſe ſources with re- 
gard to Eclipes. Do they mention the total Eclipſe 
of the Sun, when the belebrated Plague happened 


at Athens in thefirft Year of the Peloponneſian War? 


Do they mention the ſolar Eolipſe on the day when 
the Foundations of Rome were laid. Do they men- 
tion the "Eclipſe foretold by Thales, by which a 
Peace was effected between the Medes and the Ly- 
dians ? It would be too tedioùs and uſeleſs! to aſk 

for many others which might be mentioned without 
a 9 5 | any 
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any fear of our queſtions JR anſwered | in = Af 
firmative. | 
A diftinft Chapter of Pliny i 15 "ome to pages of | 
an extraordinary Nature, and unuſual Duration, Ic. Sc.] 
This Sentence preſents us with a perfe& Specimen 3 5 
the Anticlimax: it begins with ſtating a general 
ſubject made up of numerous particulars, and then 
Gvandles down to a ſolitary example. 
TY Amphora cœpit, 
Inſtitui, currente rota cur urceus exit? | 
"Ons would naturally ſuppoſe from ſo promiſing 
an exordium, that Pliny had exhauſted the topick 
of Eclipſes by his full and elaborate. detail. The 
whole Chapter however is literally no more than this, 
Circulus rubri coloris. L. Julio P. Rutilio Conſu- 
libus fiunt prodigioſi & longiores ſolis defectus, 
qualis occiſo Dictatore Cæſare, & Antoniano bello, 
totius penè anni pallore continuo. Blin, Nat. Hi 
lb. 1. C. 30. E. 669. 34d. ls bah 
But let us now cloſe * Smith of, objections to 
| particular expreſſions, - which might be eaſily pro- 
| longed, and come to the conteſt..gf- cloſe Argument. 
Suppoſing we allow the faſtidious. Hiſtorian the liberty. 
of rejecting or admitting the evidence of I balls and, 
Phlegon as he pleaſes, what will the credibility of. 
the Evangeliſts loſe! by: the. conceſſion ? The! Hiſto- 
nian cannot ſuppoſe that ſilence is. concluſive, againſt 
expfteſs and poſitive Teſtimony. If ſo, he will; dif- 
annalu the facts which he relates himſelf, and proxe 
by negative authorities that thoſe whoſe actions he 
relates had no actual exiſtence. He fays that the 


Cluiſtins are tanly-unnaticed, by Seneca, Pliny, the 
4 Elder 
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Elder and Plutarch, c. 15. N. 189. But he deſcribes 
the Chriſtians,” at that very period, as compoſing. a 


very numerous body, and attracting the general 


notice of mankind, by their peculiar eſtabliſhments, 
Again, the Hiſtorian it ſeems was at a leſs for 
teſtimony that was independant of eccleſiaſtical Wri- 
ters, and ſuch as was wholly unbiafſed. We are to 
ſuppoſe then, that if ſuch could have been found, he 
would have been ſatisfied, and all his ſcruples would 
have vaniſhed. But we deceive ourſelves | by fo 
flattering a hope, if we may judge by a ſimilar caſe. - 
For to that wonderful interference of Providence 
which took place when Julian attempted to rebuild 
the Temple of Jeruſalem, there is ſuch an inde- 
pendant teſtimony given by Ammianus Marcellinus, 
And yet the Hiſtorian diſcovers ſtrong ſymptoms of 
doubt and S N 4. we Have: a N 


| 1 47. 


Many gaod 0 ond a may be aflgned for 
{1 the darkneſs at the Crucifixion, being made no men- 
tion of by the prophane Writers. The moſt obvious 
1 8 that they might have no ſufficient information of 
8 The Provinces of the Roman Empire were very 
e and we find in general that the attention 
of Writers was chiefly confined to thoſe which were 
neareſt to the Metropolis. The antient Hiſtorians 
and Biographers are remarkably coneiſe, and ſeldom 
ſtop to mention occurrences, which although they 
may have happened during the times of which they 
Vrite, have no relation whatever to their main fub- 
jecd. This was their general Rule, and there is no 
reaſon bo which * ſhould be vieſated merely to in- 
3 5 _ 
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dulge the caprice of the captious, or ſatisfy the 
ſcruples of the petulant. There is no more reaſon 
in the nature of the thing itſelf why the teſtimony 


of the prophane writers ſnould be called for to ſup- 


port the ſacred, than the ſacred ſhould be called for 
to ſupport the prophane. We may then retort the 
Argument, and aſk Mr. G. in our turn, how he can 
eredit the accounts given by Paterculus, Pliny the 
Elder, V. Maximus and Seneca, when Matthew, 
Mark, Luke and John take not the leaſt notice of 
them? Suppoſing that the Roman Writers had re- 


ceived information of the fact in queſtion, would it 


have been conſiſtent with their principles as Heathens 
to have mentioned it? They muſt plainly have fore- 
ſeen what great advantage would have been given 
to Chriſtianity by it. Their Readers would naturally 
have been led to inquire into the character of the 

extraordinary Perſon, at whoſe death the laws of 


nature were infringed, and this inquiry, as it opened 
a more complete view of the new nee n : 


have led to their converſion. 6 
Hence we collect a very: cation nelly Sor 
their filence. Suppoſing that they knew: the fact, 


and from motives of policy ſuppreſſed it, their ſilence 


furniſhes as ſtrong a proof of its truth, as'their' ex- 
0 yur teſtimony could poſſibly have a 1 151890 
Upon the whole, we may venture boldly to aſſert, 


; his! if even this Fact be deſtitute of ſupport from 


the prophane writers, it is a deficiency which may 
eaſily be diſpenſed with. We believe many things 


upon the evidence of one credible witneſs. But in 
the! caſe before us, we have no * than three, 
e whole 
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knowledge of the fact was never denied, whoſe - vera- 
city is indiſputable, and integrity not to be impeached. 

So plainly are the characters of truth marked upon 
their writings, that every Perſon of common diſ- 
cernment mult ſee them, and he who is not ſatisfied 
as to the certainty of what they relate, muſt give up 
all pretenſions to a ſound Judgment, and be aban- 
doned to the incurable obſtinacy of his own forlorn 
ſcepticiſm. N 

P. 184. I. 13. '— reckons only ten men and ſrvin 5 
women] Mr. G. with his uſual indulgence to the 

frailties of the primitive Chriſtians, ſays that one of 
theſe men was accuſed of robbery. Note 74. C. 16. 
Now Dionyſius not only ſays in expreſs terms, that 
this was a falſe” accuſation, but particularly relates, 
that even the officer who took the unfortunate ſufferer | 
into cuſtody, * was convinced of his perfect innocence 
by the cleareſt proofs. Eouxopailn0n f faev, ws de TU/03X05 
Angd. aredbcaH de Teviny af Ty exalolapxy ny 
C4 alan. I Alle daten- net Jo pulls o Tou mpov= 
ftr. Euſeb. Fee. Hiſt. lib. 6. c. 41. 

P. 194. 1. 6. That the Apoſtolical Fathers held the 
fimple Humanity 9 Chrj WJ Fly + rar vol. 1. 
p. 92. 8 
n That Juſtin Martyr bs the primitive” 
Faith by the adoption of the Logos of Plato] Early Opi- 
nions, vol. 1. 92. vol. 2. p. 23, 42, 53, Kc. 
Cicero may not improperly be conſidered as 5 5 
faithful Interpreter of Plato, and of courſe be ap- 
pealed to as conveying his opinions with conſiderable 
accuracy. Yet it is very remarkable, that in his 
ſtatement of the metapbylica tenets of his Maſter, 


N 


there 
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chere is cet that reſembles the doctrine of a 
Logos. There are many paſſages in his Philoſophical 
Works, particularly de Natura Deorum, lib. 1. 
p. 198, 200. where that topick would naturally 
have been mentioned, had ſuch been the explicit 
| dogma of Plato; but ſo far is Cicero from intro- | 
ducing it, that be was at a loſs in what manner to 
make the Opinions of Plato conſiſtent with them- 
ſelves. Juſtin Martyr and Cicero found this taſk 
equally arduous, and their labour in performing it 
equally unſucceſsful. Jam de Platonis inconſtantia 
| longum eſt dicere, qui in Timæo, patrem hujus 
mundi nominari negat poſſe, in Legum autem libris, 
quid fit omnino Deus, inquiri oportere non cenſet. 
P. 200. 1. 10. Fol. Lutel. 1565. | 
EI de Tis anxpibws v Ra aur Txovey i» cine, oude rig 
ꝛalluy dog als tpprver vponpnilai. 6 your aalen welt pry. 
rpeig aN TB Waylos vas Af, wole 0: TETTAPHE. Juſtin. 3 
Martyr. Cohort. p. 8, 19, 21. Fol. 1615. | 
P. 194. That the Paſtors of the Church maintained a 
corrupted Faith, whilft the illiterate Chriſtian continued 4 
1 maintain the ſimple Humanity of Chrift] Early Opi- 
nions, vol. 1. p. 244, 286. vol. 3. p. 75 235, vol. +4 
p. 311, &c. | 
FP. 197, I. 16. The Author of the Early Opinions frſt 
appeals to the authority of theſe writings, then refuſes to 
acquigſce in the plainęſt ſenſe of paſſages, which preſs bim 
with inſuperable difficulties ; and afterwards affirms that 
they are greatly corrupted, or intirely ſpurious] Early 
Opinions, vol. 1. p. 91. Prieſtley s Letters to Horſley, 
p. 13. Horſley's Rephy, p 118. Prieſtley's Doc- 
1 
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trine of me Amen, Sect. 5. Horſley's N 
2 165 Kd. l: 

P. 199. l. 17. 7 be Lene of the majeſty. of 0041 
Clementis Epilt. Seck =o. | ks o, vol. 1. | 
p. 95, 96. 3 s | 

P. 202. 1. a4. 7. be het — to the Epifles 
becauſe Euſebius does not mention the name of Ignatius, 
&c.] Early yas, vol. 1. p. 108. Euſeb. Ecc. 
Hiſt. lib. 5. c. 28. 


P. 204. I. 14. 7 he matte Epiſtles of Tenatins. are 


| n, to be genuine by many eminent ſcholars of the laſt 


and preſent century] Theſe : Epiſtles are ſome of the 


. molt curious and valuable remains of apoſtolical an- 


tiguity. It is no wonder that the Socinian is eager 


to overthrow their authority, when not only every 


page, but almoſt every ſentence muſt convince him 
of his erroneous opinions. Dr. Prieſtley. in his 


eagerneſs: to depreciate the teſtimony of Lardner, 


and to pronounce- his own infallible ipſe dixit of 


condemnation, omits intirely the deciſions of Cave, 


Brucker, Huetius, Petavius, Fabricius, Ittigius, Du 


Pin, Fleury, Tillemont, Cotelerius, Le Clerc, Gro- 


tius, Berriman, Waterland, and Bull. Quid feli- 


ec ciſſimos eruditiſſimi Primatis Armachani conatus, 
ct quid conſpirantem originalis Græci Codicis a 
te doctiſſimo Voſſio peropportunè procuratam editi- 
C4 onem, quid Hammondi viri optimi conſummatiſſi- 
ee mique lucubrationes commemmorem?“ But his 
Glence with reſpect to Pearſon is the moſt unaccount- 


able and extraordinary. Muſt Dr. Prieſtley be re- 


minded at this late period of the controverſy, that 


the honour of a complete triumph over the opponents 
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of the authentick Epiſtles of Ignatius, was reſerved 
for that great and illuſtrious Prelate? He entered 
into a ſyſtematical diſcuſſion of the inconſiſtent cavils 
and bold aſſertions of the learned and ingenious 
Dalbæus, who had attempted to prove that the Epiſtles 

were ſpurious. It is rather the ſpontaneous tribute 
of juſtice, than the conſtrained language of pane- 
gyrick to aſſert, that the Vindiciz Ignatianz” is 
a work which may claim one of the firſt places among 
critical . diſquiſitions, either of antient or modern 
times. I except not the profound criticiſms of Bentley, 
nor the ingenious nn * "Au on the Poems 
of Chattert on. . | 
The author of che Vindicizr diſplays ot Highs 5 
| verſatility of attention, which can eaſily accommodate 
eevxery literary acquiſition to the preſent purpoſe, and 
ecexerts that reſiſtleſs power of argument to which the 
artifices of ſophiſtry, however fubtle; and the attach- 
ments of prejudice, however rooted, -muſt-neceflarily 
give way. We find not in any part of his Work 
either the faſtidiouſneſs of the pedant, or the poſitive- 
neſs of the dogmatiſt; but ſound reaſon without 
affectation, and ſolid learning without parade. It 
breathes that uniform ſpirit of candour and modera- 
tion, which is peculiarly adapted to liberal contro- 
verſy. In a cool and diſpaſſionate manner, every 
ſubject is diſcuſſed with that exact degree of attention 
which it deſerves: Its author, on all occaſions in- 
genuous and impartial, never lays on the falſe colours 
of miſrepreſentation, never brings forward perſonali- 
ties, when he ought to bring proofs; and never at- 
tempts to bear down his opponents with raſh. and 


empty 
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empty afſertion... The encomium which he has fo 
judiciouſly given to Euſchius, may with the utmoſt 


propriety. be applied to himſelf. Ego vero Euſebium 


tanta diligentia tantoque Judicio1 in examinandis Chrif- 
tianorum primævæ antiquitatis {criptis, fuiſſe conten- 


do, ut nemo unquam de ejus fide aut de ſcriptis, quez 


ille pro indubitatis habuit, Poſtea dubitaverit. Vind. 
Ignat. Par. 1. c. 8. | 
Until Dr. Prieſtley ſhall ne the arguments 


contained in this work, vain will be his attempts to 


deſtroy the credit of the Epiſtles. When that glorious 
era of light and ſound criticiſm ſhall arrive, it will 


| then, and not ſooner, be neceſſary for the admirers 


of the e to Weg: forme: new ene in their 
11 [were called. upon to. give. an en of the file 
of Ignatius, I could not perhaps convey a more pro- 


per one, than by adopting the remark of certain 


criticks upon the language of Cicero. Homines 
ec inceſſere àudent, ut tumidiorem, et Aſianum, et 
cc redundantem, et in een nimium, et in 


: * compoſitione fratum.” Quint. lib. 12. c. 10. See 


Jortin's Remarks, vol. 1. p. 355. 

The circumſtances under which theſe Epiſtles w were 
arritten, are calculated to render them extremely in- 
tereſting. An eminent Biſhop, of the Primitive 


Church, venerable for his piety and extreme age, 


was conducted through the chief cities of the em- 


pire to ſuffer for the faith in the publick amphitheatre 
at Rome. His courage was unbroken by the fatigues 
of his tedious journey, notwithſtanding the eruelty 


of his — which he endeavoured by every ſoli- 
| | citation 
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citation to ſoften. He employed the ſcanty intervals 
of repoſe which they allowed him, in writing Letters 
to various Societies of Chriſtians, to whom he gabe 
the laſt and moſt endearing pledges of his affection, 
and omitted no argument that could animate their 
hopes and inſpire them with ene equal to * 
own. 

Socrates and 8 were both condemned by an 
unjuſt and cruel ſentence, and were perhaps equally 
ardent in their attachments to their friends. But 
there was an immenſe diſparity as well between the 
grounds of their own hopes, as the naturè of thoſe 
conſolations, which they imparted for their loſs. 
Socrates, whilſt hovering over the dark abyſs of 
eternity, was dubious how far to truſt the faint glim- 
merings of reaſon.” As his" imperfeck conjectures, 
relative to a future ſtate, had no ſufficient evidence 
for their ſupport, he could impart” no conviction us 
to its certainty to the minds of others. Iguatius, 
with all the authority of Revelation to aſſiſt him, re- 
commended the faith, which raiſed him above his 
own fufferings, às the only anchor which could ſecure 
his friends againſt "the ſtorms of Hife. Here then 
was fully ſhown' the rinnt of Cbtiſtianity over 
Natural Religion. Dit and gloomy were the views 
of the Heathen Philoſopher, but clear was the proſpet̃t 
preſented to the Chriſtian of. the Crown of nen 
tality and joy. 5 

P. 207, 1.4. "Palycarp 2 the Philipptans to the 
Elle not lang 'be 0 eien ti to them Mm St. Paul] Tok 
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P. 211. l. 8. Ariſtotle and Plato differed ſo much in 
explaining the nature of earthly things, &. &c. ] Juſtin. 
| Martyr. Cohort. ad Græcos, p. 2, 7, 8, 21, 22. 
nb 2. Dialog. p. 143, 152. 

P. 215.1. 21. After raiſing our expectations to ſup- 
Poſe that Juſtin Martyr will be detected, &c.] Early 
Opinions, vol. 1. p. a vol. 2. p. 255 28, 29, 30, 
36, &C.- | 

P. ars.1: 23. eee eee 
1 Philo] Early Opinions, vol. 2. p. 15, 18, 19. 
P. 216. l. 8. Philo, an eminent Jew of Alexandria] 
Euſeb. Ecc. Hiſt. lib. 2. c. 5. Cave Script. Ecc. 
vol. 1. p. 21. Philonis Op. Edit. Colon. p. 3» 5 255 
552, &c. &c. - 1 5 
P. 217. I. 20. 4 a og * prevailed in the 
| Church] Photii Bibliotheca, Cod. 105. p. 278. 

P. —— I. 20. F Juſtin Martyr bad corrupted the 
dofirines of Cbriſtianity, &c.] Baltus ſur la Platoniſme 
des Peres, paſſim. Irenæus, lib. 1. c. 31 

P. 224. l. 12. We do not derive the opinions. which | 
we maintain from others, &c. ] Juſtini Apol. p. 143. 
| Irenzvs, lib. 1. c. 3. Tertullian. De Præſcrip. Her. 
p. 238, 243. Idem, adverſus Marcion. 1. 4 c. 5. 
Euſebius contra Hieroclem, p. 540. 7 
P. 227.1. 24. In order o Tender Tertullian 1 : 
with bimſelf ] Tertullianus adv. Praxeam, p. 634, 635. 
Cave Scriptores Ecc. p. 93. Prieſtley 'sEazly Opinions, 
vol. 3. p. 265, 266, 267, &c. 

P. 231. l. 22. Pliny in bis Epiſtle, Lucian in his 
Hiftory of the Death of Peregrinus, and his Dialogue N 
intitled eee Lucianus de Morte Peregrini. 


Ejuſdem 


AUTHORITIES zl 


Fjaſdem Philopatris, Sect. 12. Plinii Epiſt. lb. 10. 
Epiſt. 97. 


P. 233. l. 3. And bere we migbe ultiply the no 


of our proofs. Sulpitii Severi Hiſt. lib. 2. c. 31. Ju- 
lianus apud Euſeb. lib. 4. c. 15. Cyril, I. 10. p. 327 7. 
Euſebii Præparatio Evang. nbi xe | 

Dr. Prieſtley is much diſpleaſed at Motheins, bot 
relating that the Chriſtian Converts of Paleſtine de- 
ſerted the Laws of Moſes, in conſequence of the 


Edits of Hadrian, whilſt they {till retained the Or- 


thodox Faith. But ſurely. the repreſentation made 
by Moſheim is warranted by the words of Sulpicius, 
Maxima Chriſtianorum in Paleſtina degentium pars 
cc a lege Moſis cui antea paruerat deſciſcebat.” - Mo- 
ſheim Szculum ſecundum, p. 324. The © maxima 
oo Chriſtianorum pars; are the pœne omnes qui Chriſ- 
cee tum Deum ſub legis obſervatione credebant“ ex- 
preſsly mentioned by Sulpicius. The remaining part 
of Moſheim's ſentence may be inferred from the 
general repreſentation of Sulpicius, and more parti- 
cularly from this remark, * Nimirum id Domino 
« ordinante diſpoſitum, ut legis Servitus a libertate 


« Fidei atque Eccleſiæ tolleretur.“ After a cloſe com- 


pariſon of the two writers, ſurely no one will be in- 
chned to agree with Dr. P. that Sulpicius Severus i Is 
not favourable to the account: of Moſheim.- 


_ Mofheinrs willingneſs to find Orthodox Chriſtians | 


ſomewbere, which Dr. P. is ſo complaifant as to im- 


pute to him, would never have led that candid and 


judicious writer to affert what he knew to be un- 
founded. I am diſpoſed to give him full credit for 
his aſſertion, when he declares, N eque enim quæ 


% - | | 6% * 6X 


are reſpectively contained the ſubſtance of a quotation from 
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© ex aliorum opinione, ſed quæ reipsa, ſi veteres non 


« fallunt leriptores, inter Chriſtianos, geſia eſſent, 
ce referre volui. 

Præfat. in Res geſtas ante Conſtant. 

P. 2 39. 1. 21. They were not addreſjed to indiviguals, 

in whoſe Piſſelſion they continued in concealment} Colofl. 4. 


16. Potteri Prælect. vol. 2. p. 31. 


25. Morks of Matthew, Mark, and 


| Luke, which had been for ſome time well known] Euſeb. 


Kee, Flilt. lib. 3. c. 24. lib. 6. c. 14. Photii Bibli- 


otheca, No. 254. p. 140g. 


P. 243. l. 3. The noble Author of the Letters on 


ii. ry.] Bolingbroke's Letters, 5. p. 143. Octavo. 


P. 246.1. 2. The leading facts relative to the Author 
of Chriſtianity, and the leading. topicks of bis inſtruſtions 


may be collected from the writings of the Apoſtolical 
Fathers.) Clementis Epiſt. Sect. 7, 16, 21, 35, 36, 
38, 42, 46, 48, 49, 58, Polycarpi Epiſt. Se&. 1, 2, 


5, 6, 8, 12. Ignatius ad Epheſ. Sect. 1, 3, . 
6. Ad Magneſ. t, 13. Ad 


Trallian. Sect. 9, 10. Ad Roman. Sect. 3, 6. Ad 


Philadelph. Sect. 4, 8, 9, 10. Ad Smyrn. 1, 3 
P. 248. I. 5. The authenticity of the larger Epiſtles 


| of Ignatius aud of the Apoſtolical Conſtitutions has been 
diſputed, &c.] Jortin's Remarks, vol. 1. p. 62. Dupin 
on the Canon, vol. 2. p. 148. Pearſoni Vindiciz, 


p. 1. c. 4. Lardner's Credibility, vol. 10. p. 319. Ed. 1. 
P. 251. l. 16. If borrowed ideas be cited by an author 
not in identical but correſpondent terms, &c.] Owen's 
Mode of Quotation, p. 11. Clerici Diſſert. 3. p. 542. 
P. 252. l. 1, Seme very remarkable paſſages, in which 


Sts 


AUTHORITIES ( 
St. Luke, and the exaf? words both of St. Matthew and 
of St. Jehn] Compare Clementis Epilt, Sect. 46. 
with Luke c. 6. v. 36. Ejuſdem Sect. 13. with Matt. 
c. 7. v. 1. Ignatii Epiſt. ad Magneſ. Sect. 8, with 
John c. 8. v. 29. and John c. 1. v. 1. Ejuſdem Epiſt. 
ad Polycarpum, Sect. 2. with Matthew, c. 10. v. 16. 
Polycarpi Epiſt. Sect. 7. with Matthew, c. 26. v. 41. 

P. 253. I. 2. The jſt Epiſtle to the Corinthians is 
 expreſily aſcribed to St. Paul by Clement] Lardner's 
_ Credibility, v. 2 Þ. 633 05s Fi 202, 220. A 
Prolegomena, p. 17. 

P. 254. l. 11. That Clement, Igratius and R : 
frequently expand the ideas of St. Paul with conſiderable 
ſucceſs, is evident from ſeveral paſſages] Compare Cle- 
ment. Epiſt. Sect. 9. with 1 Corinth. c. 13. v. 7, &c. 
Ignatii Epiſt. ad Polycarp. Sect. 6. with Epheſ. c. 6. 
v. 13. Clementis Epiſt. Sect. 36 and 55, with He- 
brews, c. I. v. 3. and c. 12. v. 1, &c. Polycarpi Epiſt. 
SEA. 4. with Hebrews, c. 4. v. 12. | 

P. 254. l. 19. No one was more eminent for faithful 
atteftation to the records of Chriſtianity than Juſtin Mar- 
Hr] Lardner, vol, 2. p. 254. Thirlby in Juſtin, p. 212 
Apologia prima, p. 98. It is rather dovbtful how far 
Juſtin Martyr alludes to St. Mark. Jones, Lardner 
and Thirlby ſuppoſe that he cites his Goſpel in a few 


inſtances. Compare Mark 3. 16. with Juſtin. Mart. 
p. 20. Mark 8. 31. with Apol. P. Mark 12: 30 
with Apol. p. 25. ; | 
P. 255.1. 12. Trenæus, Biſhep F Lyons, left an am- 
ple account of the New Tegament] Irenæus, lib. 1. c. 3. 


lib. 3. e. 1 10; thy 14 15. Lardner, v. 2. p. 343, &c. 
1 ZE P. 258. 


= . NOTES SQ 
P. 258. I. 15. The curious and minute "FR er, from 
the frequent uſage of ſome remarkable werds, may contend 
that I gnatius had read the Epiſtle to Philemon, as well 
as that addreſſed to Titus] Lardner, vol. 2. p. 17 3. 
174. Irenæus, lib. 5. c. 1. James, c. 2. v. 23. 

P. 261. I. 21. This perſuaſion, ſo ſublimely expreſſed 
in the words of Irenæus, which was ccmmon to the Church 
at large, was rational and judicious | Irenæus, lib, 2. 
c. 46, 47, &c. lib. 3. c. 1, 11, 18, 21. Clement. Epilt. 
c. 42, 44, 47. Polycarp. c. 7. Juſtini Apol. p. 97. 
Potteri eee vol. 2. P. 114. Dupin's Canon, 
p. 12. 

1.9. 2 5 2 1 8 Aſs gence of Plutarch, the 
elaborate. conciſeneſs of Tacitus, the extenſive reſearches 
of Dion Caſſius, and of Joſephus, did not ſecure them 
againſt occaſional deviations from truth.] Stradæ Pro- 
luſiones, Sect. 2. lib. 1. Warburton on Prodigies, 
p- 98. Jortin's Critical Remarks, vol. 2. p. 74. 
P. 264.1. 9. The neglect of accurate inquiry may not 
unfairly be imputed to Plutarch, when be aſſerts that 
Plato held the doctrine of a good and of an evil principle. ]. 
Cudworth's Intellectual Syſtem, p. 218, 378. Brucker's 
Philoſophia Critica, vol. 1. p. 632. 


P. 274. I. 2. The general conformity of our Eftabl iſement 
has been celebrated by its on members at home, and its ad- 
mirers abroad, as its meft ulluſtrious and moſt diſtinguiſhing 
charaZerifiick] Cave Hiſt. Ece. in Dedicatione. Qui 
Eccleſiam habeas in tuo Regno, partim jam olim ita 
inſtitutam, ut ad florentis quondam Eccleſiæ formam, 
nulla hodie propius accedat, quam tua, inter vel exceſſu 
vel defectu peccantes mediam viam ſecuta. Iſaaci 


* Caſauboni 


AUTHORITIES. Nil 
Caſauboni Prefat. in Animad. in Baronii Annales; 
Grotius de Veritate, p. 312. 

P. 282. l. 23. The faireſt and moſt b e 
are held up to our imitation] Oper pretium eſt ſicut 
in precepta vitæ a Chriſto! et Apoſtolis tradita tan- 
quam in normam, ita in mores et ſanctimoniam 
primorum Chriſtianorum tanquam in exemplum in- 
tueri; quod non fine fructu et voluptate, facturas 
mihi perſuadeo candidas et Chriſtum amantes animas. 
Fabricu Lux Evangelii, p. 195 


If it were neceſſary, at the cloſe of my work, to 
apologize to the publick for having purſued a train 
of Study with a view to polemical diſcuſſions; I think 
J could not juſtify my conduct in terms more appo- 
ſite, or ſentiments more rational, than by citing the 
remarks of the learned Fabricius. 
Ahpoſtoli quidem et horum inſiſtentes veſtigis alii 
præclari viri ſubinde aucto adverſariorum numero 
non dubitarunt pro aſſerendà, quam profiterentur, 
religione, vocem adhibere et calamum, ne ulterius 
tacere diffidentiæ ſignum eſſet, et ut ignari de fun- 
damento ſpei noſtræ docerentur, dubii confirmaren- 
tur, nec inimici in objectionum ſuarum argutiis ex- 
ultarent, falsaque earum ſpecie poſſent incautos 
decipere. Imprimis vero hoc debere ſe exiſtimarunt 
Deo et Salvatori ſuo, ut quam ipſe tribuerat vocem 
ac facultatem eam pro illius gloria et veritate vindi- 
candi impenderent libenter. Non mirum porro eſt 
hoc veniſſe multis in mentem; quid enim eſſet in 
= | qua 


a. NOTES AND 


quo libcative cat Chriftiani hominis meditatio 
et ſtylus, quam in explicanda et tuenda ab objectio- 
nibus ſanctiſſimà religione, five ad animum ſuum 
confirmandum, five ad alios erudiendos aut ſtabili- 
endos, five ad inimicorum retudendos impetus et 


cauſſationes removendas. Nec tamen ideo quiſquam 
neget veriſſima eſſe certiſſimaque, quæ toties a tot 


præclaris ingeniis de integro demonſtranda ſumuntur. 


Keligionis Chriſtianæ ne p. 30. 
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